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and the need for toil were only "artificially" pe 
rpetuated - - in the interest of preserving the sy 
stem of domination. I neglected or minimized the f 
act that this "obsolescent" rationale had been vas 
tly strengthened (if not replaced) by even more ef 
ficient forms of social control. The very forces w 
hich rendered society capable of pacifying the str 
uggle for existence served to repress in the indiv 
iduals the need for such a liberation. Where the h 
igh standard of living does not suffice for reconc 
iling the people with their life and their rulers, 
the "social engineering" of the soul and the "sci 
ence of human relations" provide the necessary lib 
idinal cathexis. In the affluent society, the au - 
- - xii — thorities are hardly forced to justify 
their dominion . They deliver the goods; they sat 
isfy the sexual and the aggressive energy of their 
subjects . Like the unconscious, the destructive 
power of which they so successfully represent, the 
y are this side of good and evil, and the principl 
e of contradiction has no place in their logic. 



on the uninterrupted production and consumption of 
waste, gadgets, planned obsolescence, and means o 
f destruction, the individuals have to be adapted 
to these requirements in more than the traditional 
ways. The "economic whip," even in its most refin 
ed forms, seems no longer adequate to insure the c 
ontinuation of the struggle for existence in today 
' s outdated organization , nor do the laws and pa 
triotism seem adequate to insure active popular su 
pport for the ever more dangerous expansion of the 
system. Scientific management of instinctual need 
s has long since become a vital factor in the repr 
oduction of the system: merchandise which has to b 
e bought and used is made into objects of the libi 
do ; and the national Enemy who has to be fought a 
nd hated is distorted and inflated to such an exte 
nt that he can activate and satisfy aggressiveness 
in the depth dimension of the unconscious. Mass d 
emocracy provides the political paraphernalia for 
effectuating this introjection of the Reality Prin 
ciple; it not only permits the people (up to a poi 
nt) to chose their own masters and to participate 
(up to a point) in the government which governs th 
em -- it also allows the masters to disappear behi 
nd the technological veil of the productive and de 
structive apparatus which they control, and it con 
ceals the human (and material) costs of xiii - 
- the benefits and comforts which it bestows upon 
those who collaborate. The people, efficiently man 
ipulated and organized, are free; ignorance and im 
potence , introjected heteronomy is the price of t 
heir freedom . It makes no sense to talk about lib 
eration to free men -- and we are free if we do no 
t belong to the oppressed minority. And it makes n 
o sense to talk about surplus repression when men 
and women enjoy more sexual liberty than ever befo 
re. But the truth is that this freedom and satisfa 
ction are transforming the earth into hell. The in 
ferno is still concentrated in certain far away pi 
aces: Vietnam , the Congo, South Africa, and inAs the aff 
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illuminate the whole. It is easy and sensible to 
see in them only pockets of poverty and misery in 
a growing society capable of eliminating them grad 
ually and without a catastrophe . This interpretat 
ion may even be realistic and correct. The questio 
n is: eliminated at what cost -- not in dollars an 
d cents, but in human lives and in human freedom ? 

I hesitate to use the word — freedom -- because 
it is precisely in the name of freedom that crimes 
against humanity are being perpetrated. This situ 
ation is certainly not new in history: poverty and 
exploitation were products of economic freedom; t 
ime and again, people were liberated all over the 
globe by their lords and masters, and their new li 
berty turned out to be submission, not to the rule 
of law but to the rule of the law of the others . 

What started as subjection by force soon became " 
voluntary servitude, " collaboration in reproducing 
a society which made servitude — xiv — increasi 
ngly rewarding and palatable. The reproduction , b 
igger and better, of the same ways of life came to 
mean, ever more clearly and consciously, the clos 
ing of those other possible ways of life which cou 
Id do away with the serfs and the masters, with th 
e productivity of repression . Today , this union 
of freedom and servitude has become "natural" and 
a vehicle of progress. Prosperity appears more and 
more as the prerequisite and by-product of a self 
-propelling productivity ever seeking new outlets 
for consumption and for destruction, in outer and 
inner space, while being restrained from "overflow 
ing" into the areas of misery -- at home and abroa 
d. As against this amalgam of liberty and aggressi 
on, production and destruction, the image of human 
freedom is dislocated: it becomes the project of 
the subversion of this sort of progress. Liberatio 
n of the instinctual needs for peace and quiet, of 
the "asocial" autonomous Eros presupposes liberat 
ion from repressive affluence: a reversal in the directio 
and Civilization, more fully developed in my One- 
Dimensional Man, that man could avoid the fate of 



a Welfare-Through-Warfare State only by achieving 
a new starting point where he could reconstruct th 
e productive apparatus without that " innerworldly 
asceticism " which provided the mental basis for d 
omination and exploration. This image of man was t 
he determinate negation of Nietzsche's superman: m 
an intelligent enough and healthy enough to dispen 
se with all heros and heroic virtues, man without 
the impulse to live dangerously , to meet the chal 
lenge; man with the good conscience to make life a 
n end-in- itself, to live in joy a life without fe 
ar. -- xv - - "Polymorphous sexuality" was the ter 
m which I used to indicate that the new direction 
of progress would depend completely on the opportu 
nity to activate repressed or arrested organic, bi 
ological needs: to make the human body an instrume 
nt of pleasure rather than labor. The old formula, 
the development of prevailing needs and faculties 
, seemed to be inadequate; the emergence of new, 
qualitatively different needs and faculties seemed 
to be the prerequisite, the content of liberation 
. The idea of such a new Reality Principle was bas 
ed on the assumption that the material (technical) 
preconditions for its development were either est 
ablished, or could be established in the advanced 
industrial societies of our time . It was self -un 
derstood that the translation of technical capabil 
ities into reality would mean a revolution. But th 
e very scope and effectiveness of the democratic i 
ntrojection have suppressed the historical subject 
, the agent of revolution: free people are not in 
need of liberation, and the oppressed are not stro 
ng enough to liberate themselves. These conditions 
redefine the concept of Utopia: liberation is the 
most realistic, the most concrete of all historic 
al possibilities and at the same time the most rat 
ionally and effectively repressed -- the most 



no theory can undo the democratic introjection of 
the masters into their subjects . When, in the mor 
e or less affluent societies , productivity has re 
ached a level at which the masses participate in i 
ts benefits, and at which the opposition is effect 
ively and democratically "contained, " then the con 
flict between master and slave is also effectively 
contained. Or rather it has changed its social lo 
cation. It — xvi -- exists, and explodes, in the 
revolt of the backward countries against the intol 
erable heritage of colonialism and its prolongatio 
n by neo-colonialism . The Marxian concept stipula 
ted that only those who were free from the blessin 
gs of capitalism could possibly change it into a f 
ree society: those whose existence was the very ne 
gation of capitalist property could become the his 
torical agents of liberation. In the international 
arena, the Marxian concept regains its full valid 
ity. To the degree to which the exploitative socie 
ties have become global powers , to the degree to 
which the new independent nations have become the 
battlefield of their interests, the "external" for 
ces of rebellion have ceased to be extraneous fore 
es : they are the enemy within the system. This do 
es not make these rebels the messengers of humanit 
y. By themselves, they are not ( as little as the 
Marxian proletariat was) the representatives of fr 
eedom . Here too, the Marxian concept applies acco 
rding to which the international proletariat would 
get its intellectual armor from outside : the "li 
ghtning of thought " would strike the "naiven Volk 
sboden." Grandiose ideas about the union of theory 
and practice do injustice to the feeble beginning 
s of such a union. Yet the revolt in the backward 
countries has found a response in the advanced cou 
ntries where youth is in protest against repressio 
n in affluence and war abroad. Revolt against the 
false fathers, teachers, and heroes -- solidarity 
with the wretched of the earth: is there any "orga 
nic" connection between the two facets of the pabstract 
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rgely impulsive, its — xvii — targets hard to de 
fine : nausea caused by "the way of life, " revolt 
as a matter of physical and mental hygiene. The bo 
dy against "the machine" — not against the mechan 
ism constructed to make life safer and milder , to 
attenuate the cruelty of nature, but against the 
machine which has taken over the mechanism : the p 
olitical machine, the corporate machine , the cult 
ural and educational machine which has welded bles 
sing and curse into one rational whole. The whole 
has become too big, its cohesion too strong , its 
functioning too efficient -- does the power of the 
negative concentrate in still partly unconquered, 
primitive, elemental forces ? The body against th 
e machine : men, women, and children fighting , wi 
th the most primitive tools, the most brutal and d 
estructive machine of all times and keeping it in 
check - - does guerilla warfare define the revolut 
ion of our time ? Historical backwardness may agai 
n become the historical chance of turning the whee 
1 of progress to another direction. Technical and 
scientific overdevelopment stands refuted when the 
radar- equipped bombers, the chemicals, and the " 
special forces " of the affluent society are let 1 
oose on the poorest of the earth, on their shacks, 
hospitals, and rice fields. The "accidents" revea 
1 the substance : they tear the technological veil 
behind which the real powers are hiding. The capa 
bility to overkill and to overburn, and the mental 
behavior that goes with it are by- products of th 
e development of the productive forces within a sy 
stem of exploitation and repression; they seem to 
become more productive the more comfortable the sy 
stem becomes to its privileged subjects . The affl 
uent society has now demonstrated that - - xviii - 
- it is a society at war; if its citizens have not 
noticed it, its victims certainly have. The histo 
rical advantage of the late-comer , of technical b 
ackwardness, may be that of skipping the stage of the aff 
poverty and weakness may be forced to forego the 
aggressive and wasteful use of science and technol 



ogy, to keep the productive apparatus a la mesure 
de 1’ homme, under his control, for the satisfacti 
on and development of vital individual and collect 
ive needs. For the overdeveloped countries, this c 
hance would be tantamount to the abolition of the 
conditions under which man 's labor perpetuates, a 
s self- propelling power, his subordination to the 
productive apparatus, and, with it, the obsolete 
forms of the struggle for existence. The abolition 
of these forms is, just as it has always been, th 
e task of political action, but there is a decisiv 
e difference in the present situation. Whereas pre 
vious revolutions brought about a larger and more 
rational development of the productive forces , in 
the overdeveloped societies of today, revolution 
would mean reversal of this trend: elimination of 
overdevelopment , and of its repressive rationalit 
y. The rejection of affluent productivity, far fro 
m being a commitment to purity, simplicity, and "n 
ature, " might be the token (and weapon) of a highe 
r stage of human development, based on the achieve 
ments of the technological society. As the product 
ion of wasteful and destructive goods is discontin 
ued (a stage which would mean the end of capitalis 
m in all its forms) -- the somatic and mental muti 
lations inflicted on man by this production may be 
undone . In other — xix — 



ormation of nature, may be propelled by the libera 
ted rather than the repressed Life Instincts , and 
aggression would be subjected to their demands . 

The historical chance of the backward countries is 
in the absence of conditions which make for repre 
ssive exploitative technology and industrializatio 
n for aggressive productivity. The very fact that 
the affluent warfare state unleashes its annihilat 
ing power on the backward countries illuminates th 
e magnitude of the threat . In the revolt of the ba 
ckward peoples, the rich societies meet, in an ele 
mental and brutal form, not only a social revolt i 
n the traditional sense, but also an instinctual r 
evolt -- biological hatred. The spread of guerilla 
warfare at the height of the technological centur 
y is a symbolic event: the energy of the human bod 
y rebels against intolerable repression and throws 
itself against the engines of repression . Perhap 
s the rebels know nothing about the ways of organi 
zing a society, of constructing a socialist societ 
y; perhaps they are terrorized by their own leader 
s who know something about it, but the rebels’ fri 
ghtful existence is in total need of liberation, a 
nd their freedom is the contradiction to the overd 
eveloped societies. Western civilization has alway 
s glorified the hero, the sacrifice of life for th 
e city, the state, the nation; it has rarely asked 
the question of whether the established city, sta 
te, nation were worth the sacrifice. The taboo on 
the unquestionable prerogative of the whole has al 
ways been maintained and enforced, and it has been 
maintained and enforced the more brutally the mor 
e the whole was supposed to consist of free indivi 
duals . The question is now -- xx - - being asked 
-- asked from without -- and it is taken up by tho 
se who refuse to play the game of the affluents -- 
the question of whether the abolition of this who 
le is not the precondition for the emergence of a 
truly human city, state, nation. The odds are over 
whelmingly on the side of the powers that be. Wwords, the 
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; perhaps they are terrorized by their own leaders 
who know something about it, but the rebels' frig 
htful existence is in total need of liberation, an 
d their freedom is the contradiction to the overde 
veloped societies. Western civilization has always 
glorified the hero, the sacrifice of life for the 
city, the state, the nation; it has rarely asked 
the question of whether the established city, stat 
e, nation were worth the sacrifice. The taboo on t 
he unquestionable prerogative of the whole has alw 
ays been maintained and enforced, and it has been 
maintained and enforced the more brutally the more 
the whole was supposed to consist of free individ 
uals . The question is now -- xx - - being asked - 
- asked from without — and it is taken up by thos 
e who refuse to play the game of the affluents -- 
the question of whether the abolition of this whol 
e is not the precondition for the emergence of a t 
ruly human city, state, nation. The odds are overw 
helmingly on the side of the powers that be. What is roma 
he liberation movements in the backward countries. 



but the positive evaluation of their prospects. T 
here is no reason why science, technology, and mon 
ey should not again do the job of destruction, and 
then the job of reconstruction in their own image 
. The price of progress is frightfully high , but 
we shall overcome. Not only the deceived victims 
but also their chief of state have said so. And ye 
t there are photographs that: show a row of half n 
aked corpses laid out for the victors in Vietnam: 
they resemble in all details the pictures of the s 
tarved, emasculated corpses of Auschwitz and Buche 
nwald . Nothing and nobody can ever overcome these 
deeds, nor the sense of guilt which reacts in fur 
ther aggression. But aggression can be turned agai 
nst the aggressor. The strange myth according to w 
hich the unhealing wound can only be healed by the 
weapon that afflicted the wound has not yet been 
validated in history: the violence which breaks th 
e chain of violence may start a new chain. And yet 
, in and against this continuum, the fight will co 
ntinue. It is not the struggle of Eros against Tha 
natos, because the established society too has its 
Eros: it protects, perpetuates, and enlarges life 
. And it is not a bad life for those who comply an 
d repress. But in the balance, the general presump 
tion is that aggressiveness in -- xxi -- defense o 
f life is less detrimental to the Life Instincts t 
han aggressiveness in aggression. In defense of li 
fe: the phrase has explosive meaning in the afflue 
nt society. It involves not only the protest again 
st neo -colonial war and slaughter, the burning of 
draft cards at the risk of prison, the fight for 
civil rights, but also the refusal to speak the de 
ad language of affluence , to wear the clean cloth 
es, to enjoy the gadgets of affluence , to go thro 
ugh the education for affluence . The new boheme , 
the beatniks and hipsters, the peace creeps -- al 
1 these "decadents" now have become what decadence 
probably always was: poor refuge of defamed humanity, 
tic and political dimension? In and against the de 
adly efficient organization of the affluent societ 



y, not only radical protest, but even the attempt 
to formulate, to articulate, to give word to prote 
st assume a childlike, ridiculous immaturity. Thus 
it is ridiculous and perhaps "logical" that the F 
ree Spech Movement at Berkeley terminated in the r 
ow caused by the appearance of a sign with the fou 
r-letter word. It is perhaps equally ridiculous an 
d right to see deeper significance in the buttons 
worn by some of the demonstrators (among them infa 
nts) against the slaughter in Vietnam : MAKE LOVE, 
NOT WAR. On the other side, against the new youth 
who refuse and rebel, are the representatives of 
the old order who can no longer protect its life w 
ithout sacrificing it in the work of destruction a 
nd waste and pollution. They now include the repre 
sentatives of organized labor - - correctly so to 
the extent to which employment within the -- xxii 
-- capitalist prosperity depends on the continued 
defense of the established social system. Can the 
outcome, for the near future, be in doubt? The peo 
pie, the majority of the people in the affluent so 
ciety, are on the side of that which is — not tha 
t which can and ought to be . And the established 
order is strong enough and efficient enough to jus 
tify this adherence and to assure its continuation 
. However, the very strength and efficiency of thi 
s order may become factors of disintegration. Perp 
etuation of the obsolescent need for full-time lab 
or (even in a very reduced form) will require the 
increasing waste of resources, the creation of eve 
r more unnecessary jobs and services, and the grow 
th of the military or destructive sector. Escalate 
d wars, permanent preparation for war, and total a 
dminist rat ion may well suffice to keep the people 
under control, but at the 



y still depends. Technical progress, itself a nece 
ssity for the maintenance of the established socie 
ty, fosters needs and faculties which are antagoni 
Stic to the social organization of labor on which 
the system is built. In the course of automation, 
the value of the social product is to an increasin 
gly smaller degree determined by the labor time ne 
cessary for its production. Consequently, the real 
social need for productive labor declines, and th 
e vacuum must be filled with unproductive activiti 
es. An ever larger amount of the work actually per 
formed becomes superfluous, expendable, meaningles 
s. Although these activities can be sustained and 
even multiplied under total administration, there 
seems to exist an upper limit to their augmentatio 
n. - - xxiii -- This limit would be reached when t 
he surplus value created by productive labor no lo 
nger suffices to pay for non- production work . A 
progressive reduction of labor seems to be inevita 
ble, and for this eventuality, the system has to p 
rovide for occupation without work; it has to deve 
lop needs which transcend the market economy and m 
ay even be incompatible with it. The affluent soci 
ety is in its own way preparing for this eventuali 
ty by organizing "the desire for beauty and the hu 
nger for community, " the renewal of the "contact w 
ith nature, " the enrichment of the mind, and honor 
s for "creation for its own sake." The false ring 
of such proclamations is indicative of the fact th 
at, within the established system, these aspiratio 
ns are translated into administered cultural activ 
ities, sponsored by the government and the big cor 
porations — an extension of their executive arm i 
nto the soul of the masses. It is all but impossib 
le to recognize in the aspirations thus defined th 
ose of Eros and its autonomous transformation of a 
repressive environment and a repressive existence 
. If these goals are to be satisfied without an ir 
reconcilable conflict with the requirements of the 
market economy, they must be satisfied within cost of al 
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r the erotic energy of the Life Instincts cannot b 
e freed under the dehumanizing conditions of profi 
table affluence. To be sure, the conflict between 
the necessary development of noneconomic needs whi 
ch would validate the idea of the abolition of lab 
or (life as an end in itself) on the one hand, and 
the necessity for - - xxiv -- maintaining the nee 
d for earning a living on the other is quite manag 
eable (especially as long as the Enemy within and 
without can serve as propelling force behind the d 
efense of the status quo ) . However, the conflict 
may become explosive if it is accompanied and aggr 
avated by the prospective changes at the very base 
of advanced industrial society, namely , the grad 
ual undermining of capitalist enterprise in the co 
urse of automation . In the meantime, there are th 
ings to be done. The system has its weakest point 
where it shows its most brutal strength: in the es 
calation of its military potential (which seems to 
press for periodic actualization with ever shorte 
r interruptions of peace and preparedness) . This t 
endency seems reversible only under strongest pres 
sure, and its reversal would open the danger spots 
in the social structure: its conversion into a "n 
ormal" capitalist system is hardly imaginable with 
out a serious crisis and sweeping economic and pol 
itical changes . Today, the opposition to war and 
military intervention strikes at the roots: it reb 
els against those whose economic and political dom 
inion depends on the continued (and enlarged ) rep 
roduction of the military establishment, its "mult 
ipliers , " and the policies which necessitate this 
reproduction. These interests are not hard to ide 
ntify, and the war against them does not require m 
issiles, bombs, and napalm. But it does require so 
mething that is much harder to produce -- the spre 
ad of uncensored and unmanipulated knowledge, cons 
ciousness, and above all, the organized refusal to 
continue work on the material and intellectual instrumen 
ainst man -- for the defense of the liberty and pr 
osperity of those who dominate the rest. To the de 



gree to which organized labor operates in defense 
of the status quo, and to the degree to which the 
share of labor in the material process of producti 
on declines , intellectual skills and capabilities 
become social and political factors. Today , the 
organized refusal to cooperate of the scientists , 
mathematicians, technicians, industrial psycholog 
ists and public opinion pollsters may well accompl 
ish what a strike, even a large- scale strike, can 
no longer accomplish but once accomplished , name 
ly , the beginning of the reversal, the preparatio 
n of the ground for political action. That the ide 
a appears utterly unrealistic does not reduce the 
political responsibility involved in the position 
and function of the intellectual in contemporary i 
ndustrial society. The intellectual refusal may fi 
nd support in another catalyst, the instinctual re 
fusal among the youth in protest. It is their live 
s which are at stake , and if not their lives, the 
ir mental health and their capacity to function as 
unmutilated humans. Their protest will continue b 
ecause it is a biological necessity. "By nature," 
the young are in the forefront of those who live a 
nd fight for Eros against Death, and against a civ 
ilization which strives to shorten the "detour to 
death" while controlling the means for lengthening 
the detour. But in the administered society, the 
biological necessity does not immediately issue in 
action; organization demands counter -organizatio 
n. Today the fight for life, the fight for Eros, i 
s the political fight . -- [xxvi] -- -- [xxvii] -- 



ological categories because they have become polit 
ical categories. The traditional borderlines betwe 
en psychology on the one side and political and so 
cial philosophy on the other have been made obsole 
te by the condition of man in the present era: for 
merly autonomous and identifiable psychical proces 
ses are being absorbed by the function of the indi 
vidual in the state — by his public existence. Ps 
ychological problems therefore turn into political 
problems : private disorder reflects more directl 
y than before the disorder of the whole, and the c 
ure of personal disorder depends more directly tha 
n before on the cure of the general disorder. The 
era tends to be totalitarian even where it has not 
produced totalitarian states. Psychology could be 
elaborated and practiced as a special discipline 
as long as the psyche could sustain itself against 
the public power, as long as privacy was real, re 
ally desired, and self- shaped; if the individual 
has neither the ability nor the possibility to be 
for himself, the terms of psychology become the te 
rms of the societal forces which define the psyche 
. Under these circumstances, applying psychology i 
n the analysis of social and political events mean 
s taking an approach which has been vitiated by th 
ese very events. The — xxviii — task is rather t 
he opposite: to develop the political and sociolog 
ical substance of the psychological notions . I ha 
ve tried to reformulate certain basic questions an 
d to follow them in a direction not yet fully expl 
ored. I am aware of the tentative character of thi 
s inquiry and hope to discuss some of the problems 
, especially those of an aesthetic theory , more 
adequately in the near future. The ideas developed 
in this book were first presented in a series of 
lectures at the Washington School of Psychiatry in 
1950-51 . I wish to thank Mr. Joseph Borkin of Wa 
shington, who encouraged me to write this book. I 
am deeply grateful to Professors Clyde Kluckhohn a 
nd Barrington Moore, Jr., of Harvard UniversityPref ace t 
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able suggestions and criticism. For the content of 
this essay, I take the sole responsibility. As to 
my theoretical position , I am indebted to my fri 
end Professor Max Horkheimer and to his collaborat 
ors at the Institute of Social Research, now in Fr 
ankfurt . H. M. -- [NA] -- Introduction Sigmund Fre 
ud's proposition that civilization is based on the 
permanent subjugation of the human instincts has 
been taken for granted. His question whether the s 
uffering thereby inflicted upon individuals has be 
en worth the benefits of culture has not been take 
n too seriously -- the less so since Freud himself 
considered the process to be inevitable and irrev 
ersible. Free gratification of man’ s instinctual 
needs is incompatible with civilized society: renu 
nciation and delay in satisfaction are the prerequ 
isites of progress. "Happiness," said Freud, "is n 
o cultural value." Happiness must be subordinated 
to the discipline of work as full-time occupation, 
to the discipline of monogamic reproduction , to 
the established system of law and order . The meth 
odical sacrifice of libido, its rigidly enforced d 
eflection to socially useful activities and expres 
sions, is culture. The sacrifice has paid off well 
: in the technically advanced areas of civilizatio 
n, the conquest of nature is practically complete, 
and more needs of a greater number of people are 
fulfilled than ever before . Neither the mechaniza 
tion and standardization of life, nor the mental i 
mpoverishment , nor the growing destructiveness of 
present- day progress provides sufficient ground f 
or questioning the "principle" which has governed 
the progress of Western -- 4 -- civilization . The 
continual increase of productivity makes constant 
ly more realistic the promise of an even better li 
fe for all. However, intensified progress seems to 
be bound up with intensified unfreedom. Throughou 
t the world of industrial civilization, the domina 
tion of man by man is growing in scope and efficiency. 
1, transitory regression on the road to progress. 
Concentration camps, mass exterminations, world wa 



rs, and atom bombs are no "relapse into barbarism, 
" but the unrepressed implementation of the achiev 
ements of modern science, technology, and dominati 
on. And the most effective subjugation and destruc 
tion of man by man takes place at the height of ci 
vilization , when the material and intellectual at 
tainments of mankind seem to allow the creation of 
a truly free world. These negative aspects of pre 
sent-day culture may well indicate the obsolescenc 
e of established institutions and the emergence of 
new forms of civilization : repressiveness is per 
haps the more vigorously maintained the more unnec 
essary it becomes . If it must indeed belong to th 
e essence of civilization as such, then Freud's qu 
estion as to the price of civilization would be me 
aningless - - for there would be no alternative. 



cting his identification of civilization with repr 
ession . On the ground of his own theoretical achi 
evements, the discussion of the problem must be re 
opened. Does the interrelation between freedom and 
repression, productivity and destruction, dominat 
ion and progress , really constitute the principle 
of civilization ? -- 5 -- Or does this interrelat 
ion result only from a specific historical organiz 
ation of human existence? In Freudian terms, is th 
e conflict between pleasure principle and reality 
principle irreconcilable to such a degree that it 
necessitates the repressive transformation of man' 
s instinctual structure? Or does it allow the con 
cept of a non -repressive civilization, based on a 
fundamentally different experience of being, a fu 
ndamentally different relation between man and nat 
ure, and fundamentally different existential relat 
ions ? The notion of a non -repressive civilizatio 
n will be discussed not as an abstract and utopian 
speculation. We believe that the discussion is ju 
stified on two concrete and realistic grounds: fir 
st, Freud's theoretical conception itself seems to 
refute his consistent denial of the historical po 
ssibility of a non-repressive civilization , and, 
second, the very achievements of repressive civili 
zation seem to create the preconditions for the gr 
adual abolition of repression . To elucidate these 
grounds, we shall try to reinterpret Freud' s the 
oretical conception in terms of its own socio-hist 
orical content. This procedure implies opposition 
to the revisionist Neo-Freudian schools. In contra 
st to the revisionists, I believe that Freud's the 
ory is in its very substance "sociological," 1 and 
that no new cultural or sociological orientation 
is needed to reveal this substance . Freud' s "bio 
logism " is — 6 — social theory in a depth dimen 
sion that has been consistently flattened out by t 
he Neo-Freudian schools. In shifting the emphasis 
from the unconscious to the conscious, from the bi 
ological to the cultural factors, they cut off But Freud' 
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individual as his readymade "environment , " witho 
ut questioning its origin and legitimacy. The Neo- 
Freudian analysis of this environment thus succumb 
s to the mystification of societal relations , and 
their critique moves only within the firmly sanct 
ioned and well- protected sphere of established in 
stitutions. Consequently, the Neo- Freudian critiq 
ue remains in a strict sense ideological: it has n 
o conceptual basis outside the established system; 

most of its critical ideas and values are those p 
rovided by the system. Idealistic morality and rel 
igion celebrate their happy resurrection: the fact 
that they are embellished with the vocabulary of 
the very psychology that originally refuted their 
claim ill conceals their identity with 2 officiall 
y desired and advertised attitudes. Moreover, we b 
elieve that the most concrete insights into the hi 
storical structure of civilization are contained p 
recisely in the concepts that the revisionists rej 
ect . Almost the entire Freudian metapsychology , h 
is late theory of the instincts, his reconst ructio 
n of the prehistory of mankind belong to these con 
cepts. Freud himself treated them as mere working 
hypotheses, helpful in elucidating certain obscuri 
ties, in establishing tentative links between theo 
retically unconnected -- 7 -- insights -- always o 
pen to correction, and to be discarded if they no 
longer facilitated the progress of psychoanalytic 
theory and practice. In the post -Freudian develop 
ment of psychoanalysis , this metapsychology has b 
een almost entirely eliminated . As psychoanalysis 
has become socially and scientifically respectabl 
e, it has freed itself from compromising speculati 
ons . Compromising they were, indeed, in more than 
one sense: not only did they transcend the realm 
of clinical observation and therapeutic usefulness 
, but also they interpreted man in terms far more 
offensive to social taboos than Freud’s earlier " 
pan- sexualism" -- terms that revealed the explosive basi 
ssion will try to apply the tabooed insights of ps 
ychoanalysis ( tabooed even in psychoanalysis itse 



If) to an interpretation of the basic trends of ci 
vilization . The purpose of this essay is to contr 
ibute to the philosophy of psychoanalysis -- not t 

0 psychoanalysis itself. It moves exclusively in t 
he field of theory, and it keeps outside the techn 
ical discipline which psychoanalysis has become. F 
reud developed a theory of man, a "psycho- logy" i 
n the strict sense. With this theory , Freud place 
d himself in the great tradition of philosophy and 

under philosophical criteria . Our concern is not 
with a corrected or improved interpretation of Fr 
eudian concepts but with their philosophical and s 
ociological implications . Freud conscientiously d 
istinguished his philosophy from his science; the 
Neo- Freudians have denied most of the former . On 
therapeutic grounds, such a denial may be perfect 
ly justified. However, no therapeutic argument sho 
uld hamper the — 8 -- development of a theoretica 

1 construction which aims, not at curing individua 
1 sickness, but at diagnosing the general disorder 
. A few preliminary explanations of terms are nece 
ssary: "Civilization" is used interchangeably with 

"culture" - - as in Freud’s Civilization and Its 
Discontents . 



by Herbert Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization: Phi 
losophical Inquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. 

(Beacon Press, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 11 -20. [B 
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- CHAPTER ONE: The Hidden Trend in Psychoanalysis 
The concept of man that emerges from Freudian theo 
ry is the most irrefutable indictment of Western c 
ivilization -- and at the same time the most unsha 
kable defense of this civilization . According to 
Freud, the history of man is the history of his re 
pression. Culture constrains not only his societal 
but also his biological existence, not only parts 
of the human being but his instinctual structure 
itself. However, such constraint is the very preco 
ndition of progress. Left free to pursue their nat 
ural objectives, the basic instincts of man would 
be incompatible with all lasting association and p 
reservation: they would destroy even where they un 
ite . The uncontrolled Eros is just as fatal as his 
deadly counterpart, the death instinct. Their des 
tructive force derives from the fact that they str 
ive for a gratification which culture cannot grant 
: gratification as such and as an end in itself , 
at any moment. The instincts must therefore be def 
lected from their goal, inhibited in their aim. Ci 
vilization begins when the primary objective — na 
mely, integral satisfaction of needs - - is effect 
ively renounced. The vicissitudes of the instincts 
are the vicissitudes of the mental apparatus in c 
ivilization . The animal drives become -- 12 - - h 
uman instincts under the influence of the external 
reality. Their original "location" in the organis 
m and their basic direction remain the same , but 
their objectives and their manifestations are subj 
ect to change. All psychoanalytic concepts (sublim 
ation , identification, projection, repression , i 
ntrojection) connote the mutability of the instinc 
ts. But the reality which shapes the instincts as 
well as their needs and satisfaction is a socio -h 
istorical world. The animal man becomes a human 
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ession. Culture constrains not only his societal b 
ut also his biological existence, not only parts o 
f the human being but his instinctual structure it 
self. However, such constraint is the very precond 
ition of progress. Left free to pursue their natur 
al objectives, the basic instincts of man would be 
incompatible with all lasting association and pre 
servation: they would destroy even where they unit 
e. The uncontrolled Eros is just as fatal as his d 
eadly counterpart, the death instinct. Their destr 
uctive force derives from the fact that they striv 
e for a gratification which culture cannot grant: 
gratification as such and as an end in itself , at 
any moment. The instincts must therefore be defle 
cted from their goal, inhibited in their aim. Civi 
lization begins when the primary objective -- name 
ly, integral satisfaction of needs - - is effectiv 
ely renounced. The vicissitudes of the instincts a 
re the vicissitudes of the mental apparatus in civ 
ilization . The animal drives become -- 12 - - hum 
an instincts under the influence of the external r 
eality. Their original "location" in the organism 
and their basic direction remain the same , but th 
eir objectives and their manifestations are subjec 
t to change. All psychoanalytic concepts (sublimat 
ion , identification, projection, repression , int 
rojection) connote the mutability of the instincts 
. But the reality which shapes the instincts as we 
11 as their needs and satisfaction is a socio -his 
torical world. The animal man becomes a human being only 
his nature, affecting not only the instinctual aim 



s but also the instinctual "values" — that is, th 
e principles that govern the attainment of the aim 
s . The change in the governing value system may be 
tentatively defined as follows: from : to: immedi 
ate satisfaction delayed satisfaction pleasure res 
traint of pleasure joy (play) toil (work) receptiv 
eness productiveness absence of repression securit 
y Freud described this change as the transf ormatio 
n of the pleasure principle into the reality princ 
iple . The interpretation of the "mental apparatus" 
in terms of these two principles is basic to Freu 
d' s theory and remains so in spite of all modific 
ations of the dualistic conception. It corresponds 
largely (but not entirely) to the distinction bet 
ween unconscious and conscious processes . The ind 
ividual exists, as it were, in two different dimen 
sions, characterized by different mental processes 
and principles. The difference between these two 
dimensions is a genetic -historical -- 13 - - as w 
ell as a structural one: the unconscious, ruled by 
the pleasure principle, comprises "the older, pri 
mary processes , the residues of a phase of develo 
pment in which they were the only kind of mental p 
rocesses . " They strive for nothing but for "gaini 
ng pleasure; from any operation which might arouse 
unpleasantness (' pain’) mental activity draws ba 
ck . " 1 But the unrestrained pleasure principle com 
es into conflict with the natural and human enviro 
nment . The individual comes to the traumatic real 
ization that full and painless gratification of hi 
s needs is impossible. And after this experience o 
f disappointment, a new principle of mental functi 
oning gains ascendancy. The reality principle supe 
rsedes the pleasure principle: man learns to give 
up momentary , uncertain, and destructive pleasure 
for delayed, restrained, but "assured" pleasure. 

2 Because of this lasting gain through renunciation and 



pie "safeguards " rather than "dethrones," "modifi 
es " rather than denies, the pleasure principle. H 
owever, the psychoanalytic interpretation reveals 
that the reality principle enforces a change not o 
nly in the form and timing of pleasure but in its 
very substance. The adjustment of pleasure to the 
reality principle implies the subjugation and dive 
rsion of the destructive force of instinctual grat 
ification, of its incompatibility with the establi 
shed societal norms and relations, and, by that to 
ken, implies the t ransubstant iat ion of pleasure it 
self. -- 14 - - With the establishment of the real 
ity principle, the human being which, under the pi 
easure principle, has been hardly more than a bund 
le of animal drives, has become an organized ego. 

It strives for "what is useful" and what can be ob 
tained without damage to itself and to its vital e 
nvironment . Under the reality principle, the huma 
n being develops the function of reason: it learns 
to "test" the reality, to distinguish between goo 
d and bad, true and false, useful and harmful . Ma 
n acquires the faculties of attention, memory, and 
judgment. He becomes a conscious, thinking subjec 
t, geared to a rationality which is imposed upon h 
im from outside. Only one mode of thought- activit 
y is "split off" from the new organization of the 
mental apparatus and remains free from the rule of 
the reality principle: phantasy is "protected fro 
m cultural alterations" and stays committed to the 
pleasure principle. Otherwise, the mental apparat 
us is effectively subordinated to the reality prin 
ciple . The function of "motor discharge," which, u 
nder the supremacy of the pleasure principle, had 
"served to unburden the mental apparatus of accret 
ions of stimuli , " is now employed in the "appropr 
iate alteration of reality" : it is converted into 
action. 3 The scope of man ' s desires and the inst 
rumentalit ies for their gratification are thus imm 
easurably increased , and his ability to alter rea 
lity consciously in accordance with "what is usrestraint. 
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t strives for "what is useful" and what can be obt 
ained without damage to itself and to its vital en 
vironment . Under the reality principle, the human 
being develops the function of reason: it learns 
to "test" the reality, to distinguish between good 
and bad, true and false, useful and harmful . Man 
acquires the faculties of attention, memory, and 
judgment. He becomes a conscious, thinking subject 
, geared to a rationality which is imposed upon hi 
m from outside. Only one mode of thought- activity 
is "split off" from the new organization of the m 
ental apparatus and remains free from the rule of 
the reality principle: phantasy is "protected from 
cultural alterations" and stays committed to the 
pleasure principle. Otherwise, the mental apparatu 
s is effectively subordinated to the reality princ 
iple . The function of "motor discharge," which, un 
der the supremacy of the pleasure principle, had " 
served to unburden the mental apparatus of accreti 
ons of stimuli , " is now employed in the "appropri 
ate alteration of reality" : it is converted into a 
ction. 3 The scope of man ' s desires and the instr 
umentalities for their gratification are thus imme 
asurably increased , and his ability to alter real 
ity consciously in accordance with "what is useful 
eous barriers to his gratification. However, neith 



er his desires nor his alteration of reality are h 
enceforth his own: they are now "organized" by his 
society. And this "organization " -- 15 - - repre 
sses and transubstantiates his original instinctua 

I needs. If absence from repression is the archety 
pe of freedom , then civilization is the struggle 
against this freedom . The replacement of the plea 
sure principle by the reality principle is the gre 
at traumatic event in the development of man -- in 

the development of the genus (phylogenesis) as we 

II as of the individual (ontogenesis) . According t 
o Freud, this event is not unique but recurs throu 
ghout the history of mankind and of every individu 
al . Phylogenet ically , it occurs first in the prim 
al horde, when the primal father monopolizes power 

and pleasure and enforces renunciation on the par 
t of the sons. Ontogenet ically , it occurs during t 
he period of early childhood, and submission to th 
e reality principle is enforced by the parents and 
other educators. But, both on the generic and on 
the individual level, submission is continuously r 
eproduced. The rule of the primal father is follow 
ed , after the first rebellion, by the rule of the 
sons, and the brother clan develops into institut 
ionalized social and political domination. The rea 
lity principle materializes in a system of institu 
tions. And the individual, growing up within such 
a system, learns the requirements of the reality p 
rinciple as those of law and order , and transmits 
them to the next generation. The fact that the re 
ality principle has to be re-established continual 
ly in the development of man indicates that its tr 
iumph over the pleasure principle is never complet 
e and never secure. In the Freudian conception, ci 
vilization does not once and for all terminate a " 
state of nature." What civilization masters and re 
presses - - the claim of the pleasure principle -- 
continues to exist in civilization itself. The — 

16 - - unconscious retains the objectives of the defeate 
external reality or even unable to reach it, the 
full force of the pleasure principle not only surv 



ives in the unconscious but also affects in manifo 
Id ways the very reality which has superseded the 
pleasure principle. The return of the repressed ma 
kes up the tabooed and subterranean history of civ 
ilization. And the exploration of this history rev 
eals not only the secret of the individual but als 

0 that of civilization . Freud's individual psycho 
logy is in its very essence social psychology . Re 
pression is a historical phenomenon . The effectiv 
e subjugation of the instincts to repressive contr 
ols is imposed not by nature but by man. The prima 

1 father, as the archetype of domination, initiate 
s the chain reaction of enslavement, rebellion, an 
d reinforced domination which marks the history of 

civilization. But ever since the first , prehisto 
ric restoration of domination following the first 
rebellion , repression from without has been suppo 
rted by repression from within: the unfree individ 
ual introjects his masters and their commands into 

his own mental apparatus. The struggle against fr 
eedom reproduces itself in the psyche of man , as 
the self- repression of the repressed individual, 
and his self-repression in turn sustains his maste 
rs and their institutions. It is this mental dynam 
ic which Freud unfolds as the dynamic of civilizat 
ion . According to Freud, the repressive modificat 
ion of the instincts under the reality principle i 
s enforced and sustained by the "eternal primordia 
1 struggle for existence , . . . persisting to the pr 
esent day." Scarcity (Lebensnot , Ananke) teaches 
men that they cannot freely gratify their instinctual 



the pleasure principle. Society's motive in enforc 
ing the decisive modification of the instinctual s 
tructure is thus "economic; since it has not means 
enough to support life for its members without wo 
rk on their part, it must see to it that the numbe 
r of these members is restricted and their energie 
s directed away from sexual activities on to their 
work." 4 This conception is as old as civilizatio 
n and has always provided the most effective ratio 
nalization for repression . To a considerable exte 
nt, Freud's theory partakes of this rationalizatio 
n: Freud considers the "primordial struggle for ex 
istence" as "eternal" and therefore believes that 
the pleasure principle and the reality principle a 
re "eternally" antagonistic. The notion that a non 
- repressive civilization is impossible is a corne 
rstone of Freudian theory. However, his theory con 
tains elements that break through this rationaliza 
tion; they shatter the predominant tradition of We 
stern thought and even suggest its reversal. His w 
ork is characterized by an uncompromising insisten 
ce on showing up the repressive content of the hig 
hest values and achievements of culture. In so far 
as he does this , he denies the equation of reaso 
n with repression on which the ideology of culture 
is built. Freud' s metapsychology is an ever- ren 
ewed attempt to uncover, and to question, the terr 
ible necessity of the inner connection between civ 
ilization and barbarism, progress and suffering, f 
reedom and unhappiness -- a connection which revea 
is itself ultimately as that between Eros and Than 
atos . Freud questions culture not from a romantici 
st -- 18 - - or utopian point of view , but on the 
ground of the suffering and misery which its impl 
ementation involves. Cultural freedom thus appears 
in the light of unfreedom, and cultural progress 
in the light of constraint. Culture is not thereby 
refuted: unfreedom and constraint are the price t 
hat must be paid . But as Freud exposes their scop 
e and their depth, he upholds the tabooed aspir -- 17 
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eedom and unhappiness -- a connection which reveal 
s itself ultimately as that between Eros and Thana 
tos . Freud questions culture not from a romanticis 
t -- 18 - - or utopian point of view , but on the 
ground of the suffering and misery which its imple 
mentation involves. Cultural freedom thus appears 
in the light of unfreedom, and cultural progress i 
n the light of constraint. Culture is not thereby 
refuted: unfreedom and constraint are the price th 
at must be paid . But as Freud exposes their scope 
and their depth, he upholds the tabooed aspiration 
edom and necessity coincide. Whatever liberty exis 


of h 



ts in the realm of the developed consciousness, an 
d in the world it has created, is only derivative, 
compromised freedom , gained at the expense of th 
e full satisfaction of needs. And in so far as the 
full satisfaction of needs is happiness, freedom 
in civilization is essentially antagonistic to hap 
piness : it involves the repressive modification ( 
sublimation) of happiness . Conversely, the uncon 
scious , the deepest and oldest layer of the menta 
1 personality, is the drive for integral gratifica 
tion , which is absence of want and repression . A 
s such it is the immediate identity of necessity a 
nd freedom . According to Freud’s conception the e 
quation of freedom and happiness tabooed by the co 
nscious is upheld by the unconscious. Its truth , 
although repelled by consciousness, continues to h 
aunt the mind; it preserves the memory of past sta 
ges of individual development at which integral gr 
atification is obtained. And the past continues to 
claim the future: it generates the wish that the 
paradise be re-created on the basis of the achieve 
ments of civilization . If memory moves into the c 
enter of psychoanalysis as a decisive mode of cogn 
ition, this is far more than a therapeutic device 
; the therapeutic role of memory derives from the 
truth value of memory. Its truth value lies in the 
specific -- 19 - - function of memory to preserve 
promises and potentialities which are betrayed an 
d even outlawed by the mature, civilized individua 
1, but which had once been fulfilled in his dim pa 
st and which are never entirely forgotten. The rea 
lity principle restrains the cognitive function of 
memory -- its commitment to the past experience o 
f happiness which spurns the desire for its consci 
ous re-creation. The psychoanalytic liberation of 
memory explodes the rationality of the repressed i 
ndividual . As cognition gives way to re-cognition, 
the forbidden images and impulses of childhood be 
gin to tell the truth that reason denies. Regression 
ered past yields critical standards which are tabo 
oed by the present. Moreover, the restoration of m 



emory is accompanied by the restoration of the cog 
nitive content of phantasy. Psychoanalytic theory 
removes these mental faculties from the noncommitt 
al sphere of daydreaming and fiction and recapture 
s their strict truths. The weight of these discove 
ries must eventually shatter the framework in whic 
h they were made and confined. The liberation of t 
he past does not end in its reconciliation with th 
e present. Against the self -imposed restraint of 
the discoverer, the orientation on the past tends 
toward an orientation on the future. 5 The recherc 
he du temps perdu becomes the vehicle of future li 
beration. -- 20 - - The subsequent discussion will 
be focused on this hidden trend in psychoanalysis 
. Freud’ s analysis of the development of the rep 
ressive mental apparatus proceeds on two levels: ( 
a ) Ontogenetic: the growth of the repressed indiv 
idual from early infancy to his conscious societal 
existence, (b ) Phylogenetic: the growth of repre 
ssive civilization from the primal horde to the fu 
lly constituted civilized state. The two levels ar 
e continually interrelated. This interrelation is 
epitomized in Freud’s notion of the return of the 
repressed in history: the individual re- experienc 
es and reenacts the great traumatic events in the 
development of the genus, and the instinctual dyna 
mic reflects throughout the conflict between indiv 
idual and genus (between particular and universal) 
as well as the various solutions of this conflict. 



to the mature state of the civilized individual. 

We shall then return to the phylogenetic origins a 
nd extend the Freudian conception to the mature st 
ate of the civilized genus. The constant interrela 
tion between the two levels means that recurrent c 
ross-ref erences , anticipations, and repetitions ar 
e unavoidable. Chapter One: The Hidden Trend in Ps 
ychoanalysis -- nts -- Note: 1 "Formulations Regar 
ding the Two Principles in Mental Functioning, " in 
Collected Papers (London : Hogarth Press, 1950), 

IV, 14. Quotations are used by permission of the p 
ublisher. Note: 2 Ibid., p. 18. Note: 3 Ibid., p. 

16. Note: 4 A General Introduction to Psychoanalys 
is (New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1943), p 
. 273. Note: 5 See Chapter 11 below. Ernest G . S 
chachte ' s paper "On Memory and Childhood Amnesia " 
gives the only adequate psychoanalytic interpreta 
tion of the function of memory at the individual a 
s well as societal level. The paper is entirely fo 
cused on the explosive force of memory, and its co 
ntrol and "conventionalization" by society. It is, 
in my view , one of the few real contributions to 
the philosophy of psychoanalysis . Schachtel ' s pa 
per is in A Study of Interpersonal Relations, edit 
ed by Patrick Mullahy (New York: Hermitage Press, 

1950), pp . 3 -49. Previous Source Document Chapte 
r Two : The Origin of the Repressed Individual [On 
togenesis] by Herbert Marcuse, in Eros and Civiliz 
ation: Philosophical Inquiry Into Freud, by Herber 
t Marcuse. (Beacon Press, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 

21-54 . [Bibliographic Details] [View Documents ] 

- - [21] -- Chapter Two: The Origin of the Repres 

sed Individual [Ontogenesis] Freud traces the deve 
lopment of repression in the instinctual structure 
of the individual. The fate of human freedom and 
happiness is fought out and decided in the struggl 
e of the instincts -- literally a struggle of life 
and death -- in which soma and psyche, nature and 
civilization participate. This biological and at 
the same time sociological dynamic is the centeWe shall f 
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ual [Ontogenesis] by Herbert Marcuse, in Eros and 
Civilization: Philosophical Inquiry Into Freud, by 
Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon Press, Boston, MA, 1955) 

. pp . 21-54 . [Bibliographic Details] [View Docu 
ments ] - - [21] -- Chapter Two: The Origin of the 

Repressed Individual [Ontogenesis] Freud traces t 
he development of repression in the instinctual st 
ructure of the individual. The fate of human freed 
om and happiness is fought out and decided in the 
struggle of the instincts — literally a struggle 
of life and death -- in which soma and psyche, nat 
ure and civilization participate. This biological 
and at the same time sociological dynamic is the c 
enter of Freud’s metapsychology. He unfolded these 
decisive hypotheses with constant hesitations and 
qualifications - - and then left them in abeyance 
. The final theory of instincts, in whose context 
they emerged after 1920, was preceded by at least 
two different conceptions of the anatomy of the me 
ntal personality. There is no need here to review 
the history of the psychoanalytic theory of instin 
cts; 1 a brief summary of some of its features may 
suffice to prepare for our discussion. Throughout 
the various stages of Freud’s theory , the -- 22 
- - mental apparatus appears as a dynamic union of 
opposites of the unconscious and the conscious st 
ructures; of primary and secondary processes ; of 
inherited, ’’constitutionally fixed’’ and acquired f 
orces ; of soma-psyche and the external reality. T 
his dualistic construction continues to prevail ev 
en in the later tripartite topology of id, ego, an 
d superego; the intermediary and ’’overlapping’’ ele 
ments tend toward the two poles. They find their m 
ost striking expression in the two ultimate princi 
pies which govern the mental apparatus: pleasure p 
rinciple and reality principle. At the earliest st 
age of its development, Freud's theory is built ar 
ound the antagonism between sex (libidinous) and e 
go (self- preservation) instincts; at the latest s 
tage, it is centered on the conflict between thChapter Tw 
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ing a brief intermediary period, the dualistic con 



ception was replaced by the assumption of one all 
-pervasive (narcissistic) libido . Throughout all 
these modifications of Freud’ s theory , sexuality 
retains its predominant place in the instinctual 
structure. The predominant role of sexuality is ro 
oted in the very nature of the mental apparatus as 
Freud conceived it: if the primary mental process 
es are governed by the pleasure principle, then th 
at instinct which, in operating under this princip 
le, sustains life itself must be the life instinct 
. But Freud’ s early concept of sexuality is still 
far remote from that of Eros as life instinct. Th 
e sexual instinct is first only one specific insti 
net ( or, rather, group of instincts) side by side 
with the ego (or self-preservation) instincts, an 
d is defined by its specific genesis , aim, and ob 
ject. Far from being ’’pan- sexualism, ’’ Freud’s the 
ory is, at least until -- 23 - - his introduction 
of narcissism in 1914, characterized by a restrict 
ion of the scope of sexuality - - a restriction wh 
ich is maintained in spite of the persistent diffi 
culty in verifying the independent existence of no 
n-sexual self-preservation instincts. It is still 
a long way to the hypothesis that the latter are m 
erely component instincts ’’whose function it is to 
assure that the organism shall follow its own pat 
h to death, and to ward off any possible ways of r 
eturning to inorganic existence other than those w 
hich are immanent in the organism itself, ’’ 2 or -- 
which might be another way of saying the same thi 
ng -- that they are themselves of a libidinal natu 
re, part of Eros. However, the discovery of infant 
ile sexuality and of the all but unlimited erotoge 
nic zones of the body anticipates the subsequent r 
ecognition of the libidinal components of the self 
-preservation instincts and prepares the ground fo 
r the final reinterpretation of sexuality in terms 
of the life instinct (Eros) . In the final formula 
tion of the theory of instincts, the self -preservation 
the individual and his justification in the "strug 
gle for existence ’’ -- are dissolved: their work n 



ow appears as that of the generic sex instincts or 
, in so far as self- preservation is achieved thro 
ugh socially useful aggression, as the work of the 
destruction instincts. Eros and the death instinc 
t are now the two basic instincts. But it is of th 
e greatest importance to notice that, in introduci 
ng the new conception, Freud is driven to emphasiz 
e time and again the common nature of the instinct 
s prior to their differentiation. The 



he discovery of the fundamental regressive or "con 
servative" tendency in all instinctual life. Freud 
cannot escape the suspicion that he has come upon 
a hitherto unnoticed "universal attribute of the 
instincts and perhaps of organic life in general, " 
namely , "a compulsion inherent in organic life t 
o restore an earlier state of things which the liv 
ing entity has been obliged to abandon under the p 
ressure of external disturbing forces" — a kind o 
f "organic elasticity" or "inertia inherent in org 
anic life." 3 This would be the ultimate content o 
r substance of those "primary processes " which Fr 
eud from the beginning recognized as operating in 
the unconscious . They were first designated as th 
e striving for "the free outflow of the quantities 
of excitation" caused by the impact of external r 
eality on the organism ; 4 the entirely free out f 1 

ow would be the complete gratification . Now, twen 
ty years later, Freud still starts from this assum 
ption : The pleasure principle, then., is a tenden 
cy operating in the service of a function whose bu 
siness it is to free the mental apparatus entirely 
from excitation or to keep the amount of excitati 
on in it constant or to keep it as low as possible 
. We cannot yet decide with certainty in favour o 
f any of these ways of putting it. 5 But more and 
more the inner logic of the conception asserts its 
elf. Constant freedom from excitation has been fin 
ally abandoned at the birth of life; the instinctu 
al tendency toward -- 25 - - equilibrium thus is u 
ltimately regression behind life itself. The prima 
ry processes of the mental apparatus, in their str 
iving for integral gratification, seem to be fatal 
ly bound to the "most universal endeavour of all 1 
iving substance -- namely to return to the quiesce 
nee of the inorganic world." 6 The instincts are d 
rawn into the orbit of death. "If it is true that 
life is governed by Fechner ' s principle of consta 
nt equilibrium, it consists of a continuous descen 
t toward death." 7 The Nirvana principle now em -- 
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e discovery of the fundamental regressive or "cons 
ervative" tendency in all instinctual life. Freud 
cannot escape the suspicion that he has come upon 
a hitherto unnoticed "universal attribute of the i 
nstincts and perhaps of organic life in general, " 
namely , "a compulsion inherent in organic life to 
restore an earlier state of things which the livi 
ng entity has been obliged to abandon under the pr 
essure of external disturbing forces" -- a kind of 
"organic elasticity" or "inertia inherent in orga 
nic life." 3 This would be the ultimate content or 
substance of those "primary processes " which Fre 
ud from the beginning recognized as operating in t 
he unconscious . They were first designated as the 
striving for "the free outflow of the quantities 
of excitation" caused by the impact of external re 
ality on the organism ; 4 the entirely free out f lo 

w would be the complete gratification . Now, twent 
y years later, Freud still starts from this assump 
tion : The pleasure principle, then., is a tendenc 
y operating in the service of a function whose bus 
iness it is to free the mental apparatus entirely 
from excitation or to keep the amount of excitatio 
n in it constant or to keep it as low as possible 
. We cannot yet decide with certainty in favour of 
any of these ways of putting it. 5 But more and m 
ore the inner logic of the conception asserts itse 
If. Constant freedom from excitation has been fina 
lly abandoned at the birth of life; the instinctua 
1 tendency toward -- 25 - - equilibrium thus is ul 
timately regression behind life itself. The primar 
y processes of the mental apparatus, in their stri 
ving for integral gratification, seem to be fatall 
y bound to the "most universal endeavour of all li 
ving substance -- namely to return to the quiescen 
ce of the inorganic world." 6 The instincts are dr 
awn into the orbit of death. "If it is true that 1 
ife is governed by Fechner ' s principle of constan 
t equilibrium, it consists of a continuous descent 
toward death." 7 The Nirvana principle now emerges as th 
nd perhaps of nervous life in general." And the pi 



easure principle appears in the light of the Nirva 
na principle — as an "expression" of the Nirvana 
principle: ... the effort to reduce, to keep const 
ant or to remove internal tension due to stimuli ( 
the "Nirvana Principle". . . ) . . . finds expression i 

n the pleasure principle; and our recognition of t 
his fact is one of our strongest reasons for belie 
ving in the existence of death instincts. 8 Howeve 

r, the primacy of the Nirvana principle, the terri 
fying convergence of pleasure and death, is dissol 
ved as soon as it is established. No matter how un 
iversal the regressive inertia of organic life, th 
e instincts strive to attain their objective in fu 
ndamentally different modes. The difference is tan 
tamount to that of sustaining and destroying life. 

Out of the common nature of instinctual life deve 
lop two antagonistic instincts. The life instincts 
(Eros) gain ascendency over the death instincts. 

They continuously -- 26 - - counteract and delay t 
he "descent toward death": "fresh tensions are int 
roduced by the claims of Eros, of the sexual insti 
nets, as expressed in instinctual needs." 9 They b 
egin their life-reproducing function with the sepa 
ration of the germ cells from the organism and the 
coalescence of two such cell bodies, 10 proceedin 
g to the establishment and preservation of "ever g 
reater unities " of life. 11 They thus win, agains 
t death, the "potential immortality" of the living 
substance . 12 The dynamic dualism of instinctual 
life seems assured. However, Freud at once harks 
back to the original common nature of the instinct 

s. The life instincts "are conservative in the sam 
e sense as the other instincts in that they bring 
back earlier states of the living substance " - - 
although they are conservative "to a higher degree 
. " 13 Sexuality would thus ultimately obey the sam 
e principle as the death instinct. Later, Freud, i 
n order to illustrate the regressive character of 
sexuality, recalls Plato’s "fantastic hypothesis " that " 
ng to life was 14 torn apart into small particles, 

which have ever since endeavoured to reunite thro 



ugh the sexual instincts." Does Eros, in spite of 
15 all the evidence, in the last analysis work in 
the service of the death instinct, and is life rea 
lly only one long "detour to death"? But the evide 
nee is strong enough, and the detour is long -- 27 
- - enough to warrant the opposite assumption . E 
ros is defined as the great unifying force that pr 
eserves all life. 16 The ultimate relation between 
Eros and Thanatos remains obscure. If Eros and Th 
anatos thus emerge as the two basic instincts whos 
e ubiquitous presence and continuous fusion (and d 
e-fusion) characterize the life process, then this 
theory of instincts is far more than a reformulat 
ion of the preceding Freudian concepts. Psychoanal 
ysts have correctly emphasized that Freud' s last 
metapsychology is based on an essentially new cone 
ept of instinct: the instincts are defined no long 
er in terms of their origin and their organic func 
tion, but in terms of a determining force which gi 
ves the life processes a definite "direction" (Ric 
htung) , in terms of "life-principles." The notions 
instinct, principle, regulation are being assimil 
ated . "The rigid opposition between a mental appa 
ratus regulated by certain principles on the one s 
ide, and instincts 17 penetrating into the apparat 
us from the outside on the other, could no longer 
be maintained." Moreover , the dualistic conception 



ver since the introduction of narcissism , now see 
ms to be threatened from quite a different directi 
on. With the recognition of the libidinal componen 
ts of the ego instincts, it became -- 28 - - pract 
ically impossible "to point to any instincts other 
than the libidinal ones, " 18 to find any instinct 
ual impulses which do not "disclose themselves as 
derivatives of Eros." 19 This inability to discove 
r in the primary instinctual structure anything th 
at is not Eros, the monism of sexuality — an inab 
ility which, as we shall see, is the very token of 
the truth -- now seems to turn into its opposite: 
into a monism of death. To be sure, the analysis 
of the repetition and regression- compulsion, and 
"ultimately" the sadistic constituents of Eros, re 
stores the shaken dualistic conception: the death 
instinct becomes Eros’ partner in its own right in 
the primary instinctual structure , and the perpe 
tual struggle between the two constitutes the prim 
ary dynamic. However, the discovery of the common 
"conservative nature" of the instincts militates a 
gainst the dualistic conception and keeps Freud's 
late metapsychology in that state of suspense and 
depth which makes it one of the great intellectual 
ventures in the science of man. The quest for the 
common origin of the two basic instincts can no 1 
onger be silenced. 20 Fenichel pointed out that Fr 
eud himself made a decisive step in this direction 
by assuming a "displaceable energy, which is in i 
tself neutral, but is able to join forces either w 
ith an erotic or with a destructive impulse " -- w 
ith the life or the death instinct. Never before h 
as death been so consistently taken into the essen 
ce of life; -- 29 - - but never before also has de 
ath come so close to Eros. Fenichel raises the dec 
isive question whether the antithesis of Eros and 
death instinct is not the "differentiation of an o 
riginally common root." He suggests that the pheno 
mena grouped together as the death instinct may be 
taken as expression of a principle "valid for of the ins 
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s to be threatened from quite a different directio 
n. With the recognition of the libidinal component 
s of the ego instincts, it became -- 28 - - practi 
cally impossible "to point to any instincts other 
than the libidinal ones, " 18 to find any instinctu 
al impulses which do not "disclose themselves as d 
erivatives of Eros." 19 This inability to discover 
in the primary instinctual structure anything tha 
t is not Eros, the monism of sexuality -- an inabi 
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the truth -- now seems to turn into its opposite: 
into a monism of death. To be sure, the analysis o 
f the repetition and regression- compulsion, and " 
ultimately" the sadistic constituents of Eros, res 
tores the shaken dualistic conception: the death i 
nstinct becomes Eros’ partner in its own right in 
the primary instinctual structure , and the perpet 
ual struggle between the two constitutes the prima 
ry dynamic. However, the discovery of the common " 
conservative nature" of the instincts militates ag 
ainst the dualistic conception and keeps Freud’s 1 
ate metapsychology in that state of suspense and d 
epth which makes it one of the great intellectual 
ventures in the science of man. The quest for the 
common origin of the two basic instincts can no lo 
nger be silenced. 20 Fenichel pointed out that Fre 
ud himself made a decisive step in this direction 
by assuming a "displaceable energy, which is in it 
self neutral, but is able to join forces either wi 
th an erotic or with a destructive impulse " — wi 
th the life or the death instinct. Never before ha 
s death been so consistently taken into the essenc 
e of life; -- 29 - - but never before also has dea 
th come so close to Eros. Fenichel raises the deci 
sive question whether the antithesis of Eros and d 
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iginally common root." He suggests that the phenom 
ena grouped together as the death instinct may be 
taken as expression of a principle "valid for all instinc 
f development, 21 "might have been modified. . . by 



external influences . " Moreover, if the "regressio 
n-compulsion " in all organic life is striving for 
integral quiescence, if the Nirvana principle is 
the ground of the pleasure principle, then the nec 
essity of death appears in an entirely new light. 

The death instinct is destructiveness not for its 
own sake, but for the relief of tension . The desc 
ent toward death is an unconscious flight from pai 
n and want. It is an expression of the eternal str 
uggle against suffering and repression. And the de 
ath instinct itself seems to be affected by the hi 
storical changes which affect this struggle. Furth 
er explanation of the historical character of the 
instincts requires placing them in the new concept 
of the person which corresponds to the last versi 
on of Freud’s theory of instincts. The main "layer 
s" of the mental structure are now designated as i 
d, ego, and superego. The fundamental , oldest, an 
d largest layer is the id , the domain of the unco 
nscious , of the primary instincts. The id is free 
from the forms and principles which constitute th 
e conscious, social individual. It is neither affe 
cted by time nor troubled by contradictions; it kn 
ows "no values , no good and evil, no morality." 2 
2 It -- 30 - - does not aim at self -preservation: 

23 all it strives for is satisfaction of its inst 
inctual needs, in accordance with the pleasure pri 
nciple . 24 Under the influence of the external wor 
Id ( the environment) , a part of the id, which is 
equipped with the organs for the reception of and 
the protection from stimuli , gradually developed 
into the ego. It is the "mediator" between the id 
and the external world. Perception and consciousn 
ess are only the smallest and "most superficial" p 
art of the ego , the part topographically closest 
to the external world; but by virtue of these inst 
rumentalit ies (the "perceptual- conscious system") 
the ego preserves its existence , observing and t 
esting the reality, taking and preserving a "true picture 
, and altering the latter in its own interest. Thu 
s the ego has the task of "representing the extern 



al world for the id, and so of saving it; for the 
id, blindly striving to gratify its instincts in c 
omplete disregard of the superior strength of outs 
ide forces , could not otherwise escape annihilati 
on." 25 In fulfilling this task, the chief functio 
n of the ego is that of co-ordinating, altering, o 
rganizing, and controlling the instinctual impulse 
s of the id so as to minimize conflicts with the r 
eality: to repress impulses that are incompatible 
with the reality, to "reconcile" others with the r 
eality by changing their object, delaying or diver 
ting their gratification , transforming their mode 
of gratification , amalgamating them with other i 
mpulses, and so on. In this way, the ego "dethrone 
s the pleasure- principle, which exerts undisputed 
-- 31 - - sway over the processes in the id, and 
substitutes for it the reality- principle, which p 
romises greater security and greater success." In 
spite of its all-important functions, which secure 
instinctual gratification to an organism that wou 
id otherwise almost certainly be destroyed or dest 
roy itself, the ego retains its birthmark as an "o 
utgrowth" of the id. In relation to the id, the pr 
ocesses of the ego remain secondary processes . No 
thing elucidates more strikingly the dependent fun 
ction of the ego than Freud’s early formulation th 
at all thinking "is merely a detour from the memor 
y of gratification... to the identical cathexis of 
the same memory, which is to be 



s . " 26 The memory of gratification is at the origi 
n of all thinking, and the impulse to recapture pa 
st gratification is the hidden driving power behin 
d the process of thought . Because the reality pri 
nciple makes this process an unending series of "d 
etours , " the ego experiences reality as predomina 
ntly hostile, and the ego’ s attitude is predomina 
ntly one of "defense." But, on the other hand, sin 
ce reality, via these detours, provides gratificat 
ion ( although only "modified " gratification ) , t 
he ego has to reject those impulses which would, i 
f gratified, destroy its life. The ego’s defense i 
s thus a two- front struggle. In the course of the 
development of the ego another mental "entity" ar 
ises: the superego. It originates from the long de 
pendency of the infant on his parents; the parenta 
1 -- 32 - - influence remains the core of the supe 
rego . Subsequently, a number of societal and cultu 
ral influences are taken in by the superego until 
it coagulates into the powerful representative of 
established morality and "what people call the 'hi 
gher ' things in human life." Now the "external re 
strictions" which first the parents and then other 
societal agencies have imposed upon the individua 
1 are "intro jected" into the ego and become its "c 
onscience "; henceforth, the sense of guilt - - th 
e need for punishment generated by the transgressi 
ons or by the wish to transgress these restriction 
s (especially in the Oedipus situation) -- permeat 
es the mental life. "As a rule the ego carries out 
repressions in the service and at the behest of i 
ts superego." 27 However, the repressions soon bee 
ome unconscious, automatic as it were, and a "grea 
t part" of the sense of guilt remains unconscious. 

Franz Alexander speaks of the "transformation of 
conscious condemnation, which depends upon percept 
ion (and judgment ) , into an unconscious process o 
f repression"; he assumes a tendency toward a deer 
ease of mobile psychic energy to a "tonic form" -- 
corporealization of the psyche. 28 This develoreached on 
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t coagulates into the powerful representative of e 
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her ’ things in human life." Now the "external res 
trictions" which first the parents and then other 
societal agencies have imposed upon the individual 
are " intro jected" into the ego and become its "co 
nscience "; henceforth, the sense of guilt - - the 
need for punishment generated by the transgressio 
ns or by the wish to transgress these restrictions 
(especially in the Oedipus situation) -- permeate 
s the mental life. "As a rule the ego carries out 
repressions in the service and at the behest of it 
s superego." 27 However, the repressions soon beco 
me unconscious, automatic as it were, and a "great 
part" of the sense of guilt remains unconscious. 

Franz Alexander speaks of the "transformation of c 
onscious condemnation, which depends upon percepti 
on (and judgment ) , into an unconscious process of 
repression"; he assumes a tendency toward a decre 
ase of mobile psychic energy to a "tonic form" -- 
corporealization of the psyche. 28 This development, by 
the demands of reality (the parents and their sue 



cessors in the formation of the superego) are tran 
sformed into unconscious automatic reactions, is o 
f the utmost importance for the course of civiliza 
tion . The reality principle asserts itself throug 
h a shrinking of the conscious ego in a significan 
t direction: the autonomous -- 33 - - development 
of the instincts is frozen , and their pattern is 
fixed at the childhood level. Adherence to a statu 
s quo ante is implanted in the instinctual structu 
re. The individual becomes inst inctually re-action 
ary -- in the literal as well as the figurative se 
nse . It exercises against itself, unconsciously, a 
severity which once was appropriate to an infanti 
le stage of its development but which has long sin 
ce become obsolete in the light of the rational po 
tentialities of (individual and social ) maturity. 

29 The individual punishes itself (and then is pu 
nished) for deeds which are undone or which are no 
longer incompatible with civilized reality, with 
civilized man. The superego thus enforces not only 
the demands of reality but also those of a past r 
eality. By virtue of these unconscious mechanisms, 
the mental development lags behind the real devel 
opment, or (since the former is itself a factor in 
the latter) retards the real development, denies 
its potentialities in the name of the past. The pa 
st reveals its twofold function in the shaping of 
the individual — and of his society. Recalling th 
e dominion of the primal pleasure principle, where 
freedom from want was a necessity, the id carries 
the memory traces of this state forward into ever 
y present future: it projects the past into the fu 
ture . However, the superego, also unconscious, re 
jects this instinctual claim on the future, in the 
name of a past no longer one of integral satisfac 
tion but one of bitter adjustment to a punitive pr 
esent . Phylogenet ically and ontogenet ically , with 
the progress of civilization and with the -- 34 - 
- growth of the individual, the memory traces of the uni 
submerged in the acceptance of the necessity of un 
freedom ; rational and rationalized, memory itself 



bows to the reality principle. The reality princi 
pie sustains the organism in the external world. I 
n the case of the human organism , this is an hist 
orical world. The external world faced by the grow 
ing ego is at any stage a specific socio-historica 
1 organization of reality, affecting the mental st 
ructure through specific societal agencies or agen 
ts. It has been argued that Freud' s concept reali 
ty principle obliterates this fact by making histo 
rical contingencies into biological necessities: h 
is analysis of the repressive transformation of th 
e instincts under the impact of the reality princi 
pie generalizes from a specific historical form of 
reality to reality pure and simple. This criticis 
m is valid, but its validity does not vitiate the 
truth in Freud's generalization, namely , that a r 
epressive organization of the instincts underlies 
all historical forms of the reality principle in c 
ivilization . If he justifies the repressive organ 
ization of the instincts by the irreconcilability 
between the primary pleasure principle and the rea 
lity principle, he expresses the historical fact t 
hat civilization has progressed as organized domin 
ation. This awareness guides his entire phylogenet 
ic construction, which derives civilization from t 
he replacement of the patriarchal despotism of the 
primal horde by the internalized despotism of the 
brother clan. Precisely because all civilization 
has been organized domination, the historical deve 
lopment assumes the dignity and necessity of a uni 
versal biological development. The "unhistorical " 
character of the Freudian -- 35 - - 



te : their historical substance must be recaptured 
, not by adding some sociological factors (as do t 
he "cultural " Neo- Freudian schools), but by unfo 
lding their own content. In this sense, our subseq 
uent discussion is an "extrapolation, " which deriv 
es from Freud's theory notions and propositions im 
plied in it only in a reified form, in which histo 
rical processes appear as natural (biological) pro 
cesses . Terminologically , this extrapolation cal 
is for a duplication of concepts: the Freudian ter 
ms, which do not adequately differentiate between 
the biological and the sociohistorical vicissitude 
s of the instincts, must be paired with correspond 
ing terms denoting the specific socio- historical 
component . Presently we shall introduce two such 
terms : (a ) Surplus-repression: the restrictions 
necessitated by social domination. This is disting 
uished from ( basic) repression: the "modification 
s " of the instincts necessary for the perpetuatio 
n of the human race in civilization . (b ) Perform 
ance principle: the prevailing historical form of 
the reality principle. Behind the reality principl 
e lies the fundamental fact of Ananke or scarcity 
(Lebensnot ) , which means that the struggle for ex 
istence takes place in a world too poor for the sa 
tisfaction of human needs without constant restrai 
nt, renunciation, delay. In other words, whatever 
satisfaction is possible necessitates work, more o 
r less painful arrangements and undertakings for t 
he procurement of the means for satisfying needs. 

For the duration of work, which occupies practical 
ly the entire existence of the mature individual, 
pleasure is "suspended" and pain prevails. And sin 
ce -- 36 - - the basic instincts strive for the pr 
evalence of pleasure and for the absence of pain , 
the pleasure principle is incompatible with reali 
ty, and the instincts have to undergo a repressive 
regimentation . However, this argument, which loo 
ms large in Freud' s metapsychology , is fallaciou 
s in so far as it applies to the brute fact of concepts t 
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less painful arrangements and undertakings for th 
e procurement of the means for satisfying needs. F 
or the duration of work, which occupies practicall 
y the entire existence of the mature individual, p 
leasure is "suspended" and pain prevails. And sine 
e -- 36 - - the basic instincts strive for the pre 
valence of pleasure and for the absence of pain , 
the pleasure principle is incompatible with realit 
y, and the instincts have to undergo a repressive 
regimentation . However, this argument, which loom 
s large in Freud’ s metapsychology , is fallacious 
in so far as it applies to the brute fact of scarcity wh 
ific organization of scarcity, and of a specific e 



xistential attitude enforced by this organization 
. The prevalent scarcity has, throughout civilizat 
ion (although in very different modes) , been orga 
nized in such a way that it has not been distribut 
ed collectively in accordance with individual need 
s, nor has the procurement of goods for the satisf 
action of needs been organized with the objective 
of best satisfying the developing needs of the ind 
ividuals. Instead, the distribution of scarcity as 
well as the effort of overcoming it, the mode of 
work, have been imposed upon individuals — first 
by mere violence , subsequently by a more rational 
utilization of power. However, no matter how usef 
ul this rationality was for the progress of the wh 
ole, it remained the rationality of domination, an 
d the gradual conquest of scarcity was inextricabl 
y bound up with and shaped by the interest of domi 
nation. Domination differs from rational exercise 
of authority. The latter, which is inherent in any 
societal division of labor, is derived from knowl 
edge and confined to the administration of functio 
ns and arrangements necessary for the advancement 
of the whole. In contrast, domination is exercised 
by a particular group or individual in order to s 
ustain and enhance itself in a privileged position 
. Such domination does not exclude -- 37 - - techn 
ical, material, and intellectual progress, but onl 
y as an unavoidable by-product while preserving ir 
rational scarcity, want, and constraint. The vario 
us modes of domination (of man and nature) result 
in various historical forms of the reality princip 
le . For example , a society in which all members n 
ormally work for a living requires other modes of 
repression than a society in which labor is the ex 
elusive province of one specific group. Similarly, 
repression will be different in scope and degree 
according to whether social production is oriented 
on individual consumption or on profit; whether a 
market economy prevails or a planned economy; whether pr 
ferences affect the very content of the reality pr 
inciple, for every form of the reality principle m 



ust be embodied in a system of societal institutio 
ns and relations , laws and values which transmit 
and enforce the required "modification" of the ins 
tincts. This "body" of the reality principle is di 
fferent at the different stages of civilization. M 
oreover, while any form of the reality principle d 
emands a considerable degree and scope of repressi 
ve control over the instincts, the specific histor 
ical institutions of the reality principle and the 
specific interests of domination introduce additi 
onal controls over and above those indispensable f 
or civilized human association . These additional 
controls arising from the specific institutions of 
domination are what we denote as surplus -repress 
ion. For example, the modifications and deflection 
s of instinctual energy necessitated by the perpet 
uation of the monogamic-pat riarchal family, or by 
a hierarchical division -- 38 - - of labor, or by 
public control over the individual’s private exist 
ence are instances of surplus -repression pertaini 
ng to the institutions of a particular reality pri 
nciple . They are added to the basic (phylogenetic) 
restrictions of the instincts which mark the deve 
lopment of man from the human animal to the animal 
sapiens. The power to restrain and guide instinct 
ual drives, to make biological necessities into in 
dividual needs and desires, increases rather than 
reduces gratification: the ' ’ mediatization" of nat 
ure, the breaking of its compulsion, is the human 
form of the pleasure principle. Such restrictions 
of the instincts may first have been enforced by scarcity 



mal, but they have become the privilege and distin 
ction of man which enabled 30 him to transform the 
blind necessity of the fulfillment of want into d 
esired gratification . The "containment" of the pa 
rtial sexual impulses, the progress to genitality 
belong to this basic layer of repression which mak 
es possible intensified pleasure: the maturation o 
f the organism involves normal and natural maturat 
ion of pleasure. However, the mastery of instinctu 
al drives may also be used against gratification ; 

in the history of civilization, basic repression 
and surplus- repression have been inextricably int 
ertwined, and the normal progress to genitality ha 
s been organized in such a way that the partial im 
pulses and their "zones" were all but desexualized 
in order to conform to the requirements of a spec 
ific social organization of the human existence . 

The vicissitudes of the "proximity senses" (smell 
and taste) provide a good example for the interrel 
ation between basic repression and -- 39 - - surpl 
us -repression. Freud thought that "the coprophili 
c elements in the instinct have proved incompatibl 
e with our aesthetic ideas, 31 probably since the 
time when man developed an upright posture and so 
removed his organ of smell from the ground." There 
is, however, another aspect to the subduing of th 
e proximity senses in civilization : they succumb 
to the rigidly enforced taboos on too intense bodi 
ly pleasure. The pleasure of smell and taste is "m 
uch more of a bodily, physical one , hence also mo 
re akin to sexual pleasure, than is the more subli 
me pleasure aroused by sound and the least bodily 
of all pleasures, the sight of something beautiful 
. " 32 Smell and taste give, as it were, unsublima 
ted pleasure per se (and unrepressed disgust) . The 
y relate ( and separate) individuals immediately, 
without the generalized and conventionalized forms 
of consciousness, morality, aesthetics. Such imme 
diacy is incompatible with the effectiveness of or 
ganized domination, with a society which "tendsand by the 



al, but they have become the privilege and distinc 
tion of man which enabled 30 him to transform the 
blind necessity of the fulfillment of want into de 
sired gratification . The "containment" of the par 
tial sexual impulses, the progress to genitality b 
elong to this basic layer of repression which make 
s possible intensified pleasure: the maturation of 
the organism involves normal and natural maturati 
on of pleasure. However, the mastery of instinctua 
1 drives may also be used against gratification ; 
in the history of civilization, basic repression a 
nd surplus- repression have been inextricably inte 
rtwined, and the normal progress to genitality has 
been organized in such a way that the partial imp 
ulses and their "zones" were all but desexualized 
in order to conform to the requirements of a speci 
fic social organization of the human existence . T 
he vicissitudes of the "proximity senses" (smell a 
nd taste) provide a good example for the interrela 
tion between basic repression and -- 39 - - surplu 
s -repression. Freud thought that "the coprophilic 
elements in the instinct have proved incompatible 
with our aesthetic ideas, 31 probably since the t 
ime when man developed an upright posture and so r 
emoved his organ of smell from the ground." There 
is, however, another aspect to the subduing of the 
proximity senses in civilization : they succumb t 
o the rigidly enforced taboos on too intense bodil 
y pleasure. The pleasure of smell and taste is "mu 
ch more of a bodily, physical one , hence also mor 
e akin to sexual pleasure, than is the more sublim 
e pleasure aroused by sound and the least bodily o 
f all pleasures, the sight of something beautiful 
. " 32 Smell and taste give, as it were, unsublimat 
ed pleasure per se (and unrepressed disgust) . They 
relate ( and separate) individuals immediately, w 
ithout the generalized and conventionalized forms 
of consciousness, morality, aesthetics. Such immed 
iacy is incompatible with the effectiveness of org 
anized domination, with a society which "tends to isolate 
, and to prevent spontaneous relationships and the 



'natural' animal -like expressions of such relati 
ons . The pleasure of the proximity senses plays o 
n the erotogenic zones of the body -- and does so 
only for the sake of pleasure. Their unrepressed d 
evelopment would eroticize the organism to such an 
extent that it would counteract the desexualizati 
on of the organism required by its social utilizat 
ion as an instrument of labor. -- 40 - - Throughou 
t the recorded history of civilization , the insti 
nctual constraint enforced by scarcity has been in 
tensified by constraints enforced by the hierarchi 
cal distribution of scarcity and labor; the intere 
st of domination added surplus -repression to the 
organization of the instincts under the reality pr 
inciple . The pleasure principle was dethroned not 
only because it militated against progress in civi 
lization but also because it militated against a c 
ivilization whose progress perpetuates domination 
and toil. Freud seems to acknowledge this fact whe 
n he compares the attitude of civilization toward 
sexuality with that of a tribe or a section of the 
population "which has gained the upper hand and i 
s exploiting the rest to its own advantage. Fear o 
f a revolt among the oppressed then becomes a moti 
ve for even stricter regulations." 34 The modifica 
tion of the instincts under the reality principle 
affects the life instinct as well as the death ins 
tinct; but the development of the latter becomes f 
ully understandable only in the light of the devel 
opment of the life instinct, i. e . , of the repres 
sive organization of sexuality. The sex instincts 
bear the brunt of the reality principle. Their org 
anization culminates in the subjection of the part 
ial sex instincts to the primacy of genitality, an 
d in their subjugation under the function of procr 
eation . The process involves the diversion of lib 
ido from one’s own body toward an alien object of 
the opposite sex (the mastery of primary and secon 
dary narcissism ) . The gratification of the partial insti 
are, according to the degree of their independence 
, tabooed as perversions, -- 41 - - sublimated, or 



transformed into subsidiaries of procreative sexu 
ality. Moreover, the latter is in most civilizatio 
ns channeled into monogamic institutions. This org 
anization results in a quantitative and qualitativ 
e restriction of sexuality: the unification of the 
partial instincts and their subjugation under the 
procreative function alter the very nature of sex 
uality : from an autonomous "principle" governing 
the entire organism it is turned into a specialize 
d temporary function, into a means for an end. In 
terms of the pleasure principle governing the "uno 
rganized" sex instincts, reproduction is merely a 
"by-product . " The primary content of sexuality is 
the "function of obtaining pleasure from zones of 
the body"; this function is only "subsequently br 
ought into the service of that of reproduction." 3 
5 Freud emphasizes time and again that without its 
organization for such "service" sexuality would p 
reclude all non- sexual and therefore all civilize 
d societal relations -- even at the stage of matur 
e heterosexual genitality: ... The conflict betwee 
n civilization and sexuality is caused by the circ 
umstance that sexual love is a relationship betwee 
n two people, in which a third can only be superfl 
uous or disturbing, whereas civilization is founde 
d on relations between larger groups of persons. W 
hen a love relationship is at its height no room i 
s left for any interest in the surrounding world; 

36 the pair of lovers are sufficient unto themselv 
es , do not even need the child they have in commo 
n to make them happy. And earlier , in arguing the 
distinction between sexual and self -preservation 
instincts, he points up the fatal implications of sexual 



this function does not always bring advantage to t 
he individual, as do his other activities, but tha 
t for the sake of an exceptionally high degree of 
pleasure he is involved by this function in danger 
s which jeopardize his life and often enough exact 
it. 37 But how does this interpretation of sexual 
ity as an essentially explosive force in "conflict 
" with civilization justify the definition of Eros 
as the effort "to combine organic substances into 
ever larger unities , " 38 to "establish ever grea 
ter unities and to preserve them thus — in short, 
to bind together"? 39 How can sexuality become th 
e probable "substitute" for the "instinct towards 
perfection, " 40 the power that "holds together eve 
rything in the world"? 41 How does the notion of t 
he asocial character of sexuality jibe with the "s 
upposition that love relationships (or, to use a m 
ore neutral expression, emotional ties) also const 
itute the essence of the group mind?" 42 The appar 
ent contradiction is not solved by attributing the 
explosive connotations to the earlier concept of 
sexuality and the constructive ones to Eros -- for 
the latter includes both. In Civilization and Its 
Discontents, immediately following the passage qu 
oted above, Freud joins the two aspects: "In no ot 
her case does Eros so plainly betray the core of h 
is being , his aim of making one out of many; but 
when he has achieved it in the proverbial way thro 
ugh the love of two human beings, he is not willin 
g to go further." Nor can -- 43 - - the contradict 
ion be eliminated by locating the constructive cul 
tural force of Eros only in the sublimated modes o 
f sexuality: according to Freud, the drive toward 
ever larger unities belongs to the biological- org 
anic nature of Eros itself. At this stage of our i 
nterpretat ion, rather than trying to reconcile the 
two contradictory aspects of sexuality , we sugge 
st that they reflect the inner unreconciled tensio 
n in Freud’ s theory : against his notion of the i 
nevitable "biological" conflict between pleasur -- 
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ted above, Freud joins the two aspects: "In no oth 
er case does Eros so plainly betray the core of hi 
s being , his aim of making one out of many; but w 
hen he has achieved it in the proverbial way throu 
gh the love of two human beings, he is not willing 
to go further." Nor can -- 43 - - the contradicti 
on be eliminated by locating the constructive cult 
ural force of Eros only in the sublimated modes of 
sexuality: according to Freud, the drive toward e 
ver larger unities belongs to the biological- orga 
nic nature of Eros itself. At this stage of our in 
terpretat ion, rather than trying to reconcile the 
two contradictory aspects of sexuality , we sugges 
t that they reflect the inner unreconciled tension 
in Freud’ s theory : against his notion of the in 
evitable "biological" conflict between pleasure principle 
y and civilization , militates the idea of the uni 



fying and gratifying power of Eros, chained and wo 
rn out in a sick civilization . This idea would im 
ply that the free Eros does not preclude lasting c 
ivilized societal relationships — that it repels 
only the supra-repressive organization of societal 
relationships under a principle which is the nega 
tion of the pleasure principle. Freud allows himse 
If the image of a civilization consisting of pairs 
of individuals " libidinally satisfied in each oth 
er, and linked to all the others by work and commo 
n interest." 43 But he adds that such a "desirable 
" state does not exist and never has existed, that 
culture "exacts a heavy toll of aim-inhibited lib 
ido , and heavy restrictions upon sexual life are 
unavoidable." He finds the reason for culture's "a 
ntagonism to sexuality" in the aggressive instinct 
s deeply fused with sexuality: they threaten time 
and again to destroy civilization , and they force 
culture "to call up every possible reinforcement 
" against them. "Hence its system of methods — 44 
- - by which mankind is to be driven to identific 
ations and aim-inhibited love-relationships; hence 
the restrictions on sexual life." 44 But, again, 

Freud shows that this repressive system does not r 
eally solve the conflict. Civilization plunges int 
o a destructive dialectic: the perpetual restricti 
ons on Eros ultimately weaken the life instincts a 
nd thus strengthen and release the very forces aga 
inst which they were "called up " - - those of des 
truction. This dialectic, which constitutes the st 
ill unexplored and even tabooed core of Freud' s m 
etapsychology , will be explored later on ; here, 
we shall use Freud' s antagonistic conception of E 
ros for elucidating the specific historical mode o 
f repressiveness imposed by the established realit 
y principle. In introducing the term surplus -repr 
ession we have focused the discussion on the insti 
tutions and relations that constitute the social " 
body" of the reality principle. These do not just represe 
of one and the same reality principle but actually 
change the reality principle itself. Consequently 



, in our attempt to elucidate the scope and the li 
mits of the prevalent repressiveness in contempora 
ry civilization, we shall have to describe it in t 
erms of the specific reality principle that has go 
verned the origins and the growth of this civiliza 
tion. We designate it as performance principle in 
order to emphasize that under its rule society is 
stratified according to the competitive economic p 
erformances of its members. It is clearly not the 
only historical reality principle: other modes of 
societal organization not merely prevailed -- 45 - 
- in primitive cultures but also survived into th 
e modern period. The performance principle, which 
is that of an acquisitive and antagonistic society 
in the process of constant expansion, presupposes 
a long development during which domination has be 
en increasingly rationalized: control over social 
labor now reproduces society on an enlarged scale 
and under improving conditions. For a long way, th 
e interests of domination and the interests of the 
whole coincide : the profitable utilization of th 
e productive apparatus fulfills the needs and facu 
lties of the individuals. For the vast majority of 
the population, the scope and mode of satisfactio 
n are determined by their own labor; but their lab 
or is work for an apparatus which they do not cont 
rol, which operates as an independent power to whi 
ch individuals must submit if they want to live. A 
nd it becomes the more alien the more specialized 
the division of labor becomes. Men do not live the 
ir own lives but 



k, they do not fulfill their own needs and faculti 
es but work in alienation. Work has now become gen 
eral, and so have the restrictions placed upon the 
libido: labor time, which is the largest part of 
the individual’ s life time , is painful time, for 
alienated labor is absence of gratification, nega 
tion of the pleasure principle. Libido is diverted 
for socially useful performances in which the ind 
ividual works for himself only in so far as he wor 
ks for the apparatus, engaged in activities that m 
ostly do not coincide with his own faculties and d 
esires . However — and this point is decisive — 
the instinctual -- 46 - - energy thus withdrawn do 
es not accrue to the (unsublimated) aggressive ins 
tincts because its social utilization (in labor) s 
ustains and even enriches the life of the individu 
al . The restrictions imposed upon the libido appea 
r as the more rational, the more universal they be 
come, the more they permeate the whole of society. 

They operate on the individual as external object 
ive laws and as an internalized force: the societa 
1 authority is absorbed into the ’’conscience" and 
into the unconscious of the individual and works a 
s his own desire, morality, and fulfillment. In th 
e "normal" development, the individual lives his r 
epression "freely ’’ as his own life: he desires wh 
at he is supposed to desire; his gratifications ar 
e profitable to him and to others; he is reasonabl 
y and often even exuberantly happy. This happiness 
, which takes place part-time during the few hours 
of leisure between the working days or working ni 
ghts, but sometimes also during work, enables him 
to continue his performance, which in turn perpetu 
ates his labor and that of the others . His erotic 
performance is brought in line with his societal 
performance. Repression disappears in the grand ob 
jective order of things which rewards more or less 
adequately the complying individuals and, in doin 
g so, reproduces more or less adequately society a 
s a whole. The conflict between sexuality and cperform pr 
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incts because its social utilization (in labor) su 
stains and even enriches the life of the individua 
1. The restrictions imposed upon the libido appear 
as the more rational, the more universal they bee 
ome, the more they permeate the whole of society. 

They operate on the individual as external objecti 
ve laws and as an internalized force: the societal 
authority is absorbed into the ’’conscience" and i 
nto the unconscious of the individual and works as 
his own desire, morality, and fulfillment. In the 
’’normal" development, the individual lives his re 
pression "freely ’’ as his own life: he desires wha 
t he is supposed to desire; his gratifications are 
profitable to him and to others; he is reasonably 
and often even exuberantly happy. This happiness, 
which takes place part-time during the few hours 
of leisure between the working days or working nig 
hts, but sometimes also during work, enables him t 
o continue his performance, which in turn perpetua 
tes his labor and that of the others . His erotic 
performance is brought in line with his societal p 
erformance. Repression disappears in the grand obj 
ective order of things which rewards more or less 
adequately the complying individuals and, in doing 
so, reproduces more or less adequately society as 
a whole. The conflict between sexuality and civilization 
tion. Under the rule of the performance principle. 



body and mind are made into instruments of aliena 
ted labor; they can function as such instruments o 
nly if they renounce the freedom of the libidinal 
subject-object which the human organism primarily 
is and desires . The distribution of time plays a 
fundamental -- 47 - - role in this transformation. 

Man exists only part- time, during the working da 
ys, as an instrument of alienated performance ; th 
e rest of the time he is free for himself ( If t 
he average working day, including preparation and 
travel to and from work, amounts to ten hours, and 
if the biological needs for sleep and nourishment 
require another ten hours, the free time would be 
four out of each twenty -four hours throughout th 
e greater part of the individual’ s life.) This fr 
ee time would be potentially available for pleasur 
e. But the pleasure principle which governs the id 
is "timeless " also in the sense that it militate 
s against the temporal dismemberment of pleasure, 
against its distribution in small separated doses. 

A society governed by the performance principle m 
ust of necessity impose such 45 distribution becau 
se the organism must be trained for its alienation 
at its very roots — the pleasure ego. It must le 
arn to forget the claim for timeless and useless g 
ratification, for the "eternity of pleasure." More 
over , from the working day, alienation and regime 
ntation spread into the free time. Such co-ordinat 
ion does not have to be , and normally is not, enf 
orced from without by the agencies of society. The 
basic control of leisure is achieved by the lengt 
h of the working day itself, by the tiresome and m 
echanical routine of alienated -- 48 - - labor; th 
ese require that leisure be a passive relaxation a 
nd a re-creation of energy for work . Not until th 
e late stage of industrial civilization , when the 
growth of productivity threatens to overflow the 
limits set by repressive domination, has the techn 
ique of mass manipulation developed an entertainment indu 
e , or has the state directly taken over the enfor 
cement of such controls. 46 The individual is not 



to be left alone . For left to itself, and support 
ed by a free intelligence aware of the potentialit 
ies of liberation from the reality of repression, 
the libidinal energy generated by the id would thr 
ust against its ever more extraneous limitations a 
nd strive to engulf an ever larger field of existe 
ntial relations , thereby exploding the reality eg 
o and its repressive performances. The organizatio 
n of sexuality reflects the basic features of the 
performance principle and its organization of soci 
ety. Freud emphasizes the aspect of centralization 
. It is especially operative in the "unification 
" of the various objects of the partial instincts 
into one libidinal object of the opposite sex , an 
d in the establishment of genital supremacy. In bo 
th cases, the unifying process is repressive — th 
at is to say, the partial instincts do not develop 
freely into a "higher" stage of gratification whi 
ch preserves their objectives, but are cut off and 
reduced to subservient functions. This process ac 
hieves the socially necessary desexualization of t 
he body: the libido becomes concentrated in one pa 
rt of the body, leaving most of the rest free for 
use as the instrument of labor. The temporal reduc 
tion of the libido is thus supplemented by its spa 
tial reduction . — •• 4 9 - - Originally, the sex ins 
tinct has no extraneous temporal and spatial limit 
ations on its subject and object; sexuality is by 
nature "polymorphous-perverse . " The societal orga 
nization of the sex instinct taboos as perversions 
practically all its manifestations which 



ion. Without the most severe restrictions, they wo 
uld counteract the sublimation on which the growth 
of culture depends. According to Fenichel, "prege 
nital strivings are the object of sublimation, " an 
d genital primacy is its prerequisite. 47 Freud qu 
estioned why the taboo on the perversions is susta 
ined with such an extraordinary rigidity . He cone 
luded that no one can forget that the perversions 
are not merely detestable but also something monst 
rous and terrifying — "as if they exerted a seduc 
tive influence; as if at bottom a secret envy of t 
hose who enjoy them had to be strangled . 48 The p 
erversions seem to give a promesse de bonheur grea 
ter than that of "normal" sexuality . What is the 
source of their promise? Freud emphasized the "exc 
lusive " character of the deviations from normalit 
y, their rejection of the procreative sex act. The 
perversions thus express rebellion against the su 
bjugation of sexuality under the order of procreat 
ion , and against the institutions which guarantee 
this order. Psychoanalytic theory sees in the pra 
ctices that exclude or prevent procreation an oppo 
sition against continuing the chain of reproductio 
n and thereby of paternal domination -- an attempt 
to prevent the "reappearance of the father." 49 T 
he -- 50 - - perversions seem to reject the entire 
enslavement of the pleasure ego by the reality eg 
o. Claiming instinctual freedom in a world of repr 
ession, they are often characterized by a strong r 
ejection of that feeling of guilt which accompanie 
s sexual repression. 50 By virtue of their revolt 
against the performance principle in the name of t 
he pleasure principle, the perversions show a deep 
affinity to phantasy as that mental activity whic 
h "was kept free from reality-testing and remained 
subordinated to the pleasure principle alone." 51 
Phantasy not only plays a constitutive role in th 
e perverse manifestations of sexuality; 52 as arti 
Stic imagination , it also links the perversions w 
ith the images of integral freedom and gratifiedo not ser 
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the manifestations of pleasure for its own sake mu 
st appear as fleurs du mal . Against a society whic 
h employs sexuality as means for a useful end, the 
perversions uphold sexuality as an end in itself; 
they thus place themselves outside the dominion o 
f the performance principle and challenge its very 
foundation. They establish libidinal relationship 
s which society must ostracize because they threat 
en to reverse the process of civilization which tu 
rned the organism into an instrument of work. They 
are a symbol of what had to be suppressed so that 
suppression could prevail and organize the ever m 
ore efficient domination of man and nature — a -- 
51 - - symbol of the destructive identity between 
freedom and happiness. Moreover, license in the p 
ractice of perversions would endanger the orderly 
reproduction not only of labor power but perhaps e 
ven of mankind itself . The fusion of Eros and dea 
th instinct, precarious even in the normal human e 
xistence , here seems to be loosened beyond the da 
nger point. And the loosening of this fusion makes 
manifest the erotic component in the death instin 
ct and the fatal component in the sex instinct. Th 
e perversions suggest the ultimate identity of Ero 
s and death instinct, or the submission of Eros to 
the death instinct. The cultural task (the life t 
ask ?) of the libido — namely , to make the "dest 
ructive instinct harmless " 53 -- here comes to na 
ught : the instinctual drive in search of ultimate 
and integral fulfillment regresses from the pleasu 
re principle to the Nirvana principle. Civilizatio 
n has acknowledged and sanctioned this supreme dan 
ger: it admires the convergence of death instinct 
and Eros in the highly sublimated and (monogamic) 
creations of the Liebestod, while outlawing the le 
ss complete but more realistic expressions of Eros 
as an end in itself. There is no societal organiz 
ation of the death instinct paralleling that of Er 
os: the very depth at which the instinct operates protect 
al organization ; only some of its derivative mani 
festations are susceptible to control . As a compo 



nent of sado-masochistic gratification , it falls 
under the strict taboo on perversions. Still, the 
entire progress of civilization is rendered possib 
le -- 52 - - only by the transformation and utiliz 
ation of the death instinct or its derivatives. Th 
e diversion of primary destructiveness from the eg 
o to the external world feeds technological progre 
ss, and the use of the death instinct for the form 
ation of the superego achieves the punitive submis 
sion of the pleasure ego to the reality principle 
and assures civilized morality. In this transforma 
tion, the death instinct is brought into the servi 
ce of Eros; the aggressive impulses provide energy 
for the continuous alteration, mastery, and explo 
itation of nature to the advantage of mankind. In 
attacking, splitting, changing, pulverizing things 
and animals ( and, periodically, also men ) , man 
extends his dominion over the world and advances t 
o ever richer stages of civilization . But civiliz 
ation preserves throughout the mark of its deadly 
component : ... we seem almost forced to accept the 

dreadful hypothesis that in the very structure an 
d substance of all human constructive social effor 
ts there is embodied a principle of death, that th 
ere is no progressive impulse but must become fati 
gued, that the intellect can provide no permanent 
defence against a vigorous barbarism. 54 The socia 
lly channeled destructiveness reveals time and aga 
in its origin in a drive which defies all usefulne 
ss. Beneath the manifold rational and rationalized 
motives for war against national and group enemie 
s , for the destructive conquest of time, space, a 
nd man, the deadly partner of Eros becomes manifes 
t in the persistent approval and participation of 
the victims . 55 



y the destruction instinct manifests itself most c 
learly in the formation of the super-ego." 56 To b 
e sure, by its defensive role against the "unreali 
Stic" impulses of the id, by its function in the 1 
asting conquest of the Oedipus complex, the supere 
go builds up and protects the unity of the ego, se 
cures its development under the reality principle, 
and thus works in the service of Eros. However, t 
he superego attains these objectives by directing 
the ego against its id, turning part of the destru 
ction instincts against a part of the personality 
-- by destroying, "splitting" the unity of the per 
sonality as a whole; thus it works in the service 
of the antagonist of the life instinct. This inner 
-directed destructiveness, moreover, constitutes t 
he moral core of the mature personality. Conscienc 
e , the most cherished moral agency of the civiliz 
ed individual, emerges as permeated with the death 
instinct; the categorical imperative that the sup 
erego enforces remains an imperative of self-destr 
uction while it constructs the social existence of 
the personality. The work of repression pertains 
to the death instinct as well as the life instinct 
. Normally, their fusion is a healthy one, but the 
sustained severity of the superego constantly thr 
eatens this healthy balance. "The more a man check 
s his aggressive tendencies toward others the more 
tyrannical, that is aggressive, he becomes in his 
ego-ideal... the more intense become the aggressi 
ve tendencies of his ego-ideal against his ego." 5 
7 Driven to the extreme, in melancholia, "a pure c 
ulture of the death instinct" may hold sway in the 
superego: -- 54 - - it may become a "kind of gath 
ering place for the death instincts." 58 But this 
extreme danger has its roots in the normal situati 
on of the ego . Since the ego’s work results in a 
. . . liberation of the aggressive instincts in the 
super-ego , its struggle against the libido expose 
s it to the danger of maltreatment and death. In s 
uffering under the attacks of the super-ego or 
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estroyed by the products of disintegration that th 
ey themselves have created. 59 And Freud adds that 
"from the [mental] economic point of view the mor 
ality that functions in the super-ego seems to be 
a similar product of disintegration." It is in thi 
s context that Freud’s metapsychology comes face t 
o face with the fatal dialectic of civilization: t 
he very progress of civilization leads to the rele 
ase of increasingly destructive forces. In order t 
o elucidate the connection between Freud’s individ 
ual psychology and the theory of civilization , it 
will be necessary to resume the interpretation of 
the instinctual dynamic at a different level -- n 
amely, the phylogenetic one. Chapter Two: The Orig 
in of the Repressed Individual [Ontogenesis ] -- n 
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ion [Phylogenesis] by Herbert Marcuse, in Eros and 
Civilization: Philosophical Inquiry Into Freud, b 
y Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon Press, Boston, MA, 1955 
) . pp . 55-77 . [Bibliographic Details] [View Doc 

uments ] - - [55] -- Chapter Three: The Origin of 
Repressive Civilization [Phylogenesis ] The quest 
for the origin of repression leads back to the ori 
gin of instinctual repression, which occurs during 
early childhood. The superego is the heir of the 
Oedipus complex, and the repressive organization o 
f sexuality is chiefly directed against its pregen 
ital and perverse manifestations . Moreover , the 
"trauma of birth" releases the first expressions o 
f the death instinct - - the impulse to return to 
the Nirvana of the womb - - and necessitates the s 
ubsequent controls of this impulse. It is in the c 
hild that the reality principle completes its work 
, with such thoroughness and severity that the mat 
ure individual's behavior is hardly more than a re 
petitive pattern of childhood experiences and reac 
tions. But the childhood experiences which become 
traumatic under the impact of reality are pre- ind 
ividual, generic: with individual variations, the 
protracted dependence of the human infant, the Oed 
ipus situation, and pregenital sexuality all belon 
g to the genus man. Moreover, the unreasonable sev 
erity of the superego of the neurotic personality, 
the unconscious sense of guilt and the unconsciou 
s need for punishment, seem to be out of proportio 
n with the actual "sinful " impulses of the indivi 
dual; the perpetuation -- 56 - - and (as we shall 
see) intensification of the sense of guilt through 
out maturity, the excessively repressive organizat 
ion of sexuality, cannot be adequately explained i 
n terms of the still acute danger of individual im 
pulses. Nor can the individual reactions to early 
traumata be adequately explained by "what the indi 
vidual himself has experienced "; they deviate fro 
m individual experiences "in a way that would acco 
rd much better with their being reactions to geChapter Th 
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of the mental structure of the personality is thus 
forced to regress behind early childhood, from th 
e prehistory of the individual to that of the genu 
s. In the personality, according to Otto Rank , th 
ere operates a "biological sense of guilt" which s 
tands for the demands of the species. The moral pr 
inciples "which the child imbibes from the persons 
responsible for its upbringing during the first y 
ears of its life" reflect "certain phylogenetic ec 
hoes of primitive man . " 2 Civilization is still d 
etermined by its archaic heritage, and this herita 
ge, so Freud asserts, includes "not only dispositi 
ons, but also ideational contents, memory traces o 
f the experiences of former generations . " Individ 
ual psychology is thus in itself group psychology 
in so far as the individual itself 3 still is in a 
rchaic identity with the species. This archaic her 
itage bridges the "gap between individual and mass 
psychology." -- 57 - - This conception has far -r 
eaching implications for the method and substance 
of social science. As psychology tears the ideolog 
ical veil and traces the construction of the perso 
nality, it is led to dissolve the individual: his 
autonomous personality appears as the frozen manif 
estation of the general repression of mankind. Sel 
f-consciousness and reason, which have conquered a 
nd shaped the historical world, have done so in th 
e image of repression , internal and external. The 
y have worked as the agents of domination; the lib 
erties which they have brought (and these are cons 
iderable) grew in the soil of enslavement and have 
retained the mark of their birth. These are the d 
isturbing implications of Freud’s theory of the pe 
rsonality. By "dissolving" the idea of the ego- pe 
rsonality into its primary components, psychology 
now bares the sub-individual and pre -individual f 
actors which (largely unconscious to the ego) actu 
ally make the individual: it reveals the power of 
the universal in and over the individuals . This disclosu 
ogical fortifications of modern culture -- namely 
, the notion of the autonomous individual. Freud’s 



theory here joins the great critical efforts to d 
issolve ossified sociological concepts into their 
historical content. His psychology does not focus 
on the concrete and complete personality as it exi 
sts in its private and public environment , becaus 
e this existence conceals rather than reveals the 
essence and nature of the personality. It is the e 
nd result of long historical processes which are c 
ongealed in the network of human and institutional 
entities making up society, and these processes d 
efine the personality and its relationships. Conse 
quently , — 58 - - 



chology must unfreeze them by tracing their hidden 
origins. In doing so, psychology discovers that t 
he determining childhood experiences are linked wi 
th the experiences of the species -- that the indi 
vidual lives the universal fate of mankind . The p 
ast defines the present because mankind has not ye 
t mastered its own history. To Freud, the universa 
1 fate is in the instinctual drives, but they are 
themselves subject to historical "modifications . " 

At their beginning is the experience of dominatio 
n, symbolized by the primal father -- the extreme 
Oedipus situation. It is never entirely overcome: 
the mature ego of the civilized personality still 
preserves the archaic heritage of man. If this dep 
endency of the ego is not kept in mind, the increa 
sed emphasis in Freud’ s later writings on the aut 
onomy of the mature ego might be abused as justifi 
cation for abandoning the most advanced conception 
s of psychoanalysis -- a retreat undertaken by the 
cultural and interpersonal schools. In one of his 
last papers, 4 Freud proposes that not all modifi 
cations of the ego are "acquired during the defens 
ive conflicts of early childhood"; he suggests tha 
t "each individual ego is endowed from the beginni 
ng with its own peculiar dispositions and tendenci 
es, " that there exist "primary congenital variatio 
ns in the ego." However, this new autonomy of the 
ego seems to turn into its opposite : far from ret 
racting the notion of the ego ' s essential depende 
ncy on pre- individual, generic constellations, Fr 
eud strengthens the role of these constellations i 
n the development -- 59 - - of the ego. For he int 
erprets the congenital variations of the ego in te 
rms of "our 'archaic heritage, ’" and he thinks tha 
t "even before the ego exists, its subsequent line 
s of development, tendencies and reactions are air 
eady determined . " 5 Indeed, the apparent renaissa 
nee of the ego is accompanied by the accentuation 
of the "deposits from primitive human development 
present in our archaic heritage." When Freud coto underst 
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cy on pre- individual, generic constellations, Fre 
ud strengthens the role of these constellations in 
the development — 59 - - of the ego. For he inte 
rprets the congenital variations of the ego in ter 
ms of "our 'archaic heritage, '" and he thinks that 
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of development, tendencies and reactions are alre 
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at the "topographical differentiation between ego 



and id loses much of its value for our investigati 
on, " then this assimilation of ego and id seems to 
alter the balance between the two mental forces i 
n favor of the id rather than the ego, the generic 
rather than the individual processes . 6 No part 

of Freud’s theory has been more strongly rejected 
than the idea of the survival of the archaic herit 
age -- his reconstruction of the prehistory of man 
kind from the primal horde through patricide to ci 
vilization . The difficulties in scientific verifi 
cation and even in logical consistency are obvious 
and perhaps insurmountable . Moreover , they are 
reinforced by the taboos which the Freudian hypoth 
esis so effectively violates: it does not lead bac 
k to the image of a paradise which man has forfeit 
ed by his sin against God but to the domination of 
man by man, estab -lished -- 60 - - by a very ear 
thly father-despot and perpetuated by the unsucces 
sful or uncompleted rebellion against him. The "or 
iginal sin" was against man -- and it was no sin b 
ecause it was committed against one who was himsel 
f guilty . And this phylogenetic hypothesis reveal 
s that mature civilization is still conditioned by 
archaic mental immaturity. The memory of prehisto 
ric impulses and deeds continues to haunt civiliza 
tion : the repressed material returns, and the ind 
ividual is still punished for impulses long since 
mastered and deeds long since undone. If Freud' s 
hypothesis is not corroborated by any anthropologi 
cal evidence, it would have to be discarded altoge 
ther except for the fact that it telescopes, in a 
sequence of catastrophic events, the historical di 
alectic of domination and thereby elucidates aspec 
ts of civilization hitherto unexplained. We use Fr 
eud' s anthropological speculation only in this se 
nse : for its symbolic value. The archaic events th 
at the hypothesis stipulates may forever be beyond 
the realm of anthropological verification; the al 
leged consequences of these events are historical facts, 
Freud' s hypothesis lends them a neglected signif 
icance which points to the historical future. If t 



he hypothesis defies common sense, it claims , in 
its defiance, a truth which common sense has been 
trained to forget. In Freud’s construction, the fi 
rst human group was established and sustained by t 
he enforced rule of one individual over all others 
. At one time in the life of the genus man, life w 
as organized by domination. And the man who succee 
ded in dominating the others was the father - - th 
at is to -- 61 - - say, the man who possessed the 
desired women and who had, with them, produced and 
kept alive the sons and daughters . The father mon 
opolized for himself the woman (the supreme pleasu 
re) and subjugated the other members of the horde 
to his power. Did he succeed in establishing his d 
ominion because he succeeded in excluding them fro 
m supreme pleasure? In any case, for the group as 
a whole, the monopolization of pleasure meant an u 
nequal distribution of pain: "... the fate of the 
sons was a hard one; if they excited the father’s 
jealousy they were killed or castrated or driven o 
ut . They were forced to live in small communities 
and to provide themselves with wives by stealing t 
hem from others." 7 The burden of whatever work ha 
d to be done in the primal horde would have been p 
laced on the sons who, by their exclusion from the 
pleasure reserved for the father, had now become 
"free" for the channeling of instinctual energy in 
to unpleasurable but necessary activities. The con 
straint on the gratification of instinctual needs 
imposed by the father, the suppression of pleasure 
, thus not only was the result of domination but a 
Iso created the mental preconditions for the conti 
nued functioning of domination. 



lity and irrationality, biological and sociologica 
1 factors, the common and the particular interest 
are inextricably intertwined. The primal horde is 
a temporarily functioning group, which sustains it 
self in some sort of order ; it may therefore be a 
ssumed that the patriarchal despotism which establ 
ished this order was "rational" to the extent to w 
hich it created and -- 62 - - preserved the group 
- - thereby the reproduction of the whole and the 
common interest. Setting the model for the subsequ 
ent development of civilization, the primal father 
prepared the ground for progress through enforced 
constraint on pleasure and enforced abstinence; h 
e thus created the first preconditions for the dis 
ciplined "labor force" of the future. Moreover, th 
is hierarchical division of pleasure was "justifie 
d" by protection, security , and even love: becaus 
e the despot was the father, the hatred with which 
his subjects regarded him must from the beginning 
have been accompanied by a biological affection - 
- ambivalent emotions which were expressed in the 
wish to replace and to imitate the father, to ide 
ntify oneself with him, with his pleasure as well 
as with his power. The father establishes dominati 
on in his own interest, but in doing so he is just 
ified by his age, by his biological function, and 
(most of all ) by his success: he creates that "or 
der " without which the group would immediately di 
ssolve. In this role, the primal father foreshadow 
s the subsequent domineering father- images under 
which civilization progressed. In his person and f 
unction, he incorporates the inner logic and neces 
sity of the reality principle itself . He has " hi 
storical rights." 8 The reproductive order of the 
horde survived the primal father : ... one or the 

other son might succeed in attaining a situation s 
imilar to that of the father in the original horde 
. One favoured position came about in a natural wa 
y: it was that of the youngest son, who, protected 
by his mother’s love, could profit by his fathln this or 
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his subjects regarded him must from the beginning 
have been accompanied by a biological affection - 
- ambivalent emotions which were expressed in the 
wish to replace and to imitate the father, to iden 
tify oneself with him, with his pleasure as well a 
s with his power. The father establishes dominatio 
n in his own interest, but in doing so he is justi 
fied by his age, by his biological function, and ( 
most of all ) by his success: he creates that "ord 
er " without which the group would immediately dis 
solve. In this role, the primal father foreshadows 
the subsequent domineering father- images under w 
hich civilization progressed. In his person and fu 
notion, he incorporates the inner logic and necess 
ity of the reality principle itself . He has " his 
torical rights." 8 The reproductive order of the h 
orde survived the primal father : ... one or the o 

ther son might succeed in attaining a situation si 
milar to that of the father in the original horde. 

One favoured position came about in a natural way 
: it was that of the youngest son, who, protected 
by his mother’s love, could profit by his father’ s advan 
th. 9 -- 63 - - Primal patriarchal despotism thus 



became an "effective" order . But the effectivenes 
s of the superimposed organization of the horde mu 
st have been very precarious , and consequently th 
e hatred against patriarchal suppression very stro 
ng . In Freud’s construction, this hatred culminate 
s in the rebellion of the exiled sons, the collect 
ive killing and devouring of the father, and the e 
stablishment of the brother clan, which in turn de 
ifies the assassinated father and introduces those 
taboos and restraints which, according to Freud, 
generate social morality. Freud’ s hypothetical hi 
story of the primal horde treats the rebellion of 
the brothers as a rebellion against the father’ s 
taboo on the women of the horde; no "social" prote 
st against the unequal division of pleasure is inv 
olved. Consequently, in a strict sense, civilizati 
on begins only in the brother clan, when the taboo 
s, now self-imposed by the ruling brothers , imple 
ment repression in the common interest of preservi 
ng the group as a whole. And the decisive psycholo 
gical event which separates the brother clan from 
the primal horde is the development of guilt feeli 
ng . Progress beyond the primal horde -- i . e., ci 
vilization - - presupposes guilt feeling: it intro 
jects into the individuals, and thus sustains, the 
principal prohibitions, constraints, and delays i 
n gratification on which civilization depends. It 
is a reasonable surmise that after the killing of 
the father a time followed when the brothers quarr 
elled among themselves for the succession, which e 
ach of them wanted to obtain for himself alone . T 
hey came to see that these fights were as dangerou 
s as they were futile. This hard- won understandin 
g -- as well as the memory of the deed of liberati 
on they had achieved together and the attachment t 
hat had grown up among them during the time of -- 
64 - - their exile -- led at last to a union among 
them, a sort of social contract. Thus there came 
into being the first form of a social organization accomp 
ratification ; recognition of mutual obligations; 
institutions declared sacred, which could not be b 



roken -- in short, the beginnings of morality and 
law. 10 The rebellion against the father is rebell 
ion against biologically justified authority; his 
assassination destroys the order which has preserv 
ed the life of the group. The rebels have committe 
d a crime against the whole and thereby also again 
st themselves. They are guilty before the others a 
nd before themselves, and they must repent. The as 
sassination of the father is the supreme crime bee 
ause the father established the order of reproduct 
ive sexuality and thus is, in his person, the genu 
s which creates and preserves all individuals. The 
patriarch, father and tyrant in one , unites sex 
and order , pleasure and reality; he evokes love a 
nd hatred; he guarantees the biological and sociol 
ogical basis on which the history of mankind depen 
ds . The annihilation of his person threatens to an 
nihilate lasting group life itself and to restore 
the prehistoric and subhistoric destructive force 
of the pleasure principle. But the sons want the s 
ame thing as the father : they want lasting satisf 
action of their needs. They can attain this object 
ive only by repeating, in a new form, the order of 
domination which had controlled pleasure and ther 
eby preserved the group. The father survives as th 
e god in whose adoration the sinners repent so tha 
t they can continue to sin, while the new fathers 
secure those suppressions of pleasure which are ne 
cessary for preserving their rule and their organi 
zation of the group. -- 65 - - 



by several involves a "social spread" of pleasure 
and makes repression self - imposed in the ruling 
group itself: all its members have to obey the ta 
boos if they want to maintain their rule. Repressi 
on now permeates the life of the oppressors themse 
Ives, and part of their instinctual energy becomes 
available for sublimation in "work." At the same 
time, the taboo on the women of the clan leads to 
expansion and amalgamation with other hordes; orga 
nized sexuality begins that formation of larger un 
its which Freud regarded as the function of Eros i 
n civilization . The role of the women gains incre 
asing importance . "A good part of the power which 
had become vacant through the father’ s death pas 
sed to the women ; the time of the matriarchate fo 
llowed." 11 It seems essential for Freud’ s hypoth 
esis that in the sequence of the development towar 
d civilization the matriarchal period is preceded 
by primal patriarchal despotism : the low degree o 
f repressive domination, the extent of erotic free 
dom , which are traditionally associated with matr 
iarchy appear, in Freud’s hypothesis , as conseque 
nces of the overthrow of patriarchal despotism rat 
her than as primary "natural" conditions. In the d 
evelopment of civilization, freedom becomes possib 
le only as liberation. Liberty follows domination 
-- and leads to the reaffirmation of domination. M 
atriarchy is replaced by a patriarchal counter-rev 
olution , and the latter is stabilized by the inst 
itutionalization of religion . During that time a 
great social revolution had taken place. Matriarch 
y was followed by a restitution of the patriarchal 
order . -- 66 - - The new fathers, it is true, ne 
ver succeeded to the omnipotence of the primeval f 
ather . There were too many of them and they lived 
in larger communities than the original horde had 
been; they had to get on with one another and wer 
e restricted by social institutions. 12 Male gods 
at first appear as sons by the side of the great m 
other- deities, but gradually they assume the fThe progre 
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t first appear as sons by the side of the great mo 
ther- deities, but gradually they assume the features of 
sm, and then returns the "one and only father deit 



y whose power is unlimited." 13 Sublime and sublim 
ated, original domination becomes eternal, cosmic, 
and good, and in this form guards the process of 
civilization . The "historical rights" of the prim 
al father are restored . 14 The sense of guilt, wh 
ich, in Freud's hypothesis, is intrinsic to the br 
other clan and its subsequent consolidation into t 
he first "society," is primarily guilt feeling abo 
ut the perpetration of the supreme crime, patricid 
e. Anxiety arises over the consequences of the cri 
me . However, these consequences are twofold: they 
threaten to destroy the life of the group by the 
removal of the authority which (although in terror 
) had preserved the group; and, at the same time , 
this removal promises a society without the fathe 
r - - that is, without suppression and domination. 

Must it not be assumed that the sense of guilt re 
fleets this twofold structure and its ambivalence? 

The rebellious parricides act only to forestall t 
he first consequence, the threat: they reestablish 
domination by substituting many fathers for one, 
and then by deifying and internalizing the one fat 
her. But in doing so they betray the promise of th 
eir own deed -- the promise of liberty. The despot 
- patriarch -- 67 - - has succeeded in implanting 
his reality principle in the rebellious sons. Thei 
r revolt has, for a short span of time , broken th 
e chain of domination; then the new freedom is aga 
in suppressed — this time by their own authority 
and action. Must not their sense of guilt include 
guilt about the betrayal and denial of their deed? 

Are they not guilty of restoring the repressive f 
ather , guilty of self-imposed perpetuation of dom 
ination? The question suggests itself if Freud's p 
hylogenetic hypothesis is confronted with his noti 
on of the instinctual dynamic. As the reality prin 
ciple takes root, even in its most primitive and m 
ost brutally enforced form , the pleasure principl 
e becomes something frightful and terrifying; the impulse 
ty, and this anxiety calls for protection against 
them. The individuals have to defend themselves ag 



ainst the specter of their integral liberation fro 
m want and pain , against integral gratification . 

And the latter is represented by the woman who, a 
s mother, has once, for the first and last time, p 
rovided such gratification . These are the instinc 
tual factors which reproduce the rhythm of liberat 
ion and domination. Through her sexual power, woma 
n is dangerous to the community, the social struct 
ure of which rests on the fear displaced to the fa 
ther. The king is slain by the people, not in orde 
r that they may be free, but that they may take up 
on themselves a 15 heavier yoke, one that will pro 
tect them more surely from the mother. The king-fa 
ther is slain not only because he imposes intolera 
ble restraints but also because the restraints, im 
posed by an individual person, are not effective e 
nough a "barrier -- 68 - - to incest, " not effecti 
ve enough to cope with the desire to return to the 
mother. 16 Liberation is therefore followed by ev 
er "better" domination: The development of the pat 
ernal domination into an increasingly powerful sta 
te system administered by man is thus a continuanc 
e of the primal repression , which has as its purp 
ose the ever wider exclusion of woman . 17 



t so is his restoration -- and both are necessary 
for the progress of civilization . The crime again 
st the reality principle is redeemed by the crime 
against the pleasure principle: redemption thus ca 
ncels itself. The sense of guilt is sustained in s 
pite of repeated and intensified redemption : anxi 
ety persists because the crime against the pleasur 
e principle is not redeemed . There is guilt over 
a deed that has not been accomplished: liberation. 

Some of Freud's formulations seem to indicate thi 
s: the sense of guilt was "the consequence of unco 
mmitted aggression"; and ... it is not really a de 
cisive matter whether one has killed one' s father 
or abstained from the deed; one must feel guilty 
in either case, for guilt is the expression of the 
conflict of ambivalence, the eternal struggle bet 
ween Eros and the destructive or death instinct. 1 
8 Much earlier Freud spoke of a pre -existing sens 
e of guilt, which seems to be "lurking" in the ind 
ividual, ready and waiting to "assimilate" an accu 
sation made against him. 19 This notion seems to c 
orrespond to the idea of a "floating -- 69 - - anx 
iety" which has subterranean roots even beneath th 
e individual unconscious. Freud assumes that the p 
rimal crime, and the sense of guilt attached to it 
, are reproduced, in modified forms , throughout h 
istory. The crime is re-enacted in the conflict of 
the old and new generation, in revolt and rebelli 
on against established authority -- and in subsequ 
ent repentance: in the restoration and glorificati 
on of authority. In explaining this strange perpet 
ual recurrence, Freud suggested the hypothesis of 
the return of the repressed, which he illustrated 
by the psychology of religion . Freud thought that 
he had found traces of the patricide and of its " 
return" and redemption in the history of Judaism , 
which begins with the killing of Moses. The concr 
ete implications of Freud's hypothesis become clea 
rer in his interpretation of anti-Semitism . He be 
lieved that anti-Semitism had deep roots in theThe overth 
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her"; dread of circumcision, associated with the t 
hreat of castration; and, perhaps most important , 
"grudge against the new religion " (Christianity) 
which was forced on many modern peoples "only in 
relatively recent times." This grudge was "project 
ed " onto the source from which Christianity came, 
namely , Judaism. 20 If we follow this train of t 
hought beyond Freud, and connect it with the twofo 
id origin of the sense of guilt, the life and deat 
h of Christ would appear as a struggle against the 
father - - and as a triumph over the father. 21 T 
he message -- 70 - - of the Son was the message of 
liberation: the overthrow of the Law ( which is d 
omination) by Agape ( which is Eros) . This would 
fit in with the heretical image of Jesus as the Re 
deemer in the flesh, the Messiah who came to save 
man here on earth. Then the subsequent transubstan 
tiation of the Messiah, the deification of the Son 
beside the Father , would be a betrayal of his me 
ssage by his own disciples -- the denial of the li 
deration in the flesh, the revenge on the redeemer 
. Christianity would then have surrendered the gos 
pel of Agape -Eros again to the Law; the father-ru 
le would be restored and strengthened. In Freudian 
terms, the primal crime could have been expiated, 
according to the message of the Son, in an order 
of peace and love on earth. It was not; it was rat 
her superseded by another crime -- that against th 
e Son. With his t ransubstant iat ion, his gospel too 
was transubstantiated ; his deification removed h 
is message from this world. Suffering and repressi 
on were perpetuated. This interpretation would len 
d added significance to Freud’ s statement that th 
e Christian peoples are "badly christened, " that " 
under 22 the thin veneer of Christianity they have 
remained what their ancestors were, barbarically 
polytheistic." They are "badly christened" in so f 
ar as they accept and obey the liberating gospel o 
nly in a highly sublimated form -- which leaves the real 
in the technical Freudian sense) played only a min 
or role in the institutionalization of Christianit 



y. The transformation of the original content, the 
deflection from the original objective, took plac 
e in -- 71 - - broad daylight, consciously, with p 
ublic argumentation and justification . Equally op 
en was the armed struggle of institutionalized Chr 
istianity against the heretics, who tried or alleg 
edly tried to rescue the unsublimated content and 
the unsublimated objective. There were good ration 
al motives behind the bloody wars against the Chri 
stian revolutions which filled the Christian era . 

However, the cruel and organized slaughter of Cat 
hari, Albigensians , Anabaptists, of slaves, peasan 
ts, and paupers who revolted under the sign of the 
cross, the burning of witches and their defenders 
-- this sadistic extermination of the weak sugges 
ts that unconscious instinctual forces broke throu 
gh all the rationality and rationalization. The ex 
ecutioners and their bands fought the specter of a 
liberation which they desired but which they were 
compelled to reject . The crime against the Son m 
ust be forgotten in the killing of those whose pra 
ctice recalls the crime . It took centuries of pro 
gress and domestication before the return of the r 
epressed was mastered by the power and progress of 
industrial civilization. But at its late stage it 
s rationality seems to explode in another return o 
f the repressed. The image of liberation, which ha 
s become increasingly realistic, is persecuted the 
world over. Concentration and labor camps , the t 
rials and tribulations of non-conformists release 
a hatred and fury which indicate the total mobiliz 
ation against the return of the repressed. 



ambivalence -- the image of domination and the im 
age of liberation -- then Freud’s thesis in The Fu 
ture of an Illusion must be re-evaluated. Freud th 
ere stressed the role of -- 72 - - religion in the 
historical deflection of energy from the real imp 
rovement of the human condition to an imaginary wo 
rid of eternal salvation. He thought that the disa 
ppearance of this illusion would greatly accelerat 
e the material and intellectual progress of mankin 
d, and he praised science and scientific reason as 
the great liberating antagonists of religion. Per 
haps no other writing shows Freud closer to the gr 
eat tradition of Enlightenment ; but also no other 
shows him more clearly succumbing to the dialecti 
c of Enlightenment. In the present period of civil 
ization , the progressive ideas of rationalism can 
be recaptured only when they are reformulated. Th 
e function of science and of religion has changed 
-- as has their interrelation . Within the total m 
obilization of man and nature which marks the peri 
od, science is one of the most destructive instrum 
ents -- destructive of that freedom from fear whic 
h it once promised . As this promise evaporated in 
to utopia, "scientific" becomes almost identical w 
ith denouncing the notion of an earthly paradise. 

The scientific attitude has long since ceased to b 
e the militant antagonist of religion , which has 
equally effectively discarded its explosive elemen 
ts and often accustomed man to a good conscience i 
n the face of suffering and guilt. In the househol 
d of culture , the functions of science and religi 
on tend to become complementary; through their pre 
sent usage, they both deny the hopes which they on 
ce aroused and teach men to appreciate the facts i 
n a world of alienation. In this sense, religion i 
s no longer an illusion, and its academic promotio 
n falls in line with the predominant positivistic 
trend. 23 Where -- 73 - - religion still preserves 
the uncompromised aspirations for peace and happi 
ness, its "illusions" still have a higher truthlf the dev 
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gion cannot be liberated by surrendering it to the 
scientific attitude. Freud applies the notion of 
the return of the repressed, which was elaborated 
in the analysis of the history of individual neuro 
ses , 24 to the general history of mankind. This s 
tep from individual to group psychology introduces 
one of the most controversial problems: How can t 
he historical return of the repressed be understoo 
d ? In the course of thousands of centuries it cer 
tainly became forgotten that there was a primeval 
father. . ., and what fate he met. ... In what sense, 
therefore, can there be any question of a traditi 
on? 25 Freud’ s answer , which assumes "an impress 
ion of the past in unconscious memory traces, " has 
encountered widespread rejection. However, the as 
sumption loses much of its fantastic character if 
it is confronted with the concrete and tangible fa 
ctors which refresh the memory of every generation 
. In enumerating the conditions under which the re 
pressed material may penetrate into consciousness, 

Freud mentions a strengthening of the instincts " 
attached to the repressed material, " and events an 
d experiences "which are so much like the represse 
d material that they have the power to awaken it . " 

26 As an example for the strengthening of the ins 
tincts he cites the "processes during puberty." Un 
der the impact of the ripening genital sexuality , 
there reappear in the -- 74 - - ... phantasies of 
all persons the infantile tendencies... and among 
them one finds in regular frequency and in the fi 
rst place, the sexual feeling of the child for the 
parents. Usually, this has already been different 
iated by sexual attraction, namely , the attractio 
n of the son for the mother, and of the daughter f 
or the father. Simultaneously with the overcoming 
and rejection of these distinctly incestuous phant 
asies, there occurs one of the most important as w 
ell as one of the most painful psychic accomplishm 
ents of puberty; it is the breaking away from the parent 
ed that opposition between the new and old generat 
ion, which is so important for cultural progress. 



27 The events and experiences which may "awaken" t 
he repressed material -- even without a specific s 
trengthening of the instincts attached to it -- ar 
e, at the societal level, encountered in the insti 
tutions and ideologies which the individual faces 
daily and which reproduce, in their very structure 
, both domination and the impulse to overthrow it 
(family, school , workshop and office, the state, 
the law, the prevailing philosophy and morality) . 
The decisive difference between the primal situat 
ion and its civilized historical return is, of cou 
rse , that in the latter the ruler-father is norma 
lly no longer killed and eaten, and that dominatio 
n is normally no longer personal. The ego, the sup 
erego, and the external reality have done their wo 
rk -- but "it is not really a decisive matter whet 
her one has killed one’s father or abstained from 
the deed, " if the function of the conflict and its 
consequences are the same . In the Oedipus situat 
ion, the primal situation recurs under circumstanc 
es which from the beginning assure the lasting -- 
75 - - triumph of the father. But they also assure 
the life of the son and his future ability to tak 
e the father ' s place. How did civilization achiev 
e this compromise ? The multitude of somatic, ment 
al, and social processes which resulted in this ac 
hievement are practically identical with the conte 
nts of Freud’s psychology . Force, identification, 
repression, sublimation co-operate in the formati 
on of the ego and superego. The function of the fa 
ther is gradually transferred from his individual 
person to his social position. 



o the various agencies and agents which teach the 
son to become a mature and restrained member of hi 
s society. Ceteris paribus, the intensity of restr 
aint and renunciation involved in this process is 
probably not smaller than it was in the primal hor 
de . However, they are more rationally distributed 
between father and son and among society as a whol 
e; and the rewards, though not greater, are relati 
vely secure. The monogamic family, with its enforc 
eable obligations for the father, restricts his mo 
nopoly of pleasure; the institution of inheritable 
private property, and the universalization of lab 
or, give the son a justified expectancy of his own 
sanctioned pleasure in accordance with his social 
ly useful performances. Within this framework of o 
bjective laws and institutions, the processes of p 
uberty lead to the liberation from the father as a 
necessary and legitimate event . It is nothing sh 
ort of a mental catastrophe — but it is nothing m 
ore . Then the son leaves the patriarchal family a 
nd sets out to become a father and boss himself. T 
he transformation of the pleasure principle into t 
he performance principle, which changes the despot 
ic monopoly -- 76 - - of the father into restraine 
d educational and economic authority, also changes 
the original object of the struggle: the mother. 

In the primal horde, the image of the desired woma 
n , the mistress- wife of the father, was Eros and 
Thanatos in immediate , natural union. She was th 

e aim of the sex instincts, and she was the mother 

in whom the son once had that integral peace whic 

h is the absence of all need and desire - - the Ni 

rvana before birth. Perhaps the taboo on incest wa 
s the first great protection against the death ins 
tinct: the taboo on Nirvana, on the regressive imp 
ulse for peace which stood in the way of progress, 
of Life itself. Mother and wife were separated, a 
nd the fatal identity of Eros and Thanatos was thu 
s dissolved. With regard to the mother, sensual lo 
ve becomes aim- inhibited and transformed into to his ima 



the various agencies and agents which teach the s 
on to become a mature and restrained member of his 
society. Ceteris paribus, the intensity of restra 
int and renunciation involved in this process is p 
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; and the rewards, though not greater, are relativ 
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private property, and the universalization of labo 
r, give the son a justified expectancy of his own 
sanctioned pleasure in accordance with his sociall 
y useful performances. Within this framework of ob 
jective laws and institutions, the processes of pu 
berty lead to the liberation from the father as a 
necessary and legitimate event . It is nothing sho 
rt of a mental catastrophe -- but it is nothing mo 
re . Then the son leaves the patriarchal family an 
d sets out to become a father and boss himself. Th 
e transformation of the pleasure principle into th 
e performance principle, which changes the despoti 
c monopoly -- 76 - - of the father into restrained 
educational and economic authority, also changes 
the original object of the struggle: the mother. I 
n the primal horde, the image of the desired woman 
, the mistress- wife of the father, was Eros and 
Thanatos in immediate , natural union. She was the 
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is the absence of all need and desire - - the Nir 

vana before birth. Perhaps the taboo on incest was 
the first great protection against the death inst 
inct : the taboo on Nirvana, on the regressive impu 
lse for peace which stood in the way of progress, 
of Life itself. Mother and wife were separated, an 
d the fatal identity of Eros and Thanatos was thus 
dissolved. With regard to the mother, sensual lov 
e becomes aim- inhibited and transformed into affection ( 
divorced; only later they are to meet again in th 



e love to the wife which is sensual as well as ten 
der, aim-inhibited as well as aim-attaining . 28 T 
enderness is created out of abstinence -- abstinen 
ce first enforced by the primal father. Once creat 
ed, it becomes the psychical basis not only for th 
e family but also for the establishment of lasting 
group relations : the primal father had prevented 
his sons from satisfying their directly sexual te 
ndencies; he forced them into abstinence and conse 
quently into the emotional ties with him and with 
one another which could arise out of those of thei 
r tendencies that were inhibited in their sexual a 
im. He forced them, so to speak, into group psycho 
logy. 29 -- 77 - - At this level of civilization , 
within the system of rewarded inhibitions, the fa 
ther can be overcome without exploding the instinc 
tual and social order: his image and his function 
now perpetuate themselves in every child — even i 
f it does not know him. He merges with duly consti 
tuted authority. Domination has outgrown the spher 
e of personal relationships and created the instit 
utions for the orderly satisfaction of human needs 
on an expanding scale. But it is precisely the de 
velopment of these institutions which undermines t 
he established basis of civilization . Its inner 1 
imits appear in the late industrial age. Chapter T 
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rbert Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization: Philosoph 
ical Inquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beac 
on Press, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 78-105. [Biblio 

graphic Details] [View Documents ] - - [78] -- CHA 
PTER FOUR: The Dialectic of Civilization Freud att 
ributes to the sense of guilt a decisive role in t 
he development of civilization; moreover, he estab 
lishes a correlation between progress and increasi 
ng guilt feeling . He states his intention "to rep 
resent the sense of guilt as the most important pr 
oblem in the evolution of culture, and to convey t 
hat the price of progress in civilization is paid 
in forfeiting happiness through the 1 heightening 
of the sense of guilt." Recurrently Freud emphasiz 
es that, as civilization progresses, guilt feeling 
is "further reinforced," 2 "intensified ," is "ev 
er- increasing." The evidence adduced by Freud is 
twofold: first, he derives it analytically from th 
e theory of instincts, and, second, he finds the t 
heoretical analysis corroborated by the great dise 
ases and discontents of contemporary civilization 
: an enlarged cycle of wars, ubiquitous persecutio 
n, anti-Semitism , genocide, bigotry, and the enfo 
rcement of "illusions, " toil, sickness, and misery 
in the midst of growing wealth and knowledge. We 
have briefly reviewed the prehistory of the sense 
of guilt; it has "its origin in the Oedipus comple 
x and was acquired when the father was killed by t 
he association of -- 79 - - the brothers ." 3 They 
satisfied their aggressive instinct; but the love 
which they had for the father caused remorse , cr 
eated the superego by identification, and thus ere 
ated the "restrictions which should prevent a repe 
tition of the deed." 4 Subsequently, man abstains 
from the deed; but from generation to generation t 
he aggressive impulse revives, directed against th 
e father and his successors , and from generation 
to generation aggression has to be inhibited anew: 

Every renunciation then becomes a dynamic fount o 
f conscience ; every fresh abandonment of gratiChapter Fo 
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an enlarged cycle of wars, ubiquitous persecution 
, anti-Semitism , genocide, bigotry, and the enfor 
cement of "illusions, " toil, sickness, and misery 
in the midst of growing wealth and knowledge. We h 
ave briefly reviewed the prehistory of the sense o 
f guilt; it has "its origin in the Oedipus complex 
and was acquired when the father was killed by th 
e association of -- 79 - - the brothers ." 3 They 
satisfied their aggressive instinct; but the love 
which they had for the father caused remorse , ere 
ated the superego by identification, and thus crea 
ted the "restrictions which should prevent a repet 
ition of the deed." 4 Subsequently, man abstains f 
rom the deed; but from generation to generation th 
e aggressive impulse revives, directed against the 
father and his successors , and from generation t 
o generation aggression has to be inhibited anew: 

Every renunciation then becomes a dynamic fount of 
conscience ; every fresh abandonment of gratification in 
every impulse of aggression which we omit to grati 



fy is taken over by the super-ego and goes to heig 
hten its aggressiveness (against the ego) . 5 The 
excessive severity of the superego, which takes th 
e wish for the deed and punishes even suppressed a 
ggression, is now explained in terms of the eterna 
1 struggle between Eros and the death instinct: th 
e aggressive impulse against the father (and his s 
ocial successors) is a derivative of the death ins 
tinct; in "separating" the child from the mother, 
the father also inhibits the death instinct, the N 
irvana impulse. He thus does the work of Eros; lov 
e, too, operates in the formation of the superego. 

The severe father, who as the forbidding represen 
tative of Eros subdues the death instinct in the 0 
edipus conflict, enforces the first "communal " (s 
ocial ) relations : his prohibitions create identi 
fication among the sons , aim -inhibited love (aff 
ection ), exogamy, sublimation. On the basis of re 
nunciation , Eros begins its cultural work of comb 
ining life into ever larger units. And as the — 8 
0 - - father is multiplied , supplemented, and rep 
laced by the authorities of society, as prohibitio 
ns and inhibitions spread, so do the aggressive im 
pulse and its objects. And with it grows, on the p 
art of society, the need for strengthening the def 
enses -- the need for reinforcing the sense of gui 
It: Since culture obeys an inner erotic impulse wh 
ich bids it bind mankind into a closely knit mass, 
it can achieve this aim only by means of its vigi 
lance in fomenting an ever- increasing sense of gu 
ilt . That which began in relation to the father en 
ds in relation to the community. If civilization i 
s an inevitable course of development from the gro 
up of the family to the group of humanity as a who 
le, then an intensification of the sense of guilt 
-- resulting from the innate conflict of ambivalen 
ce, from the eternal struggle between the love and 
the death trends -- will be inextricably bound up 
with it, until perhaps the sense of guilt may swell to a 
upport . 6 In this quantitative analysis of the gr 

owth of the sense of guilt, the change in the qual 



ity of guiltiness, its growing irrationality, seem 
s to disappear. Indeed, Freud's central sociologic 
al position prevented him from following this aven 
ue . To him, there was no higher 



d be measured. If the irrationality of guilt feeli 
ng is that of civilization itself, then it is rati 
onal; and if the abolition of domination destroys 
culture itself, then it remains the supreme crime 
, and no effective means for its prevention are ir 
rational. However, Freud’ s own theory of instinct 
s impelled him to go further and to unfold the ent 
ire fatality and futility of this dynamic. Strengt 
hened defense against aggression is necessary; but 
in order to be effective the defense against enla 
rged aggression would have to strengthen the sex i 
nstincts, for only a strong Eros can effectively ’’ 
bind" the destructive -- 81 - - instincts. And thi 
s is precisely what the developed civilization is 
incapable of doing because it depends for its very 
existence on extended and intensified regimentati 
on and control. The chain of inhibitions and defle 
ctions of instinctual aims cannot be broken. "Our 
civilization is, generally speaking, founded on th 
e suppression of instincts." 7 Civilization is fir 
st of all progress in work -- that is, work for th 
e procurement and augmentation of the necessities 
of life. This work is normally without satisfactio 
n in itself; to Freud it is unpleasurable , painful 
. In Freud's metapsychology there is no room for a 
n original 8 "instinct of workmanship , " "mastery 
instinct," etc. The notion of the conservative nat 
ure of the instincts under the rule of the pleasur 
e and Nirvana principles strictly precludes such a 
ssumptions. When Freud incidentally mentions the " 
natural human aversion to work, " 9 he only draws t 
he inference from his basic theoretical conception 
. The instinctual syndrome "unhappiness and work" 
recurs throughout Freud's writings, 10 and his int 
erpretation of the Prometheus myth is centered on 
the connection between curbing of sexual passion a 
nd civilized work. 11 The basic work in civilizati 
on -- 82 - - is non-libidinal , is labor; labor is 
"unpleasantness , " and such unpleasantness has to 
be enforced. "For what motive would induce manrat ionalit 
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The instinctual syndrome "unhappiness and work" r 
ecurs throughout Freud's writings, 10 and his inte 
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he connection between curbing of sexual passion an 
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n -- 82 - - is non-libidinal , is labor; labor is 
"unpleasantness , " and such unpleasantness has to 
be enforced. "For what motive would induce man to put his 
isposal of it he could obtain fully satisfying pie 



asure? He would never let go of this pleasure and 
would make no further progress." 12 If there is no 
original "work instinct," then the energy require 
d for (unpleasurable ) work must be "withdrawn" fro 
m the primary instincts — from the sexual and fro 
m the destructive instincts. Since civilization is 
mainly the work of Eros, it is first of all withd 
rawal of libido: culture "obtains a great part: of 
the mental energy it needs 13 by subtracting it f 
rom sexuality." But not only the work impulses are 
thus fed by aiminhibited sexuality. The specifica 
lly "social instincts" (such as the "affectionate 
relations between parents and children, . . . feelin 
gs of friendship, and the emotional ties in marria 
ge") contain impulses which are "held back by inte 
rnal resistance" from attaining their aims; 14 onl 
y by virtue of such renunciation do they become so 
ciable . Each individual contributes his renunciat 
ions (first under the impact of external compulsio 
n , then internally) , and from "these sources the 
15 common stock of the material and ideal wealth 
of civilization has been accumulated . " Although F 
reud remarks that these social instincts "need not 
be described as sublimated" ( because they have n 
ot abandoned their sexual aims but rest content wi 
th "certain approximations -- 83 - - to satisfacti 
on"), he calls them "closely related" to sublimati 
on. 16 Thus the main sphere of civilization appear 
s as a sphere of sublimation. But sublimation invo 
Ives desexualization . Even if and where it draws o 
n a reservoir of "neutral displaceable energy" in 
the ego and in the id, this neutral energy "procee 
ds from the narcissistic reservoir of libido ," i. 

e ., it is desexualized Eros. 17 The process of s 
ublimation alters the balance in the instinctual s 
tructure. Life is the fusion of Eros and death ins 
tinct; in this fusion, Eros has subdued its hostil 
e partner. However: After sublimation the erotic c 
omponent no longer has the power to bind the whole of the 
ly combined with it, and these are released in the 
form of inclinations to aggression and destructio 



n. 18 Culture demands continuous sublimation; it t 
hereby weakens Eros, the builder of culture. And d 
esexualization, by weakening Eros, unbinds the des 
tructive impulses. Civilization is thus threatened 
by an instinctual de-fusion, in which the death i 
nstinct strives to gain ascendancy over the life i 
nstincts. Originating in renunciation and developi 
ng under progressive renunciation, civilization te 
nds toward self-destruction. This argument runs to 
o smooth to be true. A number of objections arise. 

In the first place, not all work involves desexua 
lization, and not all work is unpleasurable , is re 
nunciation . Secondly, the inhibitions enforced by 
culture also affect - - and perhaps even chiefly 
affect -- the derivatives -- 84 - - of the death i 
nstinct, aggressiveness and the destruction impuls 
es. In this respect at least , cultural inhibition 
would accrue to the strength of Eros. Moreover, w 
ork in civilization is itself to a great extent so 
cial utilization of aggressive impulses and is thu 
s work in 



ese problems presupposes that the theory of the in 
stincts is freed from its exclusive orientation on 
the performance principle, that the image of a no 
n -repressive civilization (which the very achieve 
ments of the performance principle suggest) is exa 
mined as to its substance. Such an attempt will be 
made in the last part of this study; here, some t 
entative clarifications must suffice. The psychica 
1 sources and resources of work, and its relation 
to sublimation, constitute one of the most neglect 
ed areas of psychoanalytic theory. Perhaps nowhere 
else has psychoanalysis so consistently succumbed 
to the official ideology of the blessings of "pro 
ductivity." 19 Small wonder then, that in the Neo- 
Freudian schools, where (as we shall see in the Ep 
ilogue) the ideological trends in psychoanalysis t 
riumph over its theory , the tenor of work moralit 
y is all -pervasive. The "orthodox" discussion is 
almost in its entirety focused on "creative" work, 
especially art, while work in the realm of necess 
ity -- labor -- is relegated to the background. To 
be sure, there is a mode of work which offers a h 
igh degree of libidinal satisfaction, which is pie 
asurable in its execution. And artistic work, wher 
e it is genuine, seems to grow out of a non-repres 
sive instinctual constellation and to envisage non 
-repressive aims -- so much so that the term -- 85 
- - sublimation seems to require considerable mod 
ification if applied to this kind of work . But th 
e bulk of the work relations on which civilization 
rests is of a very different kind. Freud notes th 
at the "daily work of earning a livelihood affords 
particular satisfaction when it has been selected 
by free choice." 20 However, if "free choice" mea 
ns more than a small selection between pre -establ 
ished necessities, and if the inclinations and imp 
ulses used in work are other than those preshaped 
by a repressive reality principle, then satisfacti 
on in daily work is only a rare privilege. The wor 
k that created and enlarged the material basis the servic 
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bulk of the work relations on which civilization 
rests is of a very different kind. Freud notes tha 
t the "daily work of earning a livelihood affords 
particular satisfaction when it has been selected 
by free choice." 20 However, if "free choice" mean 
s more than a small selection between pre -establi 
shed necessities, and if the inclinations and impu 
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painful and miserable -- and still is. The perfor 



mance of such work hardly gratifies individual nee 
ds and inclinations. It was imposed upon man by br 
ute necessity and brute force; if alienated labor 
has anything to do with Eros, it must be very indi 
rectly, and with a considerably sublimated and wea 
kened Eros. But does not the civilized inhibition 
of aggressive impulses in work offset the weakenin 
g of Eros? Aggressive as well as libidinal impulse 
s are supposed to be satisfied in work "by way of 
sublimation," and the culturally beneficial "sadis 
tic character" of work has 21 often been emphasize 

d. The development of technics and technological r 
ationality absorbs to a great extent the "modified 

" destructive instincts: The instinct of destruct 
ion, when tempered and harnessed ( as it were, inh 
ibited in its aim) and directed towards objects, i 
s compelled -- 86 - - 22 to provide the ego with s 
atisfaction of its needs and with power over natur 

e. Technics provide the very basis for progress ; 
technological rationality sets the mental and beha 
viorist pattern for productive performance, and "p 
ower over nature" has become practically identical 

with civilization . Is the destructiveness sublim 
ated in these activities sufficiently subdued and 
diverted to assure the work of Eros? It seems that 
socially useful destructiveness is less sublimate 
d than socially useful libido. To be sure, the div 
ersion of destructiveness from the ego to the exte 
rnal world secured the growth of civilization . Ho 
wever, extroverted destruction remains destruction 
: its objects are in most cases actually and viole 
ntly assailed , deprived of their form, and recons 
tructed only after partial destruction; units are 
forcibly divided, and the component parts forcibly 
rearranged. Nature is literally "violated." Only 
in certain categories of sublimated aggressiveness 
(as in surgical practice) does such violation dir 
ectly strengthen the life of its object. Destructi 
veness, in extent and intent, seems to be more directly s 
. However, while the destructive impulses are thu 
s being satisfied, such satisfaction cannot stabil 



ize their energy in the service of Eros. Their des 
tructive force must drive them beyond this servitu 
de and sublimation, for their aim is, not matter, 
not nature, not any object, but life itself. If th 
ey are the derivatives of the death instinct, then 
they cannot accept as final any "substitutes . " T 
hen, through constructive technological destructio 
n, through the constructive -- 87 - - violation of 
nature, the instincts would still operate toward 
the annihilation of life. The radical hypothesis o 
f Beyond the Pleasure Principle would stand : the 
instincts of self-preservation, self-assertion, an 
d mastery, in so far as they have absorbed this de 
structiveness , would have the function of assuring 
the organism' s "own path to death." Freud retrac 
ted this hypothesis as soon as he had advanced it, 
but his formulations in Civilization and Its Disc 
ontents seem to restore its essential content. And 
the fact that the destruction of life (human and 
animal ) has progressed with the progress of civil 
ization, that cruelty and hatred and the scientifi 
c extermination of men have increased in relation 
to the real possibility of the elimination of oppr 
ession -- this feature of late industrial civiliza 
tion would have instinctual roots which perpetuate 
destructiveness beyond all rationality. The growi 
ng mastery of nature then 



velop and fulfill the human needs only as a by-pro 
duct: increasing cultural wealth and knowledge wou 
Id provide the material for progressive destructio 
n and the need for increasing instinctual repressi 
on. This thesis implies the existence of objective 
criteria for gauging the degree of instinctual re 
pression at a given stage of civilization . Howeve 
r, repression is largely unconscious and automatic 
, while its degree is measureable only in the ligh 
t of consciousness. The 23 differential between (p 
hylogenet ically necessary ) repression and surplus 
- repression may provide the criteria. Within the 
total structure of the repressed personality, surp 
lus- repression is that portion -- 88 - - which is 
the result of specific societal conditions sustai 
ned in the specific interest of domination. The ex 
tent of this surplus - repression provides the sta 
ndard of measurement: the smaller it is, the less 
repressive is the stage of civilization . The dist 
inction is equivalent to that between the biologic 
al and the historical sources of human suffering . 

Of the three "sources of human suffering" which F 
reud enumerates -- namely , "the superior force of 
nature, the disposition to decay of our bodies, a 
nd the inadequacy of our 24 methods of regulating 
human relations in the family, the community and t 
he state" -- at least the first and the last are i 
n a strict sense historical sources; the superiori 
ty of nature and the organization of societal rela 
tions have essentially changed in the development 
of civilization. Consequently, the necessity of re 
pression, and of the suffering derived from it, va 
ries with the maturity of civilization , with the 
extent of the achieved rational mastery of nature 
and of society. Objectively, the need for instinct 
ual inhibition and restraint depends on the need f 
or toil and delayed satisfaction. The same and eve 
n a reduced scope of instinctual regimentation wou 
id constitute a higher degree of repression at a m 
ature stage of civilization , when the need forwould, wit 
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could actually afford a considerable release of in 
stinctual energy expended for domination and toil. 

Scope and intensity of instinctual repression obt 
ain their full significance only in relation to th 
e historically possible extent of freedom. For Fre 
ud, is progress in civilization progress in freedo 
m ? -- 89 - - We have seen that Freud's theory is 
focused on the recurrent cycle "domination-rebelli 
on -domination." But the second domination is not 
simply a repetition of the first one; the cyclical 
movement is progress in domination. From the prim 
al father via the brother clan to the system of in 
stitutional authority characteristic of mature civ 
ilization, domination becomes increasingly imperso 
nal, objective, universal, and also increasingly r 
ational, effective, productive. At the end, under 
the rule of the fully developed performance princi 
pie, subordination appears as implemented through 
the social division of labor itself (although phys 
ical and personal force remains an indispensable i 
nst rumentality ) . Society emerges as a lasting and 
expanding system of useful performances; the hiera 
rchy of functions and relations assumes the form o 
f objective reason: law and order are identical wi 
th the life of society itself. In the same process 
, repression too is depersonalized : constraint an 
d regimentation of pleasure now become a function 
(and "natural" result ) of the social division of 
labor. To be sure, the father , as paterfamilias , 
still performs the basic regimentation of the ins 
tincts which prepares the child for the surplus- r 
epression on the part of society during his adult 
life. But the father performs this function as the 
representative of the family's position in the so 
cial division of labor rather than as the "possess 
or" of the mother. Subsequently, the individual's 
instincts are controlled through the social utiliz 
ation of his labor power. He has to work in order 
to live, and this work requires not only eight, ten, twel 
a corresponding diversion of energy, but also dur 
ing these hours and the remaining -- 90 - - ones a 



behavior in conformity with the standards and mor 
als of the performance principle. Historically, th 
e reduction of Eros to procreat ive-monogamic sexua 
lity ( which completes the subjection of the pleas 
ure principle to the reality principle) is consumm 
ated only when the individual has become a subject 
-object of labor in the apparatus of his society; 
whereas, ontogenet ically , the primary suppression 
of infantile sexuality remains the precondition fo 
r this accomplishment . The development of a hiera 
rchical system of social labor not only rationaliz 
es domination but also "contains" the rebellion ag 
ainst domination. At the individual level, the pri 
mal revolt is contained within the framework of th 
e normal Oedipus conflict. At the societal level, 
recurrent rebellions and revolutions have been fol 
lowed by counterrevolutions and restorations. From 
the slave revolts in the ancient world to the soc 
ialist revolution , the struggle of the oppressed 
has ended in establishing a new, "better" system o 
f domination; progress has taken place through an 
improving chain of control. Each revolution has be 
en the conscious effort to replace one ruling grou 
p by another; but each revolution has also release 
d forces that have "overshot the goal , " that have 
striven for the abolition of domination and explo 
itation. The ease with which they have been defeat 
ed demands explanations. Neither the prevailing co 
nstellation of power, nor immaturity of the produc 
tive forces, nor absence of class consciousness pr 
ovides an adequate answer . In every revolution, t 
here seems to have been a historical moment when t 
he struggle against domination might have been vie 
torious -- but the moment passed . An -- 91 - - 



is dynamic (regardless of the validity of such rea 
sons as the prematurity and inequality of forces ) 

. In this sense, every revolution has also been a 
betrayed revolution. Freud' s hypothesis on the or 
igin and the perpetuation of guilt feeling elucida 
tes, in psychological terms, this sociological dyn 
amic: it explains the "identification" of those wh 
o revolt with the power against which they revolt . 

The economic and political incorporation of the i 
ndividuals into the hierarchical system of labor i 
s accompanied by an instinctual process in which t 
he human objects of domination reproduce their own 
repression . And the increasing rationalization o 
f power seems to be reflected in an increasing rat 
ionalization of repression. In retaining the indiv 
iduals as instruments of labor, forcing them into 
renunciation and toil, domination no longer merely 
or primarily sustains specific privileges but als 
o sustains society as a whole on an expanding seal 
e. The guilt of rebellion is thereby greatly inten 
sified . The revolt against the primal father elim 
inated an individual person who could be ( and was 
) replaced by other persons; but when the dominion 
of the father has expanded into the dominion of s 
ociety, no such replacement seems possible, and th 
e guilt becomes fatal . Rationalization of guilt f 
eeling has been completed. The father, restrained 
in the family and in his individual biological aut 
hority, is resurrected, far more powerful, in the 
administration which preserves the life of society 
, and in the laws which preserve the administ rat io 
n. These final and most sublime incarnations of th 
e father cannot be overcome "symbolically," by ema 
ncipation : there is no freedom from -- 92 - - adm 
inistration and its laws because they appear as th 
e ultimate guarantors of liberty. The revolt again 
st them would be the supreme crime again -- this t 
ime not against the despot-animal who forbids grat 
ification but against the wise order which secures 
the goods and services for the progressive satelement of 
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guilt becomes fatal . Rationalization of guilt fe 
eling has been completed. The father, restrained i 
n the family and in his individual biological auth 
ority, is resurrected, far more powerful, in the a 
dminist rat ion which preserves the life of society, 
and in the laws which preserve the administration 
. These final and most sublime incarnations of the 
father cannot be overcome "symbolically," by eman 
cipation : there is no freedom from -- 92 - - admi 
nistration and its laws because they appear as the 
ultimate guarantors of liberty. The revolt agains 
t them would be the supreme crime again -- this ti 
me not against the despot-animal who forbids grati 
fication but against the wise order which secures 
the goods and services for the progressive satisfaction o 
the crime against the whole of human society and t 



herefore as beyond reward and beyond redemption. H 
owever, the very progress of civilization tends to 
make this rationality a spurious one. The existin 
g liberties and the existing gratifications are ti 
ed to the requirements of domination; they themsel 
ves become instruments of repression. The excuse o 
f scarcity, which has justified institutionalized 
repression since its inception, weakens as man ' s 
knowledge and control over nature enhances the mea 
ns for fulfilling human needs with a minimum of to 
il. The still prevailing impoverishment of vast ar 
eas of the world is no longer due chiefly to the p 
overty of human and natural resources but to the m 
anner in which they are distributed and utilized. 

This difference may be irrelevant to politics and 
to politicians but it is of decisive importance to 
a theory of civilization which derives the need f 
or repression from the "natural" and perpetual dis 
proportion between human desires and the environme 
nt in which they must be satisfied . If such a "na 
tural" condition, and not certain political and so 
cial institutions, provides the rationale for repr 
ession , then it has become irrational. The cultur 
e of industrial civilization has turned the human 
organism into an ever more sensitive, differential 
ed, exchangeable instrument , and — 93 - - has or 
eated a social wealth sufficiently great to transf 
orm this instrument into an end in itself. The ava 
liable resources make for a qualitative change in 
the human needs. Rationalization and mechanization 
of labor tend to reduce the quantum of instinctua 
1 energy channeled into toil ( alienated labor) , t 
hus freeing energy for the attainment of objective 
s set by the free play of individual faculties. Te 
chnology operates against the repressive utilizati 
on of energy in so far as it minimizes the time ne 
cessary for the production of the necessities of 1 
ife, thus saving time for the development of needs 
beyond the realm of necessity and of necessary waste. Bu 
erating the individual from the constraints once j 
ustified by scarcity and immaturity, the greater t 



he need for maintaining and streamlining these con 
straints lest the established order of domination 
dissolve. Civilization has to defend itself agains 
t the specter of a world which could be free. If s 
ociety cannot use its growing productivity for red 
ucing repression (because such usage would upset t 
he hierarchy of the status quo) , productivity must 
be turned against the individuals; it becomes its 
elf an instrument of universal control. Totalitari 
anism spreads over late industrial civilization wh 
erever the interests of domination prevail upon pr 
oductivity, arresting and diverting its potentiali 
ties. The people have to be kept in a state of per 
manent mobilization, internal and external. The ra 
tionality of domination has progressed to the poin 
t where it threatens to invalidate its foundations 
; therefore it must be reaffirmed more effectively 
-- 94 - - than ever before. This time there shall 
be no killing of the father , not even a "symboli 
c" killing -- because he may not find a successor. 

25 The "automatization" of the superego indicates 
the defense mechanisms by which society meets the 
threat. The defense consists chiefly in a strengt 
hening of controls not so much over the instincts 
as over consciousness , which , if left free, migh 
t recognize the work of repression in the bigger a 
nd better satisfaction of needs. The manipulation 
of consciousness which has occurred throughout the 
orbit of contemporary industrial civilization has 
been described in the various interpretations of 
totalitarian and "popular cultures": co-ordination 
of the private and public existence, of spontaneo 
us and required reactions. The promotion of though 
tless leisure activities, the triumph of anti- int 
ellectual ideologies, exemplify the trend. This ex 
tension of controls to formerly free regions of co 
nsciousness and leisure permits a relaxation of se 
xual taboos (previously more important because the over- 



Victorian periods, sexual freedom has unquestionab 
ly increased (although a reaction against the 1920 
' s is clearly noticeable ) . At the same time , how 
ever, the sexual relations themselves have become 
much more closely assimilated with social relation 
s; sexual liberty is harmonized with profitable co 
nformity. The fundamental antagonism between sex a 
nd social utility -- itself the reflex of the conf 
lict between pleasure principle and reality princi 
pie — is blurred by the progressive encroachment 
of the reality principal on the pleas- -- 95 — — u 
re principle. In a world of alienation, the libera 
tion of Eros would necessarily operate as a destru 
ctive, fatal force - - as the total negation of th 
e principle which governs the repressive reality. 

It is not an accident that the great literature of 
Western civilization celebrates only the "unhappy 
love, " that the Tristan myth has become its repre 
sentative expression. The morbid romanticism of th 
e myth is in a strict sense "realistic." In contra 
st to the destructiveness of the liberated Eros, t 
he relaxed sexual morality within the firmly entre 
nched system of monopolistic controls itself serve 
s the system. The negation is co-ordinated with "t 
he positive": the night with the day, the dream wo 
rid with the work world, phantasy with frustration 
. Then, the individuals who relax in this uniforml 
y controlled reality recall, not the dream but the 
day, not the fairy tale but its denunciation . In 
their erotic relations, they "keep their appointm 
ents" -- with charm , with romance, with their fav 
orite commercials. But, within the system of unifi 
ed and intensified controls, decisive changes are 
taking place. They affect the structure of the sup 
erego and the content and manifestation of guilt f 
eeling. Moreover , they tend toward a state in whi 
ch the completely alienated world, expending its f 
ull power, seems to prepare the stuff and material 
for a new reality principle. The superego is loos 
ened from its origin, and the traumatic experieef f ect ive ) 
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ecting the adjustment of the individual to society 
, the father-son conflict no longer remains the mo 
del -conflict. -- 96 - - This change derives from 
the fundamental economic processes which have char 
acterized, since the beginning of the century, the 
transformation of "free" into "organized" capital 
ism. The independent family enterprise and, subseq 
uently , the independent personal enterprise cease 
to be the units of the social system; they are be 
ing absorbed into large-scale impersonal groupings 
and associations. At the same time , the social v 
alue of the individual is measured primarily in te 
rms of standardized skills and qualities of adjust 
ment rather than autonomous judgment and personal 
responsibility. The technological abolition of the 
individual is reflected in the decline of the soc 
ial function of the family. 26 It was formerly the 
family which, for good or bad , reared and educat 
ed the individual, and the dominant rules and valu 
es were transmitted personally and transformed thr 
ough personal fate. To be sure, in the Oedipus sit 
uation, not individuals but "generations" (units o 
f the genus) faced each other; but in the passing 
and inheritance of the Oedipus conflict they becam 
e individuals, and the conflict continued into an 
individual life history. Through the struggle with 
father and mother as personal targets of love and 
aggression, the younger generation entered societ 
al life with impulses, ideas, and needs which were 
largely their own. Consequently, the formation of 
their superego, the repressive modification of th 
eir impulses, their renunciation and sublimation w 
ere very personal experiences. Precisely because o 
f this, their adjustment left painful scars, and 1 
ife -- 97 - - under the performance principle stil 
1 retained a sphere of private non-conformity. Now 
, however , under the rule of economic , political 
, and cultural monopolies , the formation of the 
mature superego seems to skip the stage of individualizat 
social atom. The repressive organization of the i 
nstincts seems to be collective, and the ego seems 



to be prematurely socialized by a whole system of 
extra- familial agents and agencies. As early as 
the preschool level, gangs, radio, and television 
set the pattern for conformity and rebellion; devi 
ations from the pattern are punished not so much w 
ithin the family as outside and against the family 
. The experts of the mass media transmit the requi 
red values; they offer the perfect training in eff 
iciency, toughness, personality, dream, and romanc 
e. With this education , the family can no longer 
compete. In the struggle between the generations, 
the sides seem to be shifted: the son knows better 
; he represents the mature reality principle agai 
nst its obsolescent paternal forms. The father, th 
e first object of aggression in the Oedipus situat 
ion, later appears as a rather inappropriate targe 
t of aggression. His authority as transmitter of w 
ealth, skills, experiences is greatly reduced; he 
has less to offer, and therefore less to prohibit. 

The progressive father is a most unsuitable enemy 
and a most unsuitable "ideal" — but so is any fa 
ther who no longer shapes the child’ s economic, e 
motional, and intellectual future. Still, the proh 
ibitions continue to prevail, the repressive contr 
ol of the instincts persists , and so does the agg 
ressive impulse. Who are the father-substitutes ag 
ainst which it is primarily directed? -- 98 - - As 
domination congeals into a system of objective ad 
ministration, the images that guide the developmen 
t of the superego become depersonalized . Fomerly 
the superego was "fed" by the master, the chief, t 
he principal. These represented the reality principle in 



cruel and rewarding, they provoked and punished t 
he desire to revolt ; the enforcement of conformit 
y was their personal function and responsibility. 
Respect and fear could therefore be accompanied by 
hate of what they were and did as persons; they p 
resented a living object for the impulses and for 
the conscious efforts to satisfy them. But these p 
ersonal father-images have gradually disappeared b 
ehind the institutions. With the rationalization o 
f the productive apparatus, with the mult iplicat io 
n of functions, all domination assumes the form of 
administration. At its peak, the concentration of 
economic power seems to turn into anonymity: ever 
yone , even at the very top, appears to be powerle 
ss before the movements and laws of the apparatus 
itself. Control is normally administered by office 
s in which the controlled are the employers and th 
e employed . The masters no longer perform an indi 
vidual function. The sadistic principals , the cap 
italist exploiters, have been transformed into sal 
aried members of a bureaucracy, whom their subject 
s meet as members of another bureaucracy. The pain 
, frustration, impotence of the individual derive 
from a highly productive and efficiently function 
ing system in which he makes a better living than 
ever before. Responsibility for the organization o 
f his life lies with the whole, the "system," the 
sum total of the institutions that determine, sati 
sfy, and control his needs. -- 99 - - The aggressi 
ve impulse plunges into a void -- or rather the ha 
te encounters smiling colleagues, busy competitors 
, obedient officials, helpful social workers who a 
re all doing their duty and who are all innocent v 
ictims. Thus repulsed, aggression is again intro je 
cted: not suppression but the suppressed is guilty 
. Guilty of what? Material and intellectual progr 
ess has weakened the force of religion below the p 
oint where it can sufficiently explain the sense o 
f guilt. The aggressiveness turned against the ego 
threatens to become senseless: with his conscithei 
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has no longer enough "mental space" for developing 
himself against his sense of guilt, for living wi 
th a conscience of his own. His ego has shrunk to 
such a degree that the multiform antagonistic proc 
esses between id , ego , and superego cannot unfol 
d themselves in their classic form . Still, the gu 
ilt is there; it seems to be a quality of the whol 
e rather than of the individuals - - collective gu 
ilt, the affliction of an institutional system whi 
ch wastes and arrests the material and human resou 
rces at its disposal. The extent of these resource 
s can be defined by the level of fulfilled human f 
reedom attainable through truly rational use of th 
e productive capacity . If this standard is applie 
d , it appears that, in the centers of industrial 
civilization , man is kept in a state of impoveris 
hment, both cultural and physical. Most of the cli 
ches with which sociology describes the process of 
dehumanization in presentday mass culture are cor 
rect; but they seem to be slanted in the wrong dir 
ection. What is retrogressive is not mechanization 
- - 100 -- and standardization but their containm 
ent , not the universal co-ordination but its cone 
ealment under spurious liberties , choices, and in 
dividualit ies . The high standard of living in the 
domain of the great corporations is restrictive in 
a concrete sociological sense: the goods and serv 
ices that the individuals buy control their needs 
and petrify their faculties. In exchange for the c 
ommodities that enrich their life, the individuals 
sell not only their labor but also their free tim 
e . The better living is offset by the all -pervas 
ive control over living. People dwell in apartment 
concentrations -- and have private automobiles wi 
th which they can no longer escape into a differen 
t world. They have huge refrigerators filled with 
frozen foods. They have dozens of newspapers and m 
agazines that espouse the same ideals. They have i 
nnumerable choices, innumerable gadgets which are all 
divert their attention from the real issue - - wh 
ich is the awareness that they could both work les 



s and determine their own needs and satisfactions 
. The ideology of today lies in that production an 
d consumption reproduce and justify domination. Bu 
t their ideological character does not change the 
fact that their benefits are real . The repressive 
ness of the whole lies to a high degree in its eff 
icacy: it enhances the scope of material culture, 
facilitates the procurement of the necessities of 
life, makes comfort and luxury cheaper, draws ever 
-larger areas into the orbit of industry — while 
at the same time sustaining toil and destruction. 
The individual pays by sacrificing his time, his c 
onsciousness , his dreams; civilization pays by - - 
101 -- sacrificing its own promises of liberty, j 
ustice, and peace for all . The discrepancy betwee 
n potential liberation and actual repression has c 
ome to maturity: it permeates all spheres of life 
the world over. The rationality of progress height 
ens the irrationality of its organization and dire 
ction . Social cohesion and administrative power a 
re sufficiently strong to protect the whole from d 
irect aggression, but not strong enough to elimina 
te the accumulated aggressiveness. It turns agains 
t those who do not belong to the whole, whose exis 
tence is its denial. This foe appears as the arche 
nemy and Antichrist himself : he is everywhere at 
all times ; he represents hidden and sinister fore 
es, and his omnipresence requires total mobilizati 
on. The difference between war and peace, between 
civilian and military populations, between truth a 
nd propaganda, is blotted out. There is regression 
to historical stages that had been passed long ag 
o, and this regression reactivates the sado-masoch 
istic phase on a national and international scale. 
But the impulses of this phase are reactivated in 
a new, "civilized" 



ome socially "useful" activities in concentration 
and labor camps , colonial and civil wars, in puni 
tive expeditions, and so on . Under these circumst 
ances , the question whether the present stage of 
civilization is demonstrably more destructive than 
the preceding ones does not seem to be very relev 
ant. In any case, the question cannot be avoided b 
y pointing to the destructiveness prevalent throug 
hout history. The destructiveness of the present s 
tage reveals its full significance - - 102 -- only 
if the present is measured, not in terms of past 
stages, but in terms of its own potentialities. Th 
ere is more than a quantitative difference in whet 
her wars are waged by professional armies in confi 
ned spaces, or against entire populations on a glo 
bal scale; whether technical inventions that could 
make the world free from misery are used for the 
conquest or for the creation of suffering ; whethe 
r thousands are slain in combat or millions scient 
ifically exterminated with the help of doctors and 
engineers; whether exiles can find refuge across 
the frontiers or are chased around the earth; whet 
her people are naturally ignorant or are being mad 
e ignorant by their daily intake of information an 
d entertainment. It is with a new ease that terror 
is assimilated with normality, and dest ruct ivenes 
s with construction. Still, progress continues, an 
d continues to narrow the basis of repression . At 
the height of its progressive achievements, domin 
ation not only undermines its own foundations, but 
also corrupts and liquidates the opposition again 
st domination. What remains is the negativity of r 
eason, which impels wealth and power and generates 
a climate in which the instinctual roots of the p 
erformance principle are drying up. The alienation 
of labor is almost complete. The mechanics of the 
assembly line, the routine of the office, the rit 
ual of buying and selling are freed from any conne 
ction with human potentialities. Work relations ha 
ve become to a great extent relations between pmanner: pr 
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prevailing competitiveness requires a certain deg 
ree of individuality and spontaneity ; but these f 
eatures have become just as superficial and illuso 
ry as the competitiveness - - 103 -- to which they 
belong. Individuality is literally in name only, 
in the specific representation of types 27 (such a 
s vamp, housewife, Ondine , he -man, career woman 
, struggling young couple) , just as competition te 
nds to be reduced to prearranged varieties in the 
production of gadgets, wrappings , flavors , color 
s, and so on. Beneath this illusory surface , the 
whole work -world and its recreation have become a 
system of animate and inanimate things -- all equ 
ally subject to administration. The human existenc 
e in this world is mere stuff , matter , material, 
which does not have the principle of its movement 
in itself. This state of ossification also affect 
s the instincts, their inhibitions and modificatio 
ns. Their original dynamic becomes static: the int 
eractions between ego, superego, and id congeal in 
to automatic reactions. Corporealization of the su 
per-ego is accompanied by corporealization of the 
ego, manifest in the frozen traits and gestures, p 
roduced at the appropriate occasions and hours. Co 
nsciousness, increasingly less burdened by autonom 
y, tends to be reduced to the task of regulating t 
he co-ordination of the individual with the whole. 

This co-ordination is effective to such a degree 
that the general unhappiness has decreased rather 
than increased. We have suggested 28 that the indi 
vidual ' s awareness of the prevailing repression is 
blunted by the manipulated restriction of his con 
sciousness. This process alters the contents of ha 
ppiness . The concept denotes a more -than- privat 
e, - - 104 -- 29 more -than- subjective condition; 

happiness is not in the mere feeling of satisfact 
ion but in the reality of freedom and satisfaction 
. Happiness involves knowledge: it is the prerogat 
ive of the animal rationale. With the decline in consciou 
with the absorption of individual into mass commu 
nication , knowledge is administered and confined. 



The individual does not really know what is going 
on ; the overpowering machine of education and en 
tertainment unites him with all the others in a st 
ate of anaesthesia from which all detrimental idea 
s tend to be excluded. And since knowledge of the 
whole truth is hardly conducive to happiness , sue 
h general anaesthesia makes individuals happy. If 
anxiety is more than a general malaise , if it is 
an existential condition, then this so-called "age 
of anxiety" is distinguished by the extent to whi 
ch anxiety has disappeared from expression. These 
trends seem to suggest that the expenditure of ene 
rgy and effort for developing one ' s own inhibitio 
ns is greatly diminished. The living links between 
the individual and his culture are loosened. This 
culture was, in and for the individual, the syste 
m of inhibitions that generated and regenerated th 
e predominant values and institutions. Now , the r 
epressive force of the reality principle seems no 
longer renewed and rejuvenated by the repressed in 
dividuals . The less they function as the agents a 
nd victims of their own life, the less is the real 
ity principle strengthened through "creative" iden 
tifications and sublimations, which enrich and at 
the same time protect the household of culture. - - 
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e works of art and literature that still express w 
ithout compromise the fears and hopes of humanity 
stand against the prevailing reality principle: th 
ey are its absolute denunciation. The positive asp 
ects of progressive alienation show forth. The hum 
an energies which sustained the performance princi 
pie are becoming increasingly dispensable. The aut 
omatization of necessity and waste, of labor and e 
ntertainment , precludes the realization of individ 
ual potentialities in this realm. It repels libidi 
nal cathexis. The ideology of scarcity, of the pro 
ductivity of toil, domination, and renunciation , 
is dislodged from its instinctual as well as ratio 
nal ground. The theory of alienation demonstrated 
the fact that man does not realize himself in his 
labor, that his life has become an instrument of 1 
abor, that his work and its products have assumed 
a form and power independent of him as an individu 
al . But the liberation from this state seems to re 
quire, not the arrest of alienation, but its consu 
mmation , not the reactivation of the repressed an 
d productive personality but its abolition. The el 
imination of human potentialities from the world o 
f ( alienated) labor creates the preconditions for 
the elimination of labor from the world of human 
potentialities. Chapter Four: The Dialectic of Civ 
ilization -- nts -- Note: 1 Civilization and Its D 
iscontents (London: Hogarth Press, 1949), p. 123. 

Note: 2 Ibid., pp . 120-122. Note: 3 Ibid., p. 118. 

Note: 4 Ibid., p. 120. Note: 5 Ibid., p. 114. Not 
e: 6 Ibid., pp . 131-122. Note: 7 "'Civilized' Sexu 
al Morality and Modern Nervousness, " in Collected 
Papers ( London: Hogarth Press, 1950)1 II , 82. No 

te : 8 Ives Hendrick, "Work and the Pleasure Princi 

pie," in Psychoanalytic Quarterly , XII ( 1943), 3 
14. For a further discussion of this paper, see Ch 
apter 10 below. Note: 9 Civilization and Its Disco 
ntents, p . 34 note. Note: 10 In a letter of April 
16, 1896, he speaks of the "moderate misery neces 
sary for intensive work." Ernest Jones, The LifThe groups 
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nd Its Discontents, pp . 50 -51 note; Collected Pap 
ers, V, 288ff . For Freud's apparently contradicto 
ry statement on the libidinal satisfaction provide 
d by work ( Civilization and Its Discontents, p. 3 
4 note), see page 212 below. Note: 12 "The Most Pr 
evalent Form of Degradation in Erotic Life, " in Co 
llected Papers, IV, 216. Note: 13 Civilization and 
Its Discontents, p . 74 . Note: 14 "The Libido Th 
eory, " in Collected Papers, V , 134. Note: 15 " ' Ci 
vilized' Sexual Morality...," p. 82. Note: 16 "The 
Libido Theory," p . 134 . Note: 17 The Ego and th 
e Id ( London: Hogarth Press, 1950), pp . 38 , 61- 

63. See Edward Glover, "Sublimation , Substitutio 
n , and Social Anxiety, " in International Journal 
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. Note: 25 See pages 32-33 above. Note: 26 For th 
e analysis of these processes, see Studien liber Au 
taritat und Familie , ed. Max Horkheimer ( Paris: 

Felix Alcan, 1936) ; Max Horkheimer, Eclipse of Re 

ason (New York: Oxford University Press , 1946) 

Note: 27 See Leo Lowenthal, "International Who 's 
Who 1937," in Studies in Philosophy and Social Sci 
ence (formerly Zeitschrift fiir Sozialf orschung) , V 
III (1939), 262ff . ; and "Historical Perspectives 
of Popular Culture, " in American Journal of Sociol 
ogy, LV (1950), 323ff . Note: 28 See page 94 above 
. Note: 29 See Herbert Marcuse, "Zur Kritik des He 
donismus, " in Zeitschrift fiir Sozialf orschung, VII 
( 1938), 55ff . Previous Source Document Chapter 
Five : Philosophical Interlude by Herbert Marcuse 
, in Eros and Civilization : Philosophical Inquiry 
Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon Press, Bo 
ston, MA, 1955) . pp . 106-126. [Bibliographic Det 

ails] [View Documents] — [106] — Chapter Five: P 
hilosophical Interlude Freud’ s theory of civiliza 
tion grows out of his psychological theory : its i 
nsights into the historical process are derived fr 
om the analysis of the mental apparatus of the ind 
ividuals who are the living substance of history. 

This approach penetrates the protective ideology i 
n so far as it views the cultural institutions in 
terms of what they have made of the individuals th 
rough whom they function. But the psychological ap 
proach seems to fail at a decisive point: history 
has progressed "behind the back" and over the indi 
viduals , and the laws of the historical process h 
ave been those governing the reified institutions 
rather than the individuals . 1 Against this criti 
cism we have argued that Freud' s psychology reach 
es into a dimension of the mental apparatus where 
the individual is still the genus, the present sti 
11 the past . Freud's theory reveals the biologica 
1 de - individualization beneath the sociological 
one -- the former proceeding under the pleasure an 
d Nirvana principles , the latter under the reaNote : 24 C 
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Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization : Philosophical 
Inquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon P 
ress, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 106-126. [Bibliogra 

phic Details] [View Documents] -- [106] — ■ • Chapter 
Five: Philosophical Interlude Freud’ s theory of 
civilization grows out of his psychological theory 
: its insights into the historical process are de 
rived from the analysis of the mental apparatus of 
the individuals who are the living substance of h 
istory. This approach penetrates the protective id 
eology in so far as it views the cultural institut 
ions in terms of what they have made of the indivi 
duals through whom they function. But the psycholo 
gical approach seems to fail at a decisive point: 
history has progressed "behind the back" and over 
the individuals , and the laws of the historical p 
rocess have been those governing the reified insti 
tutions rather than the individuals . 1 Against th 
is criticism we have argued that Freud' s psycholo 
gy reaches into a dimension of the mental apparatu 
s where the individual is still the genus, the pre 
sent still the past . Freud's theory reveals the b 
iological de - individualization beneath the socio 
logical one -- the former proceeding under the pie 
asure and Nirvana principles , the latter under th 
e reality principle. By virtue of this generic con 
ception, Freud' s psychology of the individual is 
per se psychology of the genus. And his generic ps 
ychology unfolds - - 107 -- the vicissitudes of th 
e instincts as historical vicissitudes: the recurr 
ent dynamic of the struggle between Eros and death 
instinct, of the building and destruction of cult 
ure, of repression and the return of the repressed 
, is released and organized by the historical cond 
itions under which mankind develops. But the metap 
sychological implications of Freud' s theory go ev 
en beyond the framework of sociology. The primary 
instincts pertain to life and death - - that is to 
say , to organic matter as such. And they link or 
ganic matter back with unorganic matter , and fChapter Fi 
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tions on the structure of the principal modes of b 
eing: it contains ontological implications. This c 
hapter attempts to show that these implications ar 
e more than formal — that they pertain to the bas 
ic context of Western philosophy . According to Fr 
eud, civilization begins with the methodical inhib 
ition of the primary instincts. Two chief modes of 
instinctual organization may be distinguished: (a 
) the inhibition of sexuality , ensuing in durable 
and expanding group relations, and ( b) the inhib 
ition of the destructive instincts, leading to the 
mastery of man and nature, to individual and soci 
al morality. As the combination of these two force 
s sustains ever more effectively the life of ever 
larger groups, Eros gains over his adversary: soci 
al utilization presses the death instinct into the 
service of the life instincts. But the very progr 
ess of civilization increases the scope of sublima 
t ion and of controlled aggression; on both account 
s, Eros is weakened and destructiveness is release 
d. - - 108 -- This would suggest that progress rem 
ains committed to a regressive trend in the instin 
ctual structure (in the last analysis, to the deat 
h instinct), that the growth of civilization is co 
unteracted by the persistent (though repressed) im 
pulse to come to rest in final gratification. Domi 
nation , and the enhancement of power and producti 
vity, proceed through destruction beyond rational 
necessity. The quest for liberation is darkened by 
the quest for Nirvana. The sinister hypothesis th 
at culture, via the socially utilized impulses, st 
ands under the rule of the Nirvana principle has o 
ften haunted psychoanalysis . Progress "contains" 
regression . From his notion of the trauma of birt 
h, Otto Rank came to the conclusion that culture e 
stablishes on an ever larger scale "protective she 
11s" which reproduce the intra- uterine state: Eve 
ry "comfort" that civilization and technical knowl 
edge continually strive to increase only tries to replace 
1 from which... it becomes ever further removed. F 
erenczi ' s theory , especially his idea of a "geni 



to- fugal" libido , 3 tends to the same conclusion 
, and Geza Roheim considered the danger of "object 
-loss, of being left in the dark, " as one of the d 
ecisive instinctual motives in the evolution of cu 
lture . 4 



in civilization illuminates the scope of the const 
raints placed upon the culture-building power of E 
ros . Eros creates culture in his struggle against 
the death instinct: he strives to preserve - - 109 
— being on an ever larger and richer scale in or 
der to satisfy the life instincts, to protect them 
from the threat of non-fulfillment , extinction. 

It is the failure of Eros, lack of fulfillment in 
life, which enhances the instinctual value of deat 
h. The manifold forms of regression are unconsciou 
s protest against the insufficiency of civilizatio 
n : against the prevalence of toil over pleasure, 
performance over gratification. An innermost tende 
ncy in the organism militates against the principl 
e which has governed civilization and insists on r 
eturn from alienation. The derivatives of the deat 
h instinct join the neurotic and perverted manifes 
tations of Eros in this rebellion. Time and again, 

Freud' s theory of civilization points up these c 
ountert rends . Destructive as they appear in the li 
ght of the established culture, they testify to th 
e destructiveness of what they strive to destroy: 
repression . They aim not only against the reality 
principle, at non-being , but also beyond the rea 
lity principle -- at another mode of being . They 
betoken the historical character of the reality pr 
inciple, the limits of its validity and necessity. 

At this point, Freud' s metapsychology meets a ma 
instream of Western philosophy. As the scientific 
rationality of Western civilization began to bear 
its full fruit, it became increasingly conscious o 
f its psychical implications. The ego which undert 
ook the rational transformation of the human and n 
atural environment revealed itself as an essential 
ly aggressive, offensive subject, whose thoughts a 
nd actions were designed for mastering objects. It 
was a subject against an object. This - - 110 -- 
a priori antagonistic experience defined the ego c 
ogitans as well as the ego agens . Nature (its own 
as well as the external world) were "given" to The persis 
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on for self - preservation and self-development. T 
he struggle begins with the perpetual internal con 
quest of the "lower" faculties of the individual: 
his sensuous and appetitive faculties . Their subj 
ugation is, at least since Plato, regarded as a co 
nstitutive element of human reason, which is thus 
in its very function repressive. The struggle culm 
inates in the conquest of external nature, which m 
ust be perpetually attacked , curbed, and exploite 
d in order to yield to human needs . The ego experi 
ences being as "provocation, 5 as "project"; 6 it 
experiences each existential condition as a restra 
int that has to be overcome, transformed into anot 
her one. The ego becomes preconditioned for master 
ing action and productivity even prior to any spec 
ific occasion that calls for such an attitude. Max 
Scheler has pointed out that the "conscious or un 
conscious impulse or will to power over nature is 
the primum movens" in the relation of the modern i 
ndividual to being, and that it structurally prece 
des modern science and technology -- a "pre - and 
a- logical" antecedent before scientific thought a 
nd intuition. 7 Nature is a priori experienced by 
an organism bent to domination and therefore exper 
ienced as susceptible to mastery and control. 8 An 
d consequently work is a priori - - 111 — power a 
nd provocation in the struggle with nature; it is 
overcoming of resistance . In such work-attitude, 
the images of the objective world appear as "symbo 
is for points of aggression"; action appears as do 
mination, and reality per se as "resistance." 9 Sc 
heler calls this mode of thought "knowledge geared 
to domination and achievement " and sees in it th 
e specific mode of knowledge which has guided the 
development of modern civilization . 10 It has sha 
ped the predominant notion not only of the ego, th 
e thinking and acting subject, but also of its obj 
ective world — the notion of being as such . What 
ever the implications of the original Greek conception of 
e canonization of the Aristotelian logic the term 
merges with the idea of ordering , classifying, ma 



stering reason. And this idea of reason becomes in 
creasingly antagonistic to those faculties and att 
itudes which are receptive rather than productive, 
which tend toward gratification rather than trans 
cendence — which remain strongly committed to the 
pleasure principle. They appear as the unreasonab 
le and irrational that must be conquered and conta 
ined in order to serve the progress of reason. Rea 
son is to insure, through the ever more effective 
transformation and exploitation of nature, the ful 
fillment of the human potent ialties . But in the pr 
ocess the end seems to recede before the means: th 
e time devoted to alienated labor absorbs the time 
for individual needs -- and defines the needs the 
mselves. The Logos shows forth as the logic of dom 
ination. When logic then reduces the units of thou 
ght to signs and symbols , the laws - - 112 -- of 
thought have finally become techniques of calculat 
ion and manipulation. But the logic of domination 
does not triumph unchallenged. The philosophy whic 
h epitomizes the antagonistic relation between sub 
ject and object also retains the image of their re 
conciliation. The restless labor of the transcendi 
ng subject terminates in the 



"being -in-and- for-itself , " existing in its own 
fulfillment. The Logos of gratification contradict 
s the Logos of alienation: the effort to harmonize 
the two animates the inner history of Western met 
aphysics. It obtains its classical formulation in 
the Aristotelian hierarchy of the modes of being, 
which culminates in the nous theos : its existence 
is no longer defined and confined by anything othe 
r than itself but is entirely itself in all states 
and conditions. The ascending curve of becoming i 
s bent in the circle which moves in itself; past , 
present, and future are enclosed in the ring . Ac 
cording to Aristotle, this mode of being is reserv 
ed to the god; and the movement of thought , pure 
thinking , is its sole "empirical" approximation . 
Otherwise the empirical world does not partake of 
such fulfillment; only a yearning, "Eros-like , " 
connects this world with its end- in-itself. The A 
ristotelian conception is not a religious one. The 
nous theos is, as it were, part of the universe , 
neither its creator nor its lord nor its savior, 
but a mode of being in which all potentiality is a 
ctuality, in which the "project" of being has been 
fulfilled. The Aristotelian conception remains al 
ive through all subsequent transformations . When, 
at the end of the Age - - 113 -- of Reason , with 
Hegel, Western thought makes its last and greates 
t attempt to demonstrate the validity of its categ 
ories and of the principles which govern its world 
, it concludes again with the nous theos . Again, 
fulfillment is relegated to the absolute idea and 
to absolute knowledge. Again, the movement of the 
circle ends the painful process of destructive and 
productive transcendence. Now the circle comprise 
s the whole: all alienation is justified and at th 
e same time canceled in the universal ring of reas 
on which is the world. But now philosophy comprehe 
nds the concrete historical ground on which the ed 
ifice of reason is erected. The Phenomenology of t 
he Spirit unfolds the structure of reason as thultimate 
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e Spirit unfolds the structure of reason as the structure 
of domination. Reason develops through the develop 



ing self-consciousness of man who conquers the nat 
ural and historical world and makes it the materia 
1 of his self-realization . When mere consciousnes 
s reaches the stage of self-consciousness , it fin 
ds itself as ego, and the ego is first desire: it 
can become conscious of itself only through satisf 
ying itself in and by an "other." But such satisfa 
ction involves the "negation" of the other, for th 
e ego has to prove itself by truly "being -for-its 
elf" against all "otherness." 11 "This is the noti 
on of the individual which must constantly assert 
and affirm himself in order to be real, which is s 
et off against the world as his "negativity, " as d 
enying his freedom , so that he can exist only by 
incessantly winning and testing his existence agai 
nst some- thing or someone which contests it. The 
ego must become free, but if the world has the "ch 
aracter of negativity," then the ego’ s freedom - 
- 114 -- depends on being "recognized, " "acknowled 
ged" as master - - and such recognition can only b 
e tendered by another ego, another self- conscious 
subject. Objects are not alive; the overcoming of 
their resistance cannot satisfy or "test" the pow 
er of the ego : "Self- consciousness can attain it 
s satisfaction only in another self- consciousness 
. " The aggressive attitude toward the object-world 
, the domination of nature, thus ultimately aims a 
t the domination of man by man . It is aggressiven 
ess toward the other subjects : satisfaction of th 
e ego is conditioned upon its "negative relation" 
to another ego: The relation of both self- conscio 
usnesses is in this way so constituted that they p 
rove themselves and each other through a life- and 
-death struggle.... And it is solely by risking li 
fe, that freedom is obtained. . . 12 Freedom involve 
s the risk of life, not because it involves libera 
tion from servitude, but because the very content 
of human freedom is defined by the mutual "negativ 
e relation" to the other. And since this negative relatio 
can be "tested" only by staking life itself. Death 
and anxiety — not as "fear for this element or t 



hat, not for this or that moment of time , " but as 
fear for one' s 'entire being’" 13 - - are the es 
sential terms of human freedom and satisfaction . 
From the negative structure of self- consciousness 
results the relation of master and servant, domin 
ation and servitude. This relation is the conseque 
nee of the specific nature of self -consciousness 
and the consequence of its specific attitude towar 
d the other (object and subject) . - - 115 — But 
the Phenomenology of the Spirit would not be the s 
elf- interpretation of Western civilization if it 
were nothing more than the development of the logi 
c of domination. The Phenomenology of the Spirit 1 
eads to the overcoming of that form of freedom whi 
ch derives from the antagonistic relation to the o 
ther. And the true mode of freedom is, not the inc 
essant activity of conquest, but its coming to res 
t in the transparent knowledge and gratification o 
f being. The ontological climate which prevails at 
the end of the Phenomenology is the very opposite 
of the Promethean dynamic: The wounds of the Spir 
it heal without leaving scars; the deed is not eve 
rlast ing; the Spirit takes it back into itself, an 
d the aspect of particularity (individuality) pres 
ent in it . . . immediately passes away . 14 Mutual a 
cknowledgment and recognition are still the test f 
or the reality of freedom , but the terms are now 
forgiveness and reconciliation: 



existent Spirit which apprehends in its opposite 
the pure knowledge of itself 15 qua universal esse 
nee... a mutual recognition which is Absolute Spir 
it. These formulations occur at the decisive place 
where Hegel's analysis of the manifestations of t 
he spirit has reached the position of the "self-co 
nscious spirit" - - its being - - 116 -- -in- and- 
for-itself . Here, the "negative relation to the o 
ther" is ultimately , in the existence of the spir 
it as nous, transformed into productivity which is 
receptivity, activity which is fulfillment . Hege 
l's presentation of his system in his Encyclopedia 
ends on the word "enjoys . " The philosophy of Wes 
tern civilization culminates in the idea that the 
truth lies in the negation of the principle that g 
overns this civilization -- negation in the twofol 
d sense that freedom appears as real only in the i 
dea , and that the endlessly projecting and transc 
ending productivity of being comes to fruition in 
the perpetual peace of self -conscious receptivity 
. The Phenomenology of the Spirit throughout prese 
rves the tension between the ontological and the h 
istorical content: the manifestations of the spiri 
t are the main stages of Western civilization , bu 
t these historical manifestations remain affected 
with negativity; the spirit comes to itself only i 
n and as absolute knowledge . It is at the same ti 
me the true form of thought and the true form of b 
eing . Being is in its very essence reason. But th 
e highest form of reason is, to Hegel, almost the 
opposite of the prevailing form: it is attained an 
d sustained fulfillment , the transparent unity of 
subject and object, of the universal and the indi 
vidual -- a dynamic rather than static unity in wh 
ich all becoming is free self -externalization (En 
tausserung) , release and "enjoyment" of potentiali 
ties. The labor of history comes to rest in histor 
y: alienation is canceled, and with it transcenden 
ce and the flux of time. The spirit "overcomes its 
temporal form; negates Time." 16 But the "end" The word 
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The Phenomenology of the Spirit throughout preser 
ves the tension between the ontological and the hi 
storical content: the manifestations of the spirit 
are the main stages of Western civilization , but 
these historical manifestations remain affected w 
ith negativity; the spirit comes to itself only in 
and as absolute knowledge . It is at the same tim 
e the true form of thought and the true form of be 
ing . Being is in its very essence reason. But the 
highest form of reason is, to Hegel, almost the o 
pposite of the prevailing form: it is attained and 
sustained fulfillment , the transparent unity of 
subject and object, of the universal and the indiv 
idual -- a dynamic rather than static unity in whi 
ch all becoming is free self -externalization (Ent 
ausserung) , release and "enjoyment" of potentialit 
ies. The labor of history comes to rest in history 
: alienation is canceled, and with it transcendenc 
e and the flux of time. The spirit "overcomes its 
temporal form; negates Time." 16 But the "end" of history 
accomplishes the - - 117 -- conquest of time is r 



emembrance (re-collection) . Absolute knowledge, in 
which the spirit attains its truth, is the spirit 
"entering into its real self, whereby it abandons 
its (extraneous) existence and entrusts its Gesta 
it to remembrance." 17 Being is no longer the pain 
ful transcendence toward the future but the peacef 
ul recapture of the past . Remembrance, which has 
preserved everything that was, is "the inner and t 
he actually higher form of the substance . " 18 The 
fact that remembrance here appears as the decisiv 
e existential category for the highest form of bei 
ng indicates the inner trend of Hegel's philosophy 
. Hegel replaces the idea of progress by that of 
a cyclical development which moves, self -sufficie 
nt, in the reproduction and consummation of what i 
s. This development presupposes the entire history 
of man ( his subjective and objective world) and 
the comprehension of his history -- the remembranc 
e of his past . The past remains present; it is th 
e very life of the spirit; what has been decides o 
n what is. Freedom implies reconciliation -- redem 
ption of the past. If the past is just left behind 
and forgotten, there will be no end to destructiv 
e transgression. Somehow the progress of transgres 
sion must be arrested . Hegel thought that "the wo 
unds of the spirit heal without leaving scars." He 
believed that, on the attained level of civilizat 
ion , with the triumph of reason, freedom had beco 
me a reality. But neither the state nor society em 
bodies the ultimate form of freedom . No matter - 
- 118 -- how rationally they are organized, they a 
re still afflicted with unfreedom. True freedom is 
only in the idea. Liberation thus is a spiritual 
event. Hegel's dialectic remains within the framew 
ork set by the established reality principle. West 
ern philosophy ends with the idea with which it be 
gan . At the beginning and at the end, in Aristotl 
e and in Hegel, the supreme mode of being, the ult 
imate form of reason and freedom , appear as nous, spirit 
g, the empirical world remains in negativity — th 
e stuff and the tools of the spirit , or of its re 



presentat ives on earth. In reality, neither rememb 
ranee nor absolute knowledge redeems that which wa 
s and is. Still, this philosophy testifies not onl 
y to the reality principle which governs the empir 
ical world, but also to its negation. The consumma 
tion of being is, not the ascending curve , but th 
e closing of the circle : the re-turn from alienat 
ion. Philosophy could conceive of such a state onl 
y as that of pure thought . Between the beginning a 
nd the end is the development of reason as the log 
ic of domination -- progress through alienation. T 
he repressed liberation is upheld : in the idea an 
d in the ideal. After Hegel, the mainstream of Wes 
tern philosophy is exhausted. The Logos of dominat 
ion has built its system, and what follows is epil 
ogue : philosophy survives as a special (and not ve 
ry vital) function in the academic establishment. 
The new principles of thought develop outside this 
establishment: they are qualitatively novel and c 
ommitted - - 119 -- to a different form of reason, 
to a different reality principle. In metaphysical 
terms, the change is expressed by the fact that t 
he essence of being is no longer conceived as Logo 
s. And, with this change in the basic experience o 
f being, the logic of domination is challenged. Wh 
en Schopenhauer defines the essence of being as wi 
11, it shows forth as unsatiable want and aggressi 
on which must be redeemed at all cost . To Schopenh 
auer, they are redeemable only in their absolute n 
egation; will itself must come to rest -- to an 



ation : the end is fulfillment , gratification. Ni 
rvana is the image of the pleasure principle. As s 
uch it emerges, still in a repressive form, in Ric 
hard Wagner' s music drama : repressive because ( 
as in any good theology and morality) fulfillment 
here demands the sacrifice of earthly happiness . 

The principium individuat ionis itself is said to b 
e at fault -- fulfillment is only beyond its realm 
; the most orgastic Liebestod still celebrates th 
e most orgastic renunciation. Only Nietzsche's phi 
losophy surmounts the ontological tradition, but h 
is indictment of the Logos as repression and perve 
rsion of the will-to- power is so highly ambiguous 
that it has often blocked the understanding . Fir 
st the indictment itself is ambiguous. Historicall 
y, the Logos of domination released rather than re 
pressed the will-to-power ; it was the direction of 
this will that was repressive — toward productiv 
e renunciation which made man the slave of his lab 
or and the enemy of his own gratification. Moreove 
r, the will-to-power is not Nietzsche's last word: 

"Will -- this is the liberator and joybringer: th 
us I taught you, my friends! - - 120 -- 19 But now 
this also learn: the Will itself is still a priso 
ner. " Will is still a prisoner because it has no p 
ower over time: the past not only remains unlibera 
ted but, unliberated, continues to mar all liberat 
ion. Unless the power of time over life is broken, 
there can be no freedom : the fact that time does 
not "recur" sustains the wound of bad conscience 
: it breeds vengeance and the need for punishment, 
which in turn perpetuate the past and the sicknes 
s to death. With the triumph of Christian morality 
, the life instincts were perverted and constraine 
d; bad conscience was linked with a "guilt against 
God . " In the human instincts were implanted "hos 
tility, rebellion, insurrection against the ' mast 
er, ' ' father, ' the primal ancestor and origin of t 

he world." 20 Repression and deprivation were thus 
justified and affirmed ; they were made into tend. But t 
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on. Unless the power of time over life is broken, 

there can be no freedom : the fact that time does 
not ’’recur’’ sustains the wound of bad conscience : 

it breeds vengeance and the need for punishment, 

which in turn perpetuate the past and the sickness 
to death. With the triumph of Christian morality, 
the life instincts were perverted and constrained 
; bad conscience was linked with a ’’guilt against 
God . ’’ In the human instincts were implanted "host 
ility, rebellion, insurrection against the ' maste 
r, ’ ' father, ’ the primal ancestor and origin of th 

e world." 20 Repression and deprivation were thus 
justified and affirmed ; they were made into the masterfu 
the human existence. With their growing social ut 



ilization, progress became of necessity progressiv 
e repression. On this road , there is no alternati 
ve, and no spiritual and transcendental freedom ca 
n compensate for the repressive foundations of cul 
ture . The "wounds of the spirit," if they heal at 
all, do leave scars. The past becomes master over 
the present, and life a tribute to death: And now 
cloud upon cloud rolled over the Spirit, until at 
last madness preached: "all things pass away, ther 
efore all things deserve to pass away! And this is 
justice itself, this law of Time, that it must de 
vour its children: thus preached madness." 21 - - 
121 -- Nietzsche exposes the gigantic fallacy on w 
hich Western philosophy and morality were built — 
namely , the transformation of facts into essence 
s, of historical into metaphysical conditions. The 
weakness and despondency of man, the inequality o 
f power and wealth, injustice and suffering were a 
ttributed to some transcendental crime and guilt; 
rebellion became the original sin, disobedience ag 
ainst God ; and the striving for gratification was 
concupiscence. Moreover, this whole series of fal 
lacies culminated in the deification of time : bee 
ause everything in the empirical world is passing, 
man is in his very essence a finite being , and d 
eath is in the very essence of life. Only the high 
er values are eternal, and therefore really real: 
the inner man, faith , and love which does not ask 
and does not desire. Nietzsche’s attempt to uncov 
er the historical roots of these transformations e 
lucidates their twofold function: to pacify, compe 
nsate , and justify the underprivileged of the ear 
th, and to protect those who made and left them un 
derprivileged . The achievment snowballed and envel 
oped the masters and the slaves, the rulers and th 
e ruled, in that upsurge of productive repression 
which advanced Western civilization to ever higher 
levels of efficacy. However, growing efficacy inv 
olved growing degeneration of the life instincts -- 
distinguished from all academic social psychology 
by the position from which it is undertaken: Nietz 


the d 



sche speaks in the name of a reality principle fun 
damentally antagonistic to that of Western civiliz 
ation. The traditional form of reason is rejected 
on the basis of the experience of being -as- end-i 
n-itself -- as joy ( Lust) and enjoyment. - - 122 
-- The struggle against time is waged from this po 
sition: the tyranny of becoming over being must be 
broken if man is to come to himself in a world wh 
ich is truly his own. As long as there is the unco 
mprehended and unconquered flux of time — sensele 
ss loss, the painful "it was" that will never be a 
gain -- being contains the seed of destruction whi 
ch perverts good to evil and vice versa. Man comes 
to himself only when the transcendence has been c 
onquered -- when eternity has become present in th 
e here and now. Nietzsche' s conception terminates 
in the vision of the closed circle -- not progres 
s, but the "eternal return": All things pass, all 
things return; eternally turns the wheel of Being. 

All things die, all things blossom again , eterna 
1 is the year of Being . All things break, all thi 
ngs are joined anew; eternally the house of Being 
builds itself the same. All things part, all thing 
s welcome each other again; eternally the ring of 
Being abides by itself. In each Now, Being begins; 

round each Here turns the sphere of There. The ce 
nter is everywhere. Bent is the path of eternity. 
22 The closed circle has appeared before: in Arist 
otle and Hegel, as the symbol of being- as-end -in 
-itself. But while Aristotle reserved it to the no 
us theos, while Hegel identified it with the absol 
ute idea , Nietzsche envisages the eternal return 
of the finite exactly as it is -- in its full cone 
reteness and finiteness. This is the total affirma 
tion of the life instincts, repelling all escape a 
nd negation. The eternal return is the will and vi 
sion of an erotic attitude toward being for which 
necessity and fulfillment coincide . 



23 -- Not reached by any wish, not soiled by any N 
o, eternal Yes of Being: I affirm you eternally , 

23 for I love you, eternity. Eternity, long since 
the ultimate consolation of an alienated existence 
, had been made into an instrument of repression b 
y its relegation to a transcendental world -- unre 
al reward for real suffering . Here, eternity is r 
eclaimed for the fair earth -- as the eternal retu 
rn of its children, of the lily and the rose, of t 
he sun on the mountains and lakes , of the lover a 
nd the beloved, of the fear for their life, of pai 
n and happiness. Death is; it is conquered only if 
it is followed by the real rebirth of everything 
that was before death here on earth -- not as a me 
re repetition but as willed and wanted re-creation 
. The eternal return thus includes the return of s 
uffering , but suffering as a means for more grati 
fication, for the aggrandizement of joy. 24 The ho 
rror of pain derives from the "instinct of weaknes 
s, " from the fact that pain overwhelms and becomes 
final and fatal . Suffering can be affirmed if ma 
n ' s "power is sufficiently strong " 25 to make pa 
in a stimulus for affirmation -- a link in the cha 
in of joy. The doctrine of the eternal return obta 
ins all its meaning from the central proposition t 
hat "joy wants eternity" — wants itself and all t 
hings to be everlasting. Nietzsche’ s philosophy c 
ontains enough elements of the terrible past: his 
celebration of pain and power perpetuates features 
of the morality which he strives to overcome. - - 
124 -- However, the image of a new reality princi 
pie breaks the repressive context and anticipates 
the liberation from the archaic heritage. "The ear 
th has all too long been a madhouse!" 26 For Nietz 
sche, the liberation depends on the reversal of th 
e sense of guilt; mankind must come to associate t 
he bad conscience not with the affirmation but wit 
h the denial of the life instincts, not with the 2 
7 rebellion but with the acceptance of the repress 
ive ideals. We have suggested certain nodal poi Shield of 
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reveal the historical limitations of its system of 



reason - - and the effort to surpass this system. 

The struggle appears in the antagonism between be 
coming and being, between the ascending curve and 
the closed circle, progress and eternal return, tr 
anscendence and rest in fulfillment . 28 It is the 
struggle between the logic of domination and the 
will to gratification . Both assert their claims f 
or defining the reality principle. The traditional 
ontology is contested: against the conception of 
being in terms of Logos rises the conception of be 
ing in a- logical terms: will and joy. This counte 
rtrend strives to formulate its own Logos: the log 
ic of gratification. In its most advanced position 
s, Freud’s theory partakes of this philosophical d 
ynamic. His metapsychology , attempting to define 
the essence of being , defines it as Eros - - 125 
-- -- in contrast to its traditional definition as 
Logos. The death instinct affirms the principle o 
f non -being (the negation of being ) against Eros 
(the principle of being) . The ubiquitous fusion o 
f the two principles in Freud' s conception corres 
ponds to the traditional metaphical fusion of bein 
g and non-being. To be sure, Freud' s conception o 
f Eros refers only to organic life. However, inorg 
anic matter is, as the "end" of the death instinct 
, so inherently linked to organic matter that (as 
suggested above) it seems permissable to give his 
conception a general ontological meaning. Being is 
essentially the striving for pleasure. This striv 
ing becomes an "aim" in the human existence: the e 
rotic impulse to combine living substance into eve 
r larger and more durable units is the instinctual 
source of civilization . The sex instincts are li 
fe instincts: the impulse to preserve and enrich 1 
ife by mastering nature in accordance with the dev 
eloping vital needs is originally an erotic impuls 
e . Ananke is experienced as the barrier against t 
he satisfaction of the life instincts, which seek 
pleasure, not security. And the "struggle for existence 
ulture begins with the collective implementation o 
f this aim. Later, however , the struggle for exis 



tence is organized in the interest of domination: 
the erotic basis of culture is transformed. When p 
hilosophy conceives the essence of being as Logos, 
it is already the Logos of domination - - command 
ing, mastering, directing reason, to which man and 
nature are to be subjected Freud’ s interpretat io 
n of being in terms of Eros recaptures the early s 
tage of Plato’s philosophy, which conceived of cul 
ture not as the repressive sublimation but as the 
free - - 126 — self- development of Eros. As earl 
y as Plato, this conception appears as an archaic 
-mythical residue. Eros is being absorbed into Log 
os, and Logos is reason which subdues the instinct 
s. The history of ontology reflects the reality pr 
inciple which governs the world 



the metaphysical notion of Eros were driven underg 
round. They survived, in eschatological distortion 
, in many heretic movements, in the hedonistic phi 
losophy. Their history has still to be written - - 
as has the history of the transformation of Eros 
in Agape . 29 Freud’s own theory follows the gener 
al trend: in his work, the rationality of the pred 
ominant reality principle supersedes the metaphysi 
cal speculations on Eros. We shall presently try t 
o recapture the full content of his speculations. 
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indende . ’’ The Phenomenology of the Mind, transl. J 
. B. Baillie (London: Sven Sonnenschein , 1910), I 

I, 679. (Translation changed.) Note: 15 "Das Woever more 
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glish translation can render the connotation of th 
e German term which takes Er- innerung as "turning 
into oneself," re- turn from externalization . Not 
e: 18 "... das Innere und die in der Tat hohere Fo 
rm der Substanz . " Note: 19 Thus Spake Zarathustra 
, Part II ("On Redemption"), in The Portable Nietz 
sche, transl. Walter Kaufmann (New York: Viking Pr 
ess, 1954), p . 251 . ( Translation here and in th 

e following quotations changed in part.) Note: 20 
The Genealogy of Morals, Section II :22 . Note: 21 
Thus Spake Zarathustra , p . 25. Note: 22 Ibid., 
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f Morals, Section II , 22. Note: 27 Ibid., 24 . No 
te : 28 The two antagonistic conceptions of time ou 
tlined here are discussed by Mircea Eliade in his 
book The Myth of the Eternal Return (London: Routl 
edge and Kegan Paul , 1955) . He contrasts the "eye 

lical " with the "linear " notion of time , the fo 
rmer characteristic of "traditional" ( predominant 
ly primitive) civilizations, the latter of "modern 
man ." Note: 29 See Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros 
(Philadelphia : Westminster Press, 1953) . Previou 
s Source Document Chapter Six: The Historical Lim 
its of the Established Reality Principle by Herber 
t Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization: Philosophical 
Inquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon P 
ress, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 129-139. [Bibliogra 

phic Details] [View Documents] -- [129] -- Chapter 
Six: The Historical Limits of the Established Rea 
lity Principle The preceding analysis tried to ide 
ntify certain basic trends in the instinctual stru 
cture of civilization and, particularly, to define 
the specific reality principle which has governed 
the progress of Western civilization. We designat 
ed this reality principle as the performance princ 
iple; and we attempted to show that domination and 
alienation, derived from the prevalent social org 
anization of labor, determined to a large extent t 
he demands imposed upon the instincts by this real 
ity principle. The question was raised whether the 
continued rule of the performance principle as th 
e reality principle must be taken for granted (so 
that the trend of civilization must be viewed in t 
he light of the same principle) , or whether the pe 
rformance principle has perhaps created the precon 
ditions for a qualitatively different, non-repress 
ive reality principle. This question suggested its 
elf when we confronted the psychoanalytical theory 
of man with some basic historical tendencies: (1 
) The very progress of civilization under the perf 
ormance principle has attained a level of producti 
vity at which the social demands upon inst inctuNote : 25 I 
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basic historical tendencies: (1 ) The very progres 
s of civilization under the performance principle 
has attained a level of productivity at which the 
social demands upon instinctual energy to be spent 
in alienated labor could be considerably reduced. 
Consequently , - - 130 -- the continued repressiv 
e organization of the instincts seems to be necess 
itated less by the "struggle for existence" than b 
y the interest in prolonging this struggle — by t 
he interest in domination. (2 ) The representative 
philosophy of Western civilization has developed 
a concept of reason which contains the domineering 
features of the performance principle. However, t 
he same philosophy ends in the vision of a higher 
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Consequently , - - 130 -- the continued repressive 
organization of the instincts seems to be necessi 
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the interest in prolonging this struggle -- by th 
e interest in domination. (2 ) The representative 
philosophy of Western civilization has developed a 
concept of reason which contains the domineering 
features of the performance principle. However, th 
e same philosophy ends in the vision of a higher f 
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n terms of the ever transcending and productive ac 
tivity of the ego lies the image of the redemption 
of the ego: the coming to rest of all transcenden 
ce in a mode of being that has absorbed all becomi 
ng, that is for and with itself in all otherness. 

The problem of the historical character and limita 
tion of the performance principle is of decisive i 
mportance for Freud’s theory. We have seen that he 
practically identifies the established reality pr 
inciple (i . e., the performance principle) with t 
he reality principle as such. Consequently, his di 
alectic of civilization would lose its finality if 
the performance principle revealed itself as only 
one specific historical form of the reality princ 
iple . Moreover, since Freud also identifies the hi 
storical character of the instincts with their" na 
ture, " the relativity of the performance principle 
would even affect his basic conception of the ins 
tinctual dynamic between Eros and Thanatos : their 
relation and its development would be different un 
der a different reality principle. Conversely , Fr 
eud’s instinct theory provides one of the stronges 
t arguments against the relative (historical) - - 
131 -- character of the reality principle. If sexu 
ality is in its very essence antisocial and asocia 
1, and if destructiveness is the manifestation of 
a primary instinct, then the idea of a non-repress 
ive reality principle would be nothing but idle sp 
eculation. Freud’ s instinct theory indicates the 
direction in which the problem must be examined. T 
he performance principle enforces an integrated re 
pressive organization of sexuality and of the dest 
ruction instinct. Therefore, if the historical pro 
cess tended to make obsolete the institutions of t 
he performance principle, it would also tend to ma 
ke obsolete the organization of the instincts -- t 
hat is to say, to release the instincts from the c 
onstraints and diversions required by the performs 
nee principle. This would imply the real possibility of a 
ion, whereby an expanding area of destructiveness 
could be absorbed or neutralized by strengthened 1 



ibido . Evidently, Freud' s theory precludes the co 
nstruction of any psychoanalytical utopia. If we a 
ccept his theory and still maintain that there is 
historical substance in the idea of a non-repressi 
ve civilization , then it must be derivable from F 
reud's instinct theory itself. His concepts must b 
e examined to discover whether or not they contain 
elements that require reinterpretation. This appr 
oach would parallel the one used in the preceding 
sociological discussion . There, the attempt was m 
ade to "read off" the ossification of the performa 
nee principle from the historical conditions which 
it has created; presently, we shall try to "read 
off" from the historical vicissitudes of the insti 
nets the possibility of their non- repressive deve 
lopment . Such an approach 



reality principle in the name of the pleasure pri 
nciple -- a re-evalution of the antagonistic relat 
ion that has prevailed between the two dimensions 
of the human existence. Freud maintains that an es 
sential conflict between the two principles is ine 
vitable ; however , in the elaboration of his theo 
ry , this inevitability seems to be opened to ques 
tion. The conflict, in the form it assumes in civi 
lization, is said to be caused and perpetuated by 
the prevalence of Ananke, Lebensnot , the struggle 
for existence. (The later stage of the instinct t 
heory, with the concepts of Eros and death instinc 
t, does not cancel this thesis: Lebensnot now appe 
ars as the want and deficiency inherent in organic 
life itself.) The struggle for existence necessit 
ates the repressive modification of the instincts 
chiefly because of the lack of sufficient means an 
d resources for integral, painless and toilless gr 
atification of instinctual needs. If this is true, 
the repressive organization of the instincts in t 
he struggle for existence would be due to exogenou 
s factors - - exogenous in the sense that they are 
not inherent in the "nature" of the instincts but 
emerge from the specific historical conditions un 
der which the instincts develop. According to Freu 
d, this distinction is meaningless, for the instin 
cts themselves are "historical"; 1 there is no ins 
tinctual structure "outside " the historical struc 
ture . However, this does not dispense with the nec 
essity of making the distinction -- except that it 
must be made within the historical structure itse 
if. The latter appears as stratified on - - 133 -- 
two levels: (a ) the phylogenetic-biological leve 
1, the development of the animal man in the strugg 
le with nature; and (b ) the sociological level, t 
he development of civilized individuals and groups 
in the struggle among themselves and with their e 
nvironment . The two levels are in constant and in 
separable interaction, but factors generated at th 
e second level are exogenous to the first and h - - 
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sink down" to the first level) : they are more rela 
tive ; they can change faster and without endanger 
ing or reversing the development of the genus. Thi 
s difference in the origin of instinctual modifica 
tion underlies the distinction we have introduced 
between repression and surplus -repression ; 2 the 

latter originates and is sustained at the sociolo 
gical level. Freud is well aware of the historical 
element in man’ s instinctual structure . In disc 
ussing religion as a specific historical form of " 
illusion, " he adduces against himself the argument 
: "Since men are so slightly amenable to reasonab 
le arguments , so completely are they ruled by the 
ir instinctual wishes, why should one want to take 
away from them a means for satisfying their insti 
nets and replace it by reasonable arguments?" And 
he answers: "Certainly men are like this , but hav 
e you asked yourselves whether they need be so, wh 
ether their inmost nature necessitates it?" 3 Howe 
ver, in his theory of instincts, Freud does not dr 
aw any fundamental conclusions from the historical 
distinction, but ascribes to both levels equal an 
d general validity. - - 134 -- For his metapsychol 
ogy, it is not decisive whether the inhibitions ar 
e imposed by scarcity or by the hierarchical distr 
ibution of scarcity, by the struggle for existence 
or by the interest in domination. And indeed the 
two factors - - the phylogenetic-biological and th 
e sociological -- have grown together in the recor 
ded history of civilization. But their union has 1 
ong since become "unnatural" — and so has the opp 
ressive "modification" of the pleasure principle b 
y the reality principle. Freud’ s consistent denia 
1 of the possibility of an essential liberation of 
the former implies the assumption that scarcity i 
s as permanent as domination -- an assumption that 
seems to beg the question . By virtue of this ass 
umption , an extraneous fact obtains the theoretic 
al dignity of an inherent element of mental life, inheren 
light of the long -range trend of civilization , a 
nd in the light of Freud’ s own interpretation of 



the instinctual development, the assumption must b 
e questioned. The historical piossibility of a gra 
dual decontrolling of the instinctual development 
must be taken seriously, perhaps even the historic 
al necessity — if civilization is to progress to 
a higher stage of freedom . To extrapolate the hyp 
othesis of a non-repressive civilization from Freu 
d's theory of the instincts, one must reexamine hi 
s concept of the primary instincts, their objectiv 
es and their interrelation. In this conception, it 
is mainly the death instinct that seems to defy a 
ny hypothesis of a non-repressive civilization : t 
he very existence of such an instinct seems to eng 
ender "automatically" the whole network of constra 
int s and controls instituted by civilization ; inn 
ate destructiveness must beget perpetual repressio 
n. - - 135 -- Our re-examination must therefore be 
gin with Freud’s analysis of the death instinct. W 
e have seen that, in Freud's late theory of the in 
stincts, the "compulsion inherent in organic life 
to restore an earlier state of things which the li 
ving entity has been obliged to abandon under the 
pressure of external disturbing forces" 4 is commo 
n to both primary instincts: Eros and death instin 
ct . Freud regards this retrogressive tendency as a 
n expression of the "inertia" in organic life, and 
ventures the following hypothetical explanation : 
at the time when life originated in inanimate mat 
ter, a strong "tension " developed which the young 
organism strove to relieve by returning to the in 
animate condition. 5 At the early stage of organic 
life, the road to the previous state of inorganic 
existence was probably very short, and dying very 
easy; but gradually "external influences " length 
ened this road and compelled the organism to take 
ever longer and more complicated "detours to death 
. " The longer and more 



and powerful the organism becomes : it finally co 
nquers the globe as its dominion. Still, the origi 
nal goal of the instincts remains -- return to ino 
rganic life, "dead" matter . Precisely here, in de 
veloping his most far- reaching hypothesis, Freud 
repeatedly states that exogenous factors determine 
d the primary instinctual development: The organis 
m was forced to abandon the earlier state of thing 
s "under the pressure of external disturbing force 
s"; the phenomena of organic life must be "attribu 
ted to external disturbing and divert ing influenc 
es"; decisive" external influences altered in such 
- - 136 -- a way as to oblige the still surviving 
substance to diverge ever more widely from its or 
iginal course of life." 6 If the organism dies "fo 
r internal reasons, " 7 then the detour to death mu 
st have been caused by external factors. Freud ass 
umes that these factors must be sought in "the his 
tory of the earth we live in and of its relation t 
o the sun." 8 However, the development of the anim 
al man does not remain enclosed in geological hist 
ory; man becomes, on the basis of natural history, 
the subject and object of his own history. If , o 
riginally, the actual difference between life inst 
inct and death instinct was very small , in the hi 
story of the animal man it grows to become an esse 
ntial characteristic of the historical process its 
elf. The diagram on the facing page may illustrate 
Freud’s construction of the basic instinctual dyn 
amic. The diagram sketches a historical sequence f 
rom the beginning of organic life (stages 2 and 3 
) , through the formative stage of the two primary 
instincts (5 ), to their "modified " development a 
s human instincts in civilization (6 -7) . The tur 

ning points are at stages 3 and 6. They are both c 
aused by exogenous factors by virtue of which the 
definite formation as well as the subsequent dynam 
ic of the instincts become "historically acquired. 

" At stage 3, the exogenous factor is the " unreli 

eved tension " created by the birth of organic complicate 
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ates the death instinct as the drive for relieving 
this tension through regression. The working of t 
he death instinct -- [137] -- - - 138 -- thus appe 
ars as the result of the trauma of primary frustra 
tion: want and pain , here caused by a geological- 
biological event . The other turning point, howeve 
r, is no longer a geological- biological one: it o 
ccurs at the threshold of civilization . The exoge 
nous factor here is Ananke, the conscious struggle 
for existence. It enforces the repressive control 
s of the sex instincts (first through the brute vi 
olence of the primal father, then through institut 
ionalization and internalization) , as well as the 
transformation of the death instinct into sociall 
y useful aggression and morality. This organizatio 
n of the instincts (actually a long process) creat 
es the civilized division of labor, progress, and 
law and order " ; but it also starts the chain of e 
vents that leads to the progressive weakening of E 
ros and thereby to the growth of aggressiveness an 
d guilt feeling. We have seen that this developmen 
t is not "inherent" in the struggle for existence 
but only in its oppressive organization , and that 
at the present stage the possible conquest of wan 
t makes this struggle ever more irrational. But ar 
e there not, in the instincts themselves, asocial 
forces that necessitate repressive constraints reg 
ardless of scarcity or abundance in the external w 
orld? Again , we recall Freud’ s statement that th 
e nature of the instincts is "historically acquired. 



e fundamental conditions that caused the instincts 
to acquire this nature have changed. True, these 
conditions are still the same in so far as the str 
uggle for existence still takes place within the f 
ramework of scarcity and domination. But they tend 
to become obsolete and - - 139 -- "artificial" in 
view of the real possibility of their elimination 
. The extent to which the basis of civilization ha 
s changed ( while its principle has been retained) 
can be illustrated by the fact that the differenc 
e between the beginnings of civilization and its p 
resent stage seems infinitely greater than the dif 
ference between the beginnings of civilization and 
the preceding stage, where the "nature" of the in 
stincts was acquired. To be sure, the change in th 
e conditions of civilization would directly affect 
only the formed human instincts ( the sex and agg 
ression instincts) . In the biological- geological 
conditions which Freud assumed for the living subs 
tance as such, no such change can be envisaged ; t 
he birth of life continues to be a trauma, and thu 
s the reign of the Nirvana principle seems to be u 
nshakable . However, the derivatives of the death 
instinct operate only in fusion with the sex insti 
nets; as long as life grows, the former remain sub 
ordinate to the latter; the fate of the destrudo ( 
the "energy" of the destruction instincts) depends 
on that of the libido . Consequently , a qualitat 
ive change in the development of sexuality must ne 
cessarily alter the manifestations of the death in 
stinct. Thus, the hypothesis of a non- repressive 
civilization must be theoretically validated first 
by demonstrating the possibility of a non- repres 
sive development of the libido under the condition 
s of mature civilization . The direction of such a 
development is indicated by those mental forces w 
hich , according to Freud, remain essentially free 
from the reality principle and carry over this fr 
eedom into the world of mature consciousness. Thei 
r re-examination must be the next step . ChapteTheref ore , 



fundamental conditions that caused the instincts 
to acquire this nature have changed. True, these c 
onditions are still the same in so far as the stru 
ggle for existence still takes place within the fr 
amework of scarcity and domination. But they tend 
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cts; as long as life grows, the former remain subo 
rdinate to the latter; the fate of the destrudo (t 
he "energy" of the destruction instincts) depends 
on that of the libido . Consequently , a qualitati 
ve change in the development of sexuality must nec 
essarily alter the manifestations of the death ins 
tinct. Thus, the hypothesis of a non- repressive c 
ivilization must be theoretically validated first 
by demonstrating the possibility of a non- repress 
ive development of the libido under the conditions 
of mature civilization . The direction of such a 
development is indicated by those mental forces wh 
ich , according to Freud, remain essentially free 
from the reality principle and carry over this fre 
edom into the world of mature consciousness. Their 
re-examination must be the next step . Chapter Six 
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cuse, in Eros and Civilization: Philosophical Inqu 
iry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon Press, 

Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 140-158. [Bibliographic 

Details] [View Documents] — ■ ■ [140] — Chapter Se 
ven: Phantasy and Utopia In Freud's theory, the me 
ntal forces opposed to the reality principle appea 
r chiefly as relegated to and operating from the u 
nconscious. The rule of the "unmodified" pleasure 
principle obtains only over the deepest and most " 
archaic " unconscious processes : they can provide 
no standards for the construction of the non-repr 
essive mentality, nor for the truth value of such 
a construction. But Freud singles out phantasy as 
one mental activity that retains a high degree of 
freedom from the reality principle even in the sph 
ere of the developed consciousness. We recall his 
description in the "Two Principles of Mental Funct 
ioning." With the introduction of the reality prin 
ciple one mode of thought-activity was split off: 
it was kept free from reality-testing and remained 
subordinated to the pleasure principle alone. Thi 
s is the act of phantasy-making (das Phantasieren 
) , which begins already with the game of children, 
and later, continued as daydreming, abandons its 
dependence on real objects. 1 Phantasy plays a mos 
t decisive function in the total mental structure: 

it links the deepest layers of the unconscious wi 
th the highest products of consciousness (art) , t 
he dream with the reality; it preserves the archet 
ypes of the genus, the - - 141 -- perpetual but re 
pressed ideas of the collective and individual mem 
ory, the tabooed images of freedom . Freud establi 
shes a twofold connection, "between the sexual ins 
tincts and phantasy" on the one side, and "between 
the ego instincts and the activities of conscious 
ness" on the other. This dichotomy is untenable, n 
ot only in view of the later formulation of the in 
stinct theory (which abandons the independent ego 
instincts) but also because of the incorporation o 
f phantasy into artistic ( and even normal) conChapter Se 
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n Freud's theory, the mental forces opposed to the 
reality principle appear chiefly as relegated to 
and operating from the unconscious. The rule of th 
e "unmodified" pleasure principle obtains only ove 
r the deepest and most "archaic " unconscious proc 
esses : they can provide no standards for the cons 
truction of the non-repressive mentality, nor for 
the truth value of such a construction. But Freud 
singles out phantasy as one mental activity that r 
etains a high degree of freedom from the reality p 
rinciple even in the sphere of the developed consc 
iousness. We recall his description in the "Two Pr 
inciples of Mental Functioning." With the introduc 
tion of the reality principle one mode of thought- 
activity was split off: it was kept free from real 
ity-testing and remained subordinated to the pleas 
ure principle alone. This is the act of phantasy-m 
aking (das Phantasieren ) , which begins already wi 
th the game of children, and later, continued as d 
aydreming, abandons its dependence on real objects 
. 1 Phantasy plays a most decisive function in the 
total mental structure: it links the deepest laye 
rs of the unconscious with the highest products of 
consciousness (art) , the dream with the reality; 
it preserves the archetypes of the genus, the - - 
141 -- perpetual but repressed ideas of the colle 
ctive and individual memory, the tabooed images of 
freedom . Freud establishes a twofold connection, 
"between the sexual instincts and phantasy" on th 
e one side, and "between the ego instincts and the 
activities of consciousness" on the other. This d 
ichotomy is untenable, not only in view of the lat 
er formulation of the instinct theory (which aband 
ons the independent ego instincts) but also becaus 
e of the incorporation of phantasy into artistic ( 
and even normal) consciousness. However, the affi 
nity between phantasy and sexuality remains decisi 
ve for the function of the former. The recognition 
of phantasy (imagination) as a thought process wi 
th its own laws and truth values was not new in -- [140] 
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tive and individual memory, the tabooed images of 
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"between the sexual instincts and phantasy" on the 
one side, and "between the ego instincts and the 
activities of consciousness" on the other. This di 
chotomy is untenable, not only in view of the late 
r formulation of the instinct theory (which abando 
ns the independent ego instincts) but also because 
of the incorporation of phantasy into artistic ( 
and even normal) consciousness. However, the affin 
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this mode of thought and its essential connection 
with the pleasure principle. The establishment of 
the reality principle causes a division and mutila 
tion of the mind which fatefully determines its en 
tire development. The mental process formerly unif 
ied in the pleasure ego is now split: its main str 
earn is channeled into the domain of the reality pr 
inciple and brought into line with its requirement 
s. Thus conditioned , this part of the mind obtain 
s the monopoly of interpreting , manipulating, and 
altering reality — of governing remembrance and 
oblivion, even of defining what reality is and how 
it should be used and altered. The other part of 
the mental apparatus remains free from the control 
of the reality principle - - at the price of beco 
ming powerless, inconsequential, unrealistic. Wher 
eas the ego was - - 142 -- formerly guided and dri 
ven by the whole of its mental energy, it is now t 
o be guided only by that part of it which conforms 
to the reality principle. This part and this part 
alone is to set the objectives, norms, and values 
of the ego ; as reason it becomes the sole reposi 
tory of judgment , truth, rationality; it decides 
what is useful and useless, good and evil. 2 Phant 
asy as a separate mental process is born and at th 
e same time left behind by the organization of the 
pleasure ego into the reality ego. Reason prevail 
s: it becomes unpleasant but useful and correct; p 
hantasy remains pleasant but becomes useless, untr 
ue -- a mere play, daydreaming. As such, it contin 
ues to speak the language of the pleasure principl 
e, of freedom from repression, of uninhibited desi 
re and gratification — but reality proceeds accor 
ding to the laws of reason, no longer committed to 
the dream language . However, phantasy ( imaginat 
ion) retains the structure and the tendencies of t 
he psyche prior to its organization by the reality 
, prior to its becoming an "individual" set off ag 
ainst other individuals . And by the same token , like th 
gination preserves the "memory" of the subhistoric 
al past when the life of the individual was the li 



fe of the genus, the image of the immediate unity 
between the universal and the particular under the 
rule of the pleasure principle. In contrast, the 
entire subsequent history of man is characterized 
by the destruction of this original unity: the pos 
ition of the ego - - 143 -- "in its capacity of in 
dependent individual organism " comes into conflic 
t with "itself in its other capacity as a member o 
f a series of generations. 3 The genus now lives i 
n the conscious and ever renewed conflict among th 
e individuals and between them and their world. Pr 
ogress under the performance principle proceeds th 
rough these conflicts . The principium individuati 
onis as implemented by this reality principle give 
s rise to the repressive utilization of the primar 
y instincts, which continue to strive, each in its 
own way, to cancel the principium individuat ionis 
, while they are constantly diverted from their ob 
jective by the very progress which their energy su 
stains . In this effort, both instincts are subdue 
d. In and against the world of the antagonistic pr 
incipium individuat ionis , imagination sustains the 
claim of the whole individual, in union with the 
genus and with the "archaic " past. Freud’ s metap 
sychology here restores imagination to its rights. 

As a fundamental, independent mental process, pha 
ntasy has a truth value of its own, which correspo 
nds to an experience of its own -- namely , the su 
rmounting of the antagonistic human reality. Imagi 
nation envisions the reconciliation of the individ 
ual with the whole, of desire with realization , o 
f happiness with reason. While this harmony has be 
en removed into utopia by the established reality 
principle, phantasy insists that it must and can become r 



hs of imagination are first realized when phantasy 
itself takes form, when it creates a universe of 
perception and comprehension - - 144 -- -- a subje 
ctive and at the same time objective universe . Th 
is occurs in art. The analysis of the cognitive fu 
notion of phantasy is thus led to aesthetics as th 
e "science of beauty": behind the aesthetic form 1 
ies the repressed harmony of sensuousness and reas 
on -- the eternal protest against the organization 
of life by the logic of domination, the critique 
of the performance principle. Art is perhaps the m 
ost visible "return of the repressed, " not only on 
the individual but also on the generic-historical 
level. The artistic imagination shapes the "uncon 
scious memory" of the liberation that failed, of t 
he promise that was betrayed. Under the rule of th 
e performance principle, art opposes to institutio 
nalized repression the "image of man as a free sub 
ject; but in a state of unfreedom art can sustain 
the image of freedom only in the negation of unfre 
edom . " 4 Since the awakening of the consciousness 
of freedom, there is no genuine work of art that 
does not reveal the archetypal content: the negati 
on of unfreedom. We shall see later how this 5 con 
tent came to assume the aesthetic form, governed b 
y aesthetic principles . As aesthetic phenomenon , 
the critical function of art is self-defeating . 

The very commitment of art to form vitiates the ne 
gation of unfreedom in art. In order to be negated 
, unfreedom must be represented in the work of art 
with the semblance of reality. This element of se 
mblance (show , Schein) necessarily subjects the r 
epresented reality to aesthetic standards and thus 
deprives it of its terror. Moreover , the form of 
the work of art invests the content with the qual 
ities of - - 145 -- enjoyment. Style, rhythm, mete 
r introduce an aesthetic order which is itself pie 
asurable : it reconciles with the content. The aest 
hetic quality of enjoyment, even entertainment, ha 
s been inseparable from the essence of art, no that behin 
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itself takes form, when it creates a universe of p 
erception and comprehension - - 144 -- -- a subjec 
five and at the same time objective universe . Thi 
s occurs in art. The analysis of the cognitive fun 
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"science of beauty": behind the aesthetic form li 
es the repressed harmony of sensuousness and reaso 
n -- the eternal protest against the organization 
of life by the logic of domination, the critique o 
f the performance principle. Art is perhaps the mo 
st visible "return of the repressed, " not only on 
the individual but also on the generic-historical 
level. The artistic imagination shapes the "uncons 
cious memory" of the liberation that failed, of th 
e promise that was betrayed. Under the rule of the 
performance principle, art opposes to institution 
alized repression the "image of man as a free subj 
ect; but in a state of unfreedom art can sustain t 
he image of freedom only in the negation of unfree 
dom . " 4 Since the awakening of the consciousness 
of freedom, there is no genuine work of art that d 
oes not reveal the archetypal content: the negatio 
n of unfreedom. We shall see later how this 5 cont 
ent came to assume the aesthetic form, governed by 
aesthetic principles . As aesthetic phenomenon , 
the critical function of art is self-defeating . T 
he very commitment of art to form vitiates the neg 
ation of unfreedom in art. In order to be negated, 
unfreedom must be represented in the work of art 
with the semblance of reality. This element of sem 
blance (show , Schein) necessarily subjects the re 
presented reality to aesthetic standards and thus 
deprives it of its terror. Moreover , the form of 
the work of art invests the content with the quali 
ties of - - 145 -- enjoyment. Style, rhythm, meter 
introduce an aesthetic order which is itself plea 
surable : it reconciles with the content. The aesth 
etic quality of enjoyment, even entertainment, has 
been inseparable from the essence of art, no matter how 
rt is. Aristotle’ s proposition on the cathartic e 



ffect of art epitomizes the dual function of art: 
both to oppose and to reconcile; both to indict an 
d to acquit; both to recall the repressed and to r 
epress it again -- "purified." People can elevate 
themselves with the classics: they read and see an 
d hear their own archetypes rebel, triumph, give u 
p , or perish. And since all this is aesthetically 
formed, they can enjoy it — - and forget it. Still 
, within the limits of the aesthetic form , art ex 
pressed, although in an ambivalent manner , the re 
turn of the repressed image of liberation; art was 
opposition . At the present stage, in the period 
of total mobilization, even this highly ambivalent 
opposition seems no longer viable. Art survives o 
nly where it cancels itself , where it saves its s 
ubstance by denying its traditional form and there 
by 6 denying reconciliation: where it becomes surr 
ealistic and atonal. Otherwise, art shares the fat 
e of all genuine human communication : it dies off 
. What Karl Kraus wrote at the beginning of the F 
ascist period is still true: "Das Wort entschlief 
, als jene Welt erwachte." In a less sublimated fo 
rm , the opposition of phantasy to the reality pri 
nciple is more at home in such sub-real and surrea 
1 processes as dreaming, daydreaming, play, the - 
- 146 -- "stream of consciousness." In its most ex 
treme claim for a gratification beyond the reality 
principle, phantasy cancels the established princ 
ipium individuat ionis itself . Here perhaps are th 
e roots of phantasy’s commitment to the primary Er 
os: sexuality is 7 "the only function of a living 
organism which extends beyond the individual and s 
ecures its connection with its species." In so far 
as sexuality is organized and controlled by the r 
eality principle, phantasy asserts itself chiefly 
against normal sexuality. (We have previously disc 
ussed the affinity between phantasy and the perver 
sions. 8 ) However, the erotic element in phantasy 
goes beyond the perverted expressions. It aims at an "er 
ould come to rest in fulfillment without repressio 
n . This is the ultimate content of the phantasy-p 



rocess in its opposition to the reality principle; 

by virtue of this content, phantasy plays a uniqu 
e role in the mental dynamic. Freud recognized thi 
s role, but at this point his metapsychology reach 
es a fateful turn. The image of a different form o 
f reality has appeared as the truth of one of the 
basic mental processes ; this image contains the 1 
ost unity between the universal and the particular 
and the integral gratification of the life instin 
cts by the reconciliation between the pleasure and 
reality principles . Its truth value is enhanced 
by the fact that the image belongs to mankind over 
and above the principium individuat ionis . However 
, according to Freud, the image conjures only the 
subhistorical past of the genus (and of the indivi 
dual) prior to all civilization - - 147 -- Because 
the latter can develop only through the destructi 
on of the subhistorical unity between pleasure pri 
nciple and reality principle, the image must remai 
n buried in the unconscious , and imagination must 
become mere fantasy, child’ s play, daydreaming. 
The long road of consciousness which led from the 
primal horde to ever higher forms of civilization 
cannot be reversed. Freud's conclusions preclude t 
he notion of an "ideal" state of nature; but they 
also hypostatize a specific historical form of civ 
ilization as the nature of 



is conclusion. From the historical necessity of th 
e performance principle, and from its perpetuation 
beyond historical necessity, it does not follow t 
hat another form of civilization under another rea 
lity principle is impossible. In Freud’s theory, f 
reedom from repression is a matter of the unconsci 
ous, of the subhistorical and even subhuman past , 
of primal biological and mental processes ; conse 
quently , the idea of a non-repressive reality pri 
nciple is a matter of retrogression. That such a p 
rinciple could itself become a historical reality, 
a matter of developing consciousness , that the i 
mages of phantasy could refer to the unconquered f 
uture of mankind rather than to its ( badly) conqu 
ered past -- all this seemed to Freud at best a ni 
ce utopia. [The danger of abusing the discovery of 
the truth value of imagination for retrogressive 
tendencies is exemplified by the work of Carl Jung 
. More emphatically than Freud, he has insisted on 
the cognitive force of imagination. According to 
Jung, phantasy is "undist inguishably ’’ united with 
all other mental functions; - - 148 -- it appears 
"now as primeval , now as the ultimate and most a 
udacious synthesis of all capabilities." Phantasy 
is above all the "creative activity out of which f 
low the answers to all answerable questions"; it i 
s "the mother of all possibilities . , in which all 
mental opposites as well as the conflict between 
internal and external world are united." Phantasy 
has always built the bridge between the irreconcil 
able demands of object and subject, extroversion a 
nd introversion. 9 The simultaneously retrospectiv 
e and expectant character of imagination is thus c 
learly stated: it looks not only back to an aborig 
inal golden past , but also forward to all still u 
nrealized but realizable possibilities. But alread 
y in Jung’s earlier work the emphasis is on the re 
trospective and consequently "phantastic ’’ qualiti 
es of imagination: dream thinking "moves in a retr 
ograde manner toward the raw material of memorycivilizati 
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More emphatically than Freud, he has insisted on 
the cognitive force of imagination. According to J 
ung, phantasy is "undist inguishably " united with 
all other mental functions; - - 148 — it appears 
"now as primeval , now as the ultimate and most au 
dacious synthesis of all capabilities." Phantasy i 
s above all the "creative activity out of which fl 
ow the answers to all answerable questions"; it is 
"the mother of all possibilities . , in which all 
mental opposites as well as the conflict between i 
nternal and external world are united." Phantasy h 
as always built the bridge between the irreconcila 
ble demands of object and subject, extroversion an 
d introversion. 9 The simultaneously retrospective 
and expectant character of imagination is thus cl 
early stated: it looks not only back to an aborigi 
nal golden past , but also forward to all still un 
realized but realizable possibilities. But already 
in Jung's earlier work the emphasis is on the ret 
rospective and consequently "phantastic " qualitie 
s of imagination: dream thinking "moves in a retro 
grade manner toward the raw material of memory"; it is a 
" 10 In the development of Jung's psychology, its 



obscurant istic and reactionary trends have become 
predominant and have eliminated the critical insig 
hts of Freud’s metapsychology. 11 ] The truth valu 
e of imagination relates not only to the past but 
also to the future: the forms of freedom and happi 
ness which it invokes claim to deliver the histori 
cal reality. - - 149 -- In its refusal to accept a 
s final the limitations imposed upon freedom and h 
appiness by the reality principle, in its refusal 
to forget what can be , lies the critical function 
of phantasy: Reduire 1 ’ imagination a I’esclavage, 
quand bien meme il y irait de ce qu ’on appelle g 
rossierement le bonheur , c’est se derober a tout 
ce qu ’on trouve, au fond de soi, de justice supre 
me . La seule imagination me rend compte de ce qui 
pent etre. 12 The surrealists recognized the revo 
lutionary implications of Freud’ s discoveries : ’’ 

Imagination is perhaps about to reclaim its rights 
. " 13 But when they asked, ’’Cannot the dream also 
be applied to the solution of the fundamental prob 
lems of life?’’ 14 they went beyond psychoanalysis 
in demanding that the dream be made into reality w 
ithout compromising its content. Art allied itself 
with the revolution. Uncompromising adherence to 
the strict truth value of imagination comprehends 
reality more fully. That the propositions of the a 
rtistic imagination are untrue in terms of the act 
ual organization of the facts belongs to the essen 
ce of their truth : The truth that some propositio 
n respecting an actual occasion is untrue may expr 
ess the vital truth as to the aesthetic achievemen 
t. It expresses the ’’great refusal’’ which is its p 
rimary characteristic . 15 This Great Refusal is t 
he protest against unnecessary repression, the str 
uggle for the ultimate form of freedom - - - - 150 
-- ’’to live without anxiety.’’ 16 But this idea co 
uld be formulated without punishment only in the 1 
anguage of art. In the more realistic context of p 
olitical theory and even philosophy , it was almost unive 
of real possibilities to the no- man's land of ut 
opia is itself an essential element of the ideolog 



y of the performance principle. If the constructio 
n of a nonrepressive instinctual development is or 
iented, not on the subhistorical past, but on the 
historical present and mature civilization, the ve 
ry notion of utopia loses its meaning. The negatio 
n of the performance principle emerges not against 
but with the progress of conscious rationality; i 
t presupposes the highest maturity of civilization 
. The very achievements of the performance princi 
pie have intensified the discrepancy between the a 
rchaic unconscious and conscious processes of man, 
on the one hand, and his actual potentialities , 
on the other. The history of mankind seems to tend 
toward another turning point in the vicissitudes 
of the instincts. And, just as at the preceding tu 
rning points, the adaptation of the archaic mental 
structure to the new environment would mean anoth 
er " cast rophe " -- an explosive change in the envir 
onment itself. However, while the first turning po 
int was, according to the Freudian hypothesis, an 
event in geological history, and while the second 
occurred at the beginning of 



ocated at the highest attained level of civilizati 
on . The actor in this event would be no longer th 
e historical animal man but the conscious, rationa 

I subject - - 151 -- that has mastered and appropr 
iated the objective world as the arena of his real 
ization. The historical factor contained in Freud’ 

s theory of instincts has come to fruition in his 
tory when the basis of Ananke ( Lebensnot) -- whic 
h , for Freud, provided the rationale for the repr 
essive reality principle - - is undermined by the 
progress of civilization. Still, there is some val 
idity in the argument that, despite all progress, 
scarcity and immaturity remain great enough to pre 
vent the realization of the principle "to each acc 
ording to his needs." The material as well as ment 
al resources of civilization are still so limited 
that there must be a vastly lower standard of livi 
ng if social productivity were redirected toward t 
he universal gratification of individual needs: ma 
ny would have to give up manipulated comforts if a 

II were to live a human life. Moreover, the prevai 
ling international structure of industrial civiliz 
ation seems to condemn such an idea to ridicule. T 
his does not invalidate the theoretical insistence 

that the performance principle has become obsoles 
cent. The reconciliation between pleasure and real 
ity principle does not depend on the existence of 
abundance for all. The only pertinent question is 
whether a state of civilization can be reasonably 
envisaged in which human needs are fulfilled in su 
ch a manner and to such an extent that surplus- re 
pression can be eliminated . Such a hypothetical s 
tate could be reasonably assumed at two points, wh 
ich lie at the opposite poles of the vicissitudes 
of the instincts: one would be located at the prim 
itive beginnings of history, the other at its most 

mature stage. The first would refer to a non-oppr 
essive distribution of scarcity (as may , for exam 
pie, have existed in matriarchal - - 152 -- phases 

of ancient society) . The second would pertaincivilizati 
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historical animal man but the conscious, rational 
subject - - 151 -- that has mastered and appropri 
ated the objective world as the arena of his reali 
zation. The historical factor contained in Freud’ 
s theory of instincts has come to fruition in hist 
ory when the basis of Ananke ( Lebensnot) -- which 
, for Freud, provided the rationale for the repre 
ssive reality principle - - is undermined by the p 
rogress of civilization. Still, there is some vali 
dity in the argument that, despite all progress, s 
carcity and immaturity remain great enough to prev 
ent the realization of the principle "to each acco 
rding to his needs." The material as well as menta 
1 resources of civilization are still so limited t 
hat there must be a vastly lower standard of livin 
g if social productivity were redirected toward th 
e universal gratification of individual needs: man 
y would have to give up manipulated comforts if al 
1 were to live a human life. Moreover, the prevail 
ing international structure of industrial civiliza 
tion seems to condemn such an idea to ridicule. Th 
is does not invalidate the theoretical insistence 
that the performance principle has become obsolesc 
ent. The reconciliation between pleasure and reali 
ty principle does not depend on the existence of a 
bundance for all. The only pertinent question is w 
hether a state of civilization can be reasonably e 
nvisaged in which human needs are fulfilled in sue 
h a manner and to such an extent that surplus- rep 
ression can be eliminated . Such a hypothetical st 
ate could be reasonably assumed at two points, whi 
ch lie at the opposite poles of the vicissitudes o 
f the instincts: one would be located at the primi 
tive beginnings of history, the other at its most 
mature stage. The first would refer to a non-oppre 
ssive distribution of scarcity (as may , for examp 
le, have existed in matriarchal - - 152 -- phases 
of ancient society) . The second would pertain to a ratio 
strial society after the conquest of scarcity. The 



vicissitudes of the instincts would of course be 
very different under these two conditions, but one 
decisive feature must be common to both: the inst 
inctual development would be non-repressive in the 
sense that at least the surplus- repression neces 
sitated by the interests of domination would not b 
e imposed upon the instincts. This quality would r 
eflect the prevalent satisfaction of the basic hum 
an needs (most primitive at the first, vastly exte 
nded and refined at the second stage) , sexual as w 
ell as social: food, housing, clothing, leisure. T 
his satisfaction would be ( and this is the import 
ant point) without toil -- that is, without the ru 
le of alienated labor over the human existence . U 
nder primitive conditions, alienation has not yet 
arisen because of the primitive character of the n 
eeds themselves, the rudimentary (personal or sexu 
al) character of the division of labor, and the ab 
sence of an institutionalized hierarchical special 
ization of functions. Under the "ideal" conditions 
of mature industrial civilization , alienation wo 
uld be completed by general automatization of labo 
r, reduction of labor time to a minimum , and exch 
angeability of functions. Since the length of the 
working day is itself one of the principal repress 
ive factors imposed upon the pleasure principle by 
the reality principle, the reduction of the worki 
ng day to a point where the mere quantum of labor 
time no longer arrests human development is the fi 
rst prerequisite for freedom . Such reduction by i 
tself would almost certainly mean a considerable d 
ecrease in the standard of living - - 153 -- preva 
lent today in the most advanced industrial countri 
es. But the regression to a lower standard of livi 
ng, which the collapse of the performance principl 
e would bring about, does not militate against pro 
gress in freedom . The argument that makes liberat 
ion conditional upon an ever higher standard of li 
ving all too easily serves to justify the perpetuation of 
dard of living in terms of automobiles , televisio 
n sets, airplanes, and tractors is that of the per 



formance principle itself. Beyond the rule of this 
principle, the level of living would be measured 
by other criteria: the universal gratification of 
the basic human needs, and the freedom from guilt 
and fear -- internalized as well as external, inst 
inctual as well as "rational." "La vraie civilizat 
ion ... n' est pas dans le gaz, ni dans la vapeur, 
ni dans les tables tournantes. Elle est dans la d 
iminution des traces du peche originel " 17 -- thi 
s is the definition of progress beyond the rule of 
the performance principle. Under optimum conditio 
ns, the prevalence, in mature civilization , of ma 
terial and intellectual wealth would be such as to 
allow painless gratification of needs, while domi 
nation would no longer systematically forestall su 
ch gratification. In this case, the quantum of ins 
tinctual energy still to be diverted into necessar 
y labor ( in turn completely mechanized and ration 
alized ) would be so small that a large area of re 
pressive constraints and modifications, no longer 
sustained by external forces , would collapse . Co 
nsequently, - - 154 -- the antagonistic relation b 
etween pleasure principle and reality principle wo 
uld be altered in favor of the former . Eros, the 
life instincts, would be released to an unpreceden 
ted degree. Does it follow that civilization would 
explode and revert to prehistoric savagery, that 
the individuals would die as a result of the exhau 
stion of the available means of gratification and 
of their own energy, that the absence of want and 
repression would drain all 



ual production on a higher level and larger scale? 

Freud answers in the affirmative. His answer is b 
ased on his more or less silent acceptance of a nu 
mber of assumptions: that free libidinal relations 
are essentially antagonistic to work relations , 
that energy has to be withdrawn from the former in 
order to institute the latter, that only the abse 
nee of full gratification sustains the societal or 
ganization of work. Even under optimum conditions 
of a rational organization of society, the gratifi 
cation of human needs would require labor, and thi 
s fact alone would enforce quantitative and qualit 
ative instinctual restraint, and thereby numerous 
social taboos. No matter how rich, civilization de 
pends on steady and methodical work, and thus on u 
npleasurable delay in satisfaction . Since the pri 
mary instincts rebel "by nature" against such dela 
y, their repressive modification therefore remains 
a necessity for all civilization. In order to mee 
t this argument , we would have to show that Freud 
' s correlation "instinctual repression -- socially 
useful labor - - civilization " can be meaningful 
ly transformed into the correlation "instinctual 1 
iberation — socaily - - 155 — useful work — civ 
ilization." We have suggested that the prevalent i 
nstinctual repression resulted, not so much from t 
he necessity of labor, but from the specific socia 
1 organization of labor imposed by the interest in 
domination — that repression was largely surplus 
- repression. Consequently, the elimination of su 
rplus-repression would per se tend to eliminate, n 
ot labor, but the organization of the human existe 
nee into an instrument of labor. If this is true, 
the emergence of a non- repressive reality princip 
le would alter rather than destroy the social orga 
nization of labor: the liberation of Eros could cr 
eate new and durable work relations. Discussion of 
this hypothesis encounters at the outset one of t 
he most strictly protected values of modern cultur 
e - - that of productivity. This idea expressesenergy whi 
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useful labor - - civilization " can be meaningfull 
y transformed into the correlation "instinctual li 
deration — socaily - - 155 — useful work — civi 
lization." We have suggested that the prevalent in 
stinctual repression resulted, not so much from th 
e necessity of labor, but from the specific social 
organization of labor imposed by the interest in 
domination — that repression was largely surplus 
- repression. Consequently, the elimination of sur 
plus-repression would per se tend to eliminate, no 
t labor, but the organization of the human existen 
ce into an instrument of labor. If this is true, t 
he emergence of a non- repressive reality principl 
e would alter rather than destroy the social organ 
ization of labor: the liberation of Eros could ere 
ate new and durable work relations. Discussion of 
this hypothesis encounters at the outset one of th 
e most strictly protected values of modern culture 
- - that of productivity. This idea expresses perhaps mo 
de in industrial civilization; it permeates the ph 



ilosophical definition of the subject in terms of 
the ever transcending ego. Man is evaluated accord 
ing to his ability to make, augment, and improve s 
ocially useful things. Productivity thus designate 
s the degree of the mastery and transformation of 
nature: the progressive replacement of an uncontro 
lied natural environment by a controlled technolog 
ical environment. However, the more the division o 
f labor was geared to utility for the established 
productive apparatus rather than for the individua 
is -- in other words the more the social need devi 
ated from the individual need -- the more producti 
vity tended to contradict the pleasure principle a 
nd to become an end- in-itself. The very word came 
to smack of repression or its philistine glorific 
ation: it connotes the resentful - - 156 — defama 
tion of rest , indulgence, receptivity — the triu 
mph over the "lower depths " of the mind and body, 
the taming of the instincts by exploitative reaso 
n. Efficiency and repression converge : raising th 
e productivity of labor is the sacrosanct ideal of 
both capitalist and Stalinist Stakhanovism . This 
notion of productivity has its historical limits : 

they are those of the performance principle. Beyo 
nd its domain, productivity has another content an 
d another relation to the pleasure principle: they 
are anticipated in the processes of imagination w 
hich preserve freedom from the performance princip 
le while maintaining the claim of a new reality pr 
inciple . The Utopian claims of imagination have be 
come saturated with historical reality. If the ach 
ievements of the performance principle surpass its 
institutions, they also militate against the dire 
ction of its productivity — against the subjugati 
on of man to his labor. Freed from this enslavemen 
t, productivity loses its repressive power and imp 
els the free development of individual needs. Such 
a change in the direction of progress goes beyond 
the fundamental reorganization of social labor which it 
tionally the material production may be organized, 
it can never be a realm of freedom and gratificat 



ion; but it can release time and energy for the fr 
ee play of human faculties outside the realm of al 
ienated labor. The more complete the alienation of 
labor, the greater the potential of freedom : tot 
al automation would be the optimum. It is the sphe 
re outside labor which defines freedom and fulfill 
ment, and it is the definition of the human existe 
nee in terms of this sphere which constitutes the 
negation - - 157 -- of the performance principle. 

This negation cancels the rationality of dominatio 
n and consciously "de- realizes" the world shaped 
by this rationality -- redefining it by the ration 
ality of gratification. While such a historical tu 
rn in the direction of progress is rendered possib 
le only on the basis of the achievements of the pe 
rformance principle and of its potentialities , it 
transforms the human existence in its entirety, i 
ncluding the work world and the struggle with natu 
re. Progress beyond the performance principle is n 
ot promoted through improving or supplementing the 
present existence by more contemplation, more lei 
sure, through advertising and practicing the "high 
er values ," through elevating oneself and one’s 1 
ife. Such ideas belong to the cultural household o 
f the performance principle itself. The lamentatio 
n about the degrading effect of "total work, " the 
exhortation to appreciate the good and beautiful t 
hings in this world and in the world hereafter, is 
itself repressive in so far as it reconciles man 
with the work world which it leaves untouched on t 
he side and below. Moreover, it sustains repressio 
n by diverting the effort from the very sphere in 
which repression is rooted and perpetuated. Beyond 
the performance principle, its productivity as we 
11 as its cultural values become invalid. The stru 
ggle for existence then proceeds on new grounds an 
d with new objectives: it turns into the concerted 
struggle against any constraint on the free play of huma 
death. Moreover, while the rule of the performanc 
e principle was accompanied by a corresponding con 
trol of the instinctual dynamic, the reorientation 



of the 



a decisive change in this dynamic. Indeed, such a 
change would appear as the prerequisite for sustai 
ning progress . We shall presently try to show tha 
t it would affect the very structure of the psyche 
, alter the balance between Eros and Thanatos, rea 
ctivate tabooed realms of gratification, and pacif 
y the conservative tendencies of the instincts. A 
new basic experience of being would change the hum 
an existence in its entirety. Chapter Seven: Phant 
asy and Utopia — nts — Note: 1 Collected Papers 
( London: Hogarth Press, 1950), IV, 16- 17. See pa 
ges 14-15 above. Note: 2 Reason in this sense is n 
ot identical with the rational faculty (intellect) 
of traditional theoretical psychology . The term 
here designates that part of the mind which is bro 
ught under the control of the reality principle an 
d includes the organized part of the "vegetative , 

" "sensitive," and "appetitive" faculties . Note: 

3 A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New Yo 
rk : Garden City Publishing Co., 1943), p . 359. No 
te : 4 Theodor W . Adorno , "Die gegangelte Musik, " 
in Der Monat, V (1953), 182. Note: 5 See Chapter 
9 below. Note: 6 Theodor W . Adorno , Philosophic 
der neuen Musik (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1949) . N 
ote : 7 Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanal 
ysis , p. 358. Note: 8 See Chapter 2 above. Note: 

9 Jung, Psychological Types, transl . H. Godwin Ba 
ynes ( New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926), p. 69 (wi 
th minor changes in translation) . Note: 10 Psychol 
ogy of the Unconscious, transl. Beatrice M. Hinkle 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951), pp . 13- 
14. Note: 11 Edward Glover’s excellent analysis m 
akes a further discussion of Jung’s work unnecessa 
ry . See Freud or Jung? (New York: W . W. Norton, 1 
950) . Note: 12 "To reduce imagination to slavery - 
- even if one's so-called happiness is at stake — 
means to violate all that one finds in one' s inm 
ost self of ultimate justice. Imagination alone te 
11s me what can be." Andre Breton, Les Manifestes 
du Surrealisme ( Paris: Editions du Sagittaire - - 
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even if one's so-called happiness is at stake -- 
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. Note: 15 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modem 
World (New York: Macmillan , 1926) , p . 228. Note 
: 16 "... Ohne Angst Leben . " T. W . Adorno , Vets 
uch liber Wagner ( Berlin-Frankf urt : Suhrkamp, 1952 
), p . 198. Note: 17 "True civilization does not 1 
ie in gas, nor in steam , nor in turntables. It li 
es in the reduction of the traces of original sin. 
" Baudelaire, Mori Coeur Mis a Nu, XXXII, in Oeuvr 
es Posthumes, ed. Conard, Vol . II (Paris, 1952), p 
. 109 . Previous Source Document 



s by Herbert Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization: Ph 
ilosophical Inquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse 
. (Beacon Press, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 159 -171. 
[Bibliographic Details] [View Documents] -- [159] 

-- Chapter Eight: The Images of Orpheus and Narci 
ssus The attempt to draft a theoretical construct 
of culture beyond the performance principle is in 
a strict sense "unreasonable." Reason is the ratio 
nality of the performance principle. Even at the b 
eginning of Western civilization , long before thi 
s principle was institutionalized, reason was defi 
ned as an instrument of constraint, of instinctual 
suppression; the domain of the instincts, 1 sensu 
ousness, was considered as eternally hostile and d 
etrimental to reason. The categories in which phil 
osophy has comprehended the human existence have r 
etained the connection between reason and suppress 
ion: whatever belongs to the sphere of sensuousnes 
s, pleasure, impulse has the connotation of being 
antagonistic to reason - - something that has to b 
e subjugated, constrained. Every- day language has 
preserved this evaluation : the words which apply 
to this sphere carry the sound of the sermon or o 
f obscenity. From Plato to the "Schund und Schmutz 
" laws of the modern world, 2 the defamation of th 
e pleasure principle has proved its irresistible - 
- 160 -- power; opposition to such defamation eas 
ily succumbs to ridicule. Still, the dominion of r 
epressive reason (theoretical and practical) was n 
ever complete: its monopoly of cognition was never 
uncontested . When Freud emphasized the fundament 
al fact that phantasy (imagination) retains a trut 
h that is incompatible with reason, he was followi 
ng in a long historical tradition. Phantasy is cog 
nitive in so far as it preserves the truth of the 
Great Refusal, or, positively , in so far as it pr 
otects, against all reason, the aspirations for th 
e integral fulfillment of man and nature which are 
repressed by reason. In the realm of phantasy, th 
e unreasonable images of freedom become rat ionaChapter Ei 
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rmance principle makes its bow before the strange 
truths which imagination keeps alive in folklore a 
nd fairy tale, in literature and art; they have be 
en aptly interpreted and have found their place in 
the popular and academic world. However, the effo 
rt to derive from these truths the content of a va 
lid reality principle surpassing the prevailing on 
e has been entirely inconsequential. Novalis ' stat 
ement that" all internal faculties and forces , an 
d all external faculties and forces , must be dedu 
ced from productive imagination " 3 has remained a 
curiosity — as has the surrealist program de pra 
tiquer la poesie. The insistence that imagination 
provide standards for existential attitudes, for p 
ractice, and for historical possibilities appears 
as childish fantasy. Only the archetypes, only the 
-- 161 -- symbols have been accepted, and their m 
eaning is usually interpreted in terms of phylogen 
etic or ontogenetic stages, long since surpassed, 
rather than in terms of an individual and cultural 
maturity. We shall now try to identify some of th 
ese symbols and examine their historical truth val 
ue . More specifically, we look for the "culture- h 
eroes" who have persisted in imagination as symbol 
izing the attitude and the deeds that have determi 
ned the fate of mankind. And here at the outset we 
are confronted with the fact that the predominant 
culture- hero is the trickster and (suffering) re 
bel against the gods, who creates culture at the p 
rice of perpetual pain. He symbolizes productivene 
ss, the unceasing effort to master life; but, in h 
is productivity, blessing and curse, progress and 
toil are inextricably intertwined. Prometheus is t 
he archetype- hero of the performance principle. A 
nd in the world of Prometheus , Pandora , the fema 
le principle, sexuality and pleasure, appear as cu 
rse - - disruptive, destructive. "Why are women su 
ch a curse? The denunciation of the sex with which 
the section [on Prometheus in Hesiod] concludes emphasiz 
ctivity; they are useless drones; a 4 luxury item 
in a poor man' s budget." The beauty of the woman. 



and the happiness she promises are fatal in the w 
ork-world of civilization . If Prometheus is the c 
ulture- hero of toil, productivity, and progress t 
hrough repression , then the symbols of another re 
ality principle must be sought at the opposite pol 
e. Orpheus and Narcissus (like Dionysus to whom th 
ey are 



sanctions the logic of domination, the realm of re 
ason) stand for a very different reality. 5 They h 
ave not become the culture-heroes of the Western w 
orld: theirs is the image of joy and fulfillment ; 

the voice which does not command but sings; the g 
esture which offers and receives; the deed which i 
s peace and ends the labor of conquest; the libera 
tion from time which unites man with god, man with 
nature. Literature has preserved their image. In 
the Sonnets to Orpheus: Und fast ein Madchen wars 
und ging hervor aus diesem einigen Gluck von Sang 
und Leier und glanzte klar durch ihre Friihlingssch 
leier und machte sich ein Bett in meinem Ohr. Und 
schlief in mir. Und alles war ihr Schlaf . Die Bau 
me , die ich je bewundert, diese fahlbare Feme, di 
e gefiihlte Wiese und jedes Staunen, das mich selbs 
t betraf. Sie schlief die Welt . Singender Gott , 
wie hast du sie vollendet, dass sie nicht begehrte 
, erst wach zu sein? Sieh, sie erstand und schlief 
. Wo ist ihr Tod? 6 - - 163 -- Or Narcissus, who, 
in the mirror of the water, tries to grasp his own 
beauty . Bent over the river of time , in which a 
11 forms pass and flee, he dreams: Narcisse reve a 
u paradis... Quand done le temps, cessant sa fuite 
, laissera-t-il que cet ecoulement se repose? Form 
es, formes divines et perennelles ! qui n 'at- tend 
ez que le repos pour reparaitre, oh! quand, dans q 
uelle nuit, dans quel silence, vous recristalliser 
ez-vous? Le paradis est toujours a; refaire; il n' 
est point en quelque lointaine Thule. II demeure 
sous Gapparence . Chaque chose detient, virtuelle. 
Gintime harmonie de son etre, comme chaque sel, en 
lui, Garchetype de son cristal; - - et vienne un 
temps de nuit tacite, ou les eaux plus denses desc 
endent : dans les abimes imperturbes fleuriront les 
tremies secretes... Tout s'efforce vers sa forme 
perdue... 7 Un grand calme m'ecoute, ou j' ecoute 
1 'espoir. La voix des sources change et me parle 
du soir; J'entends Gherbe d' argent grandir dans G 
ombre sainte, Et la lune perfide eleve son miro - - 
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u soir; J’entends Gherbe d’ argent grandir dans Go 
mbre sainte, Et la lune perfide eleve son miroir 8 Jusque 
. Admire dans Narcisse un eternel retour Vers Gond 



e ou son image offerte a son amour Propose a sa be 
aute toute sa connaissance : Tout mon sort n ' est q 
u'obeissance A la force de mon amour . - - 164 -- 
Cher CORPS, je m'abandonne a ta seule puissance; L 
'eau tranquille m' attire ou je me tends mes bras: 
A ce vertige pur je ne resiste pas. 9 Que puis-je 
, 6 ma Beaute, faire que tu ne veuilles? The clima 

te of this language is that of the "diminution des 
traces du peche originel, " -- the revolt against 
culture based on toil, domination, and renunciatio 
n . The images of Orpheus and Narcissus reconcile 
Eros and Thanatos . They recall the experience of a 
world that is not to be mastered and controlled b 
ut to be liberated -- a freedom that will release 
the powers of Eros now bound in the repressed and 
petrified forms of man and nature. These powers ar 
e conceived not as destruction but as peace, not a 
s terror but as beauty. It is sufficient to enumer 
ate the assembled images in order to circumscribe 
the dimension to which they are committed: the 



sorption of death; silence, sleep, night, paradise 
- - the Nirvana principle not as death but as lif 
e. Baudelaire gives the image of such a world in t 
wo lines: La, tout n' est qu ' ordre et beaute. Lux 
e, calme, et volupte . 10 This is perhaps the only 
context in which the word order loses its repress 
ive connotation: here , it is the order of gratifi 
cation which the free Eros creates. Static triumph 
s over dynamic; but it is a static that moves in i 
ts own fullness — a productivity that is sensuous 
ness, play, and song. Any attempt - - 165 — to el 
aborate the images thus conveyed must be selfdefea 
ting, because outside the language of art they cha 
nge their meaning and merge with the connotations 
they received under the repressive reality princip 
le . But one must try to trace the road back to the 
realities to which they refer. In contrast to the 
images of the Promethean cultureheroes , those of 
the Orphic and Narcissistic world are essentially 
unreal and unrealistic. They designate an "impossi 
ble" attitude and existence . The deeds of the cul 
tureheroes also are "impossible, " in that they are 
miraculous, incredible, superhuman. However, thei 
r objective and their "meaning" are not alien to t 
he reality; on the contrary, they are useful. They 
promote and strengthen this reality; they do not 
explode it. But the Orphic-Narcissistic images do 
explode it; they do not convey a "mode of living"; 
they are committed to the underworld and to death 
. At best, they are poetic, something for the soul 
and the heart. But they do not teach any "message 
" -- except perhaps the negative one that one cann 
ot defeat death or forget and reject the call of 1 
ife in the admiration of beauty . Such moral messa 
ges are superimposed upon a very different content 
. Orpheus and Narcissus symbolize realities just a 
s do Prometheus and Hermes. Trees and animals resp 
ond to Orpheus ' language ; the spring and the fore 
st respond to Narcissus’ desire. The Orphic and Na 
rcissistic Eros awakens and liberates potent ialredempt ion 
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do Prometheus and Hermes. Trees and animals respo 
nd to Orpheus ' language ; the spring and the fores 
t respond to Narcissus’ desire. The Orphic and Nar 
cissistic Eros awakens and liberates potentialities that 
, in organic and inorganic nature - - real but in 



the un -erotic reality suppressed. These potential 
ities circumscribe the telos inherent in them as: 

"just to be what they are , " "being -there," exist 
ing. - - 166 — The Orphic and Narcissistic experi 
ence of the world negates that which sustains the 
world of the performance principle. The opposition 
between man and nature, subject and object, is ov 
ercome. Being is experienced as gratification , wh 
ich unites man and nature so that the fulfillment 
of man is at the same time the fulfillment, withou 
t violence, of nature. In being spoken to, loved, 
and cared for, flowers and springs and animals app 
ear as what they are — beautiful, not only for th 
ose who address and regard them, 11 but for themse 
Ives, "objectively ." "Le monde tend a la beaute . " 

In the Orphic and Narcissistic Eros, this tendenc 
y is released: the things of nature become free to 
be what they are. But to be what they are they de 
pend on the erotic attitude: they receive their te 
los only in it. The song of Orpheus pacifies the a 
nimal world, reconciles the lion with the lamb and 
the lion with man . The world of nature is a worl 
d of oppression, cruelty, and pain, as is the huma 
n world; like the latter, it awaits its liberation 
. This liberation is the work of Eros. The song of 
Orpheus breaks the petrification, moves the fores 
ts and the rocks -- but moves them to partake in j 
oy . The love of Narcissus is answered by the echo 
of nature. To be sure. Narcissus appears as the an 
tagonist of Eros: he spurns love, the love that un 
ites with other human beings, and for that he is p 
unished by Eros. 12 As the antagonist of Eros, Nar 
cissus symbolizes sleep and death, silence and - - 
167 -- rest. 13 In Thracia, he stands in close re 
lation to Dionysus. 14 But it is not coldness, asc 
eticism, and self -love that color the images of N 
arcissus; it is not these gestures of Narcissus th 
at are preserved in art and literature. His silenc 
e is not that of dead rigidity; and when he is contempt 
rejects one Eros for another. He lives by an Eros 
of his own, 15 and he does not love only himself. 



(He does not know that the image he admires is his 
own.) If his erotic attitude is akin to death and 
brings death, then rest and sleep and death are n 
ot painfully separated and distinguished: the Nirv 
ana principle rules throughout all these stages. A 
nd when he dies he continues to live as the flower 
that bears his name. In associating Narcissus wit 
h Orpheus and interpreting both as symbols of a no 
n -repressive erotic attitude toward reality, we t 
ook the image of Narcissus from the mythological-a 
rtistic tradition rather than from Freud’s libido 
theory. We may now be able to find some support fo 
r our interpretation in Freud' s concept of primar 
y narcissism. It is significant that the introduct 
ion of narcissism into psychoanalysis - - 168 -- m 
arked a turning point in the development of the in 
stinct theory: the assumption of independent ego i 
nstincts (self-preservation instincts) was shaken 
and replaced by the notion of an undif ierentiated 
, unified libido prior to the division into ego an 
d external 



issism meant more than the addition of just anothe 
r phase to the development of the libido ; with it 
there came in sight the archetype of another exis 
tential relation to reality. Primary narcissism is 
more than autoeroticism; it engulfs the "environm 
ent , " integrating the narcissistic ego with the o 
bjective world. The normal antagonistic relation b 
etween ego and external reality is only a later fo 
rm and stage of the relation between ego and reali 
ty: Originally the ego includes everything, later 
it detaches from itself the external world. The eg 
o -feeling we are aware of now is thus only a shru 
nken vestige of a far more extensive feeling -- a 
feeling which embraced the universe and expressed 
an inseparable connection of the ego with the exte 
rnal world. 17 The concept of primary narcissism i 
mplies what is made explicit in the opening chapte 
r of Civilization and Its Discontents - - that nar 
cissism survives not only as a neurotic symptom bu 
t also as a constitutive element in the constructi 
on of the reality, coexisting with the mature real 
ity ego. Freud describes the "ideational content" 
of the surviving primary ego-feeling as "limitless 
extension and oneness with the universe" (oceanic 
feeling ) . 18 And, later in the same chapter , he 

suggests that the oceanic feeling seeks to reinst 
ate - - 169 -- 19 "limitless narcissism." The stri 
king paradox that narcissism , usually understood 
as egotistic withdrawal from reality, here is conn 
ected with oneness with the universe, reveals the 
new depth of the conception: beyond all immature a 
utoeroticism , narcissism denotes a fundamental re 
latedness to reality which may generate a comprehe 
nsive existential order. 20 In other words, narcis 
sism may contain the germ of a different reality p 
rinciple : the libidinal cathexis of the ego (one ' 
s own body) may become the source and reservoir fo 
r a new libidinal cathexis of the objective world 
-- transforming this world into a new mode of bein 
g . This interpretation is corroborated by the objects. 1 
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he Id, he asks "whether all sublimation does not t 
ake place through the agency of the ego , which be 
gins by changing sexual object-libido into 21 narc 
issistic libido and then, perhaps, goes on to give 
it another aim. " If this is the case, then all su 
blimation would begin with the reactivation of nar 
cissistic libido, which somehow overflows and exte 
nds to objects. The hypothesis all but revolutioni 
zes the idea of sublimation: it hints at a non-rep 
ressive mode of sublimation which - - 170 -- resul 
ts from an extension rather than from a constraini 
ng deflection of the libido . We shall subsequentl 
y resume the discussion of this idea. 22 The Orphi 
c-Narcissistic images are those of the Great Refus 
al : refusal to accept separation from the libidino 
us object (or subject) . The refusal aims at libera 
tion -- at the reunion of what has become separate 
d. Orpheus is the archetype of the poet as liberat 
or and creator: 23 he establishes a higher order i 
n the world — an order without repression. In his 
person, art, freedom , and culture are eternally 
combined. He is the poet of redemption , the god w 
ho brings peace and salvation by pacifying man and 
nature, not through force but through song: Orphe 
us, the priest, the mouthpiece of the gods, Deterr 
ed wild men from murders and foul foods. And hence 
was said to tame the raging moods Of tigers and o 
f lions... In times of yore it was the poet’s part 
-- The part of sapience -- to distinguish plain B 
etween the public and the private things. Between 
the sacred things and things profane. To check the 
ills that sexual straying brings. To show how law 
s for married people stood, To build the towns, to 
carve the laws in wood. 24 But the "culture-hero" 
Orpheus is also credited with the establishment o 
f a very different order — and he pays for it wit 
h his life: - - 171 -- ... Orpheus had shunned all 
love of womankind, whether because of his ill sue 
cess in love, or whether he had given his troth once for 
or the bard ; many grieved for their love repulsed 
. He set the example for the people of Thrace of g 



iving his love to tender boys, and enjoying the sp 
ringtime and first flower of their growth. 25 He w 
as torn to pieces by the crazed Thracian women. 26 
The classical tradition associates Orpheus with t 
he introduction of homosexuality. Like Narcissus, 
he rejects the normal Eros, not for an ascetic ide 
al, but for a fuller Eros. Like Narcissus, he prot 
ests against the repressive order of procreative s 
exuality. The Orphic 



of this order -- the Great Refusal. In the world s 
ymbolized by the culture-hero Prometheus , it is t 
he negation of all order ; but in this negation Or 
pheus and Narcissus reveal a new reality, with an 
order of its own, governed by different principles 
. The Orphic Eros transforms being: he masters cru 
elty and death through liberation. His language is 
song, and his work is play. Narcissus’ life is th 
at of beauty, and his existence is contemplation. 

These images refer to the aesthetic dimension as t 
he one in which their reality principle must be so 
ught and validated. Chapter Eight: The Images of 0 
rpheus and Narcissus -- nts -- Note: 1 See Chapter 
5 above. Note: 2 A bill proposed by the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Comic Books would p 
rohibit the sale and distribution of books portray 
ing "nudity, sex or lust in a manner which reasona 
bly tends to excite lustful or lecherous desires . 

.." (New York Times, February 17 , 1954). Note: 3 
Schriften, ed. J. Minor (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1 
923), III 375. See Gaston Bachelard, La Terre et 1 
es Reveries de la Volonte (Paris: Jose Corti , 194 
8) , pp . 4-5 . Note: 4 See Norman 0. Brown, Hesio 
d’ s Theogony ( New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1953 
), pp . 18-19 , 33; and Hermes the Thief (Universit 
y of Wisconsin Press, 1947), pp . 23 ff. Note: 5 T 
he symbol of Narcissus and the term "Narcissistic" 
as used here do not imply the meaning given to th 
em in Freud’s theory . See, however, pages 167 -16 
8 below. Note: 6 "Almost a maid, she came forth sh 
immering From the high happiness of song and lyre. 

And shining clearly through her veils of spring S 
he made herself a bed within my ear And slept in m 
e. All things were in her sleep: The trees I marve 
lied at, the enchanting spell Of farthest distance 
s, the meadows deep. And all the magic that myself 
befell. Within her slept the world. You singing g 
od, o how Did you perfect her so she did not long 
To be awake? She rose and slept. Where is her deat 
h?" Rainer Maria Rilke, Sonnets to Orpheus: Duiand Narcis 
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m in Freud’s theory . See, however, pages 167 -168 
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mmering From the high happiness of song and lyre. 

And shining clearly through her veils of spring Sh 
e made herself a bed within my ear And slept in me 
. All things were in her sleep: The trees I marvel 
led at, the enchanting spell Of farthest distances 
, the meadows deep. And all the magic that myself 
befell. Within her slept the world. You singing go 
d, o how Did you perfect her so she did not long T 
o be awake? She rose and slept. Where is her death 
?" Rainer Maria Rilke, Sonnets to Orpheus: Duino Elegies, 
Editions Press, 1945), p. 3 (with minor changes in 



translation) . Reprinted by permission of Columbia 
University Press . Note: 7 "Alas, when will Time 
cease its flight and allow this flow to rest? Form 
s , divine and perennial forms which only wait for 
rest in order to reappear! 0 when, in what night, 
will you crystallize again? "Paradise must always 
be re-created. It is not in some remote Thule; it 
lingers under the appearance. Everything holds wi 
thin itself, as potentiality, the intimate harmony 
of its being -- just as every salt holds within i 
tself the archetype of its crystal . And a time of 
silent night will come when the waters will desce 
nd , more dense; then, in the unperturbed abysses 
, the secret crystals will bloom. . . Everything str 
ives toward its lost form. . . " Andre Gide, Le Trait 
e du Narcisse. Note: 8 "A great calm hears me, whe 
re I hear Hope. The voice of the wells changes and 
speaks of the night; in the holy shade I hear the 
silver herb grow, and the treacherous moon raises 
its mirror deep into the secrets of the extinguis 
hed fountain." Paul Valery, Narcisse Parle. Note: 

9 "Admire in Narcissus the eternal return toward t 
he mirror of the water which offers his image to h 
is love, and to his beauty all his knowledge. All 
my fate is obedience to the force of my love. Body 
, I surrender to your sole power; the tranquil wat 
er awaits me where I extend my arms: I do not resi 
st this pure madness. What , 0 my Beauty, can I do 
that thou dost not will?" Paul Valery, Cantate du 
Narcisse , Scene II . Note: 10 "There all is orde 
r and beauty, luxury, calm, and sensuousness." Not 
e: 11 Gaston Bachelard, L' Eau et les Reves (Paris 
: Jose Corti, 1942), p. 38 . See also (p . 36) Joa 
chim Gasquet ' s formulation: "Le monde est un immen 
se Narcisse en train de se penser." Note: 12 Fried 
rich Wieseler , Narkissos: Eine kunstm ?thologisch 
e Abhdndlung (Gottingen, 1856), pp . 90 , 94 . Note 

: 13 Ibid., pp . 76, 80-83 , 93-94 . 



e closely assimilated (if not identified) in the 0 
rphic mythology. The Titans seize Zagreus -D? onys 
us while he contemplates his image in the mirror w 
hich they gave him . An ancient tradition ( Plotin 
us, Proclus ) interprets the mirror- duplication a 
s the beginning of the god’ s self- manifestation 
in the multitude of the phenomena of the world - - 
a process which finds its final symbol in the tea 
ring asunder of the god by the Titans and his rebi 
rth by Zeus. The myth would thus express the reuni 
fication of that which was separated, of God and w 
orld, man and nature -- identity of the one and th 
e many . See Erwin Rhode, Psyche (Freiburg, 1898), 

II, 117 note; Otto Kern, Orpheus (Berlin, 1920), 
pp . 22 -23; Ivan M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus 
(University of California Press, 1941), pp . 307ff 
. Note: 15 In most pictorial representations , Nar 
cissus is in the company of an Amor, who is sad bu 
t not hostile. See Wieseler, Narkissos, pp . 16 -17 
. Note: 16 See Chapter 2 above. Note: 17 Civilizat 
ion and Its Discontents (London: Hogarth Press , 1 

949) , p . 13. Italics added. Note: 18 Ibid., p . 

14. Note: 19 Ibid., p . 21. Note: 20 In his paper 
on "The Delay of the Machine Age, " Hanns Sachs mad 
e an interesting attempt to demonstrate narcissism 
as a constitutive element of the reality principl 
e in Greek civilization . He discussed the problem 
of why the Greeks did not develop a machine techn 
ology although they possessed the skill and knowle 
dge which would have enabled them to do so. He was 
not satisfied with the usual explanations on econ 
omic and sociological grounds . Instead, he propose 
d that the predominant narcissistic element in Gre 
ek culture prevented technological progress: the 1 
ibidinal cathexis of the body was so strong that i 
t militated against mechanization and automatizati 
on. Sachs’ paper appeared in the Psychoanalytic Qu 
arterly, II (1933) , 42 off. Note: 21 The Ego and 

the Id ( London: Hogarth Press, 1950), p . 38. Not 
e: 22 See Chapter 10 below. Note: 23 See WaltheNote : 14 I 
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rth, The Arts of Orpheus, p. 69 . Note: 24 Horace, 
The Art of Poetry, transl . Alexander Falconer Mu 
rison, in Horace Rendered in English Verse (London 
and New York: Longmans , Green , 1931), p. 426. R 
eprinted by permission of the publisher. Note: 25 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, X, 79- 85, transl. Frank Just 
us Miller ( Loeb Classical Library), Vol . II , p . 

71. See Linforth , The Arts of Orpheus, P . 57 . 

Note: 26 Ovid, Metamorphoses, XL, Iff ; Vol. II , 
pp . 121-122. Previous Source Document 



Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization: Philosophical I 
nquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon Pre 
ss, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 172-196. [Bibliograph 

ic Details] [View Documents] - - 172 -- Chapter Ni 
ne : The Aesthetic Dimension Obviously, the aesthet 
ic dimension cannot validate a reality principle. 

Like imagination, which is its constitutive mental 
faculty, the realm of aesthetics is essentially " 
unrealistic" : it has retained its freedom from the 
reality principle at the price of being ineffecti 
ve in the reality. Aesthetic values may function i 
n life for cultural adornment and elevation or as 
private hobbies, but to live with these values is 
the privilege of geniuses or the mark of decadent 
Bohemians . Before the court of theoretical and pr 
actical reason, which have shaped the world of the 
performance principle, the aesthetic existence st 
ands condemned. However, we shall try to show that 
this notion of aesthetics results from a "cultura 
1 repression" of contents and truths that are inim 
ical to the performance principle. We shall attemp 
t to undo this repression theoretically by recalli 
ng the original meaning and function of aesthetic. 

This task involves the demonstration of the inner 
connection between pleasure, sensuousness, beauty 
, truth , art, and freedom -- a connection reveale 
d in the philosophical history of the term aesthet 
ic. There the term aims at a realm which preserves 
the truth of the senses and reconciles, in the re 
ality of freedom, the "lower" and the "higher " fa 
culties of man, sensuousness and intellect, pleasu 
re and - - 173 — reason. We shall confine the dis 
cussion to the period in which the meaning of the 
term aesthetic was fixed : the second half of the 
eighteenth century. In Kant’s philosophy, the basi 
c antagonism between subject and object is reflect 
ed in the dichotomy between the mental faculties : 

sensuousness and intellect ( understanding) ; desi 
re and cognition; practical and theoretical reason 
. 1 Practical reason constitutes freedom under Chapter Ni 



arcuse, in Eros and Civilization: Philosophical In 
quiry Into Freud, by Herbert Marcuse. (Beacon Pres 
s, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 172-196. [Bibliographi 

c Details] [View Documents] - - 172 -- Chapter Nin 
e: The Aesthetic Dimension Obviously, the aestheti 
c dimension cannot validate a reality principle. L 
ike imagination, which is its constitutive mental 
faculty, the realm of aesthetics is essentially "u 
nrealistic" : it has retained its freedom from the 
reality principle at the price of being ineffectiv 
e in the reality. Aesthetic values may function in 
life for cultural adornment and elevation or as p 
rivate hobbies, but to live with these values is t 
he privilege of geniuses or the mark of decadent B 
ohemians . Before the court of theoretical and pra 
ctical reason, which have shaped the world of the 
performance principle, the aesthetic existence sta 
nds condemned. However, we shall try to show that 
this notion of aesthetics results from a "cultural 
repression" of contents and truths that are inimi 
cal to the performance principle. We shall attempt 
to undo this repression theoretically by recallin 
g the original meaning and function of aesthetic. 

This task involves the demonstration of the inner 
connection between pleasure, sensuousness, beauty, 
truth , art, and freedom -- a connection revealed 
in the philosophical history of the term aestheti 
c. There the term aims at a realm which preserves 
the truth of the senses and reconciles, in the rea 
lity of freedom, the "lower" and the "higher " fac 
ulties of man, sensuousness and intellect, pleasur 
e and - - 173 -- reason. We shall confine the disc 
ussion to the period in which the meaning of the t 
erm aesthetic was fixed : the second half of the e 
ighteenth century. In Kant’s philosophy, the basic 
antagonism between subject and object is reflecte 
d in the dichotomy between the mental faculties : 
sensuousness and intellect ( understanding) ; desir 
e and cognition; practical and theoretical reason. 

1 Practical reason constitutes freedom under self- given 
1 reason constitutes nature under the laws of caus 



ality. The realm of nature is totally different fr 
om the realm of freedom : no subjective autonomy c 
an break into the laws of causality, and no sense- 
datum can determine the autonomy of the subject ( 
for otherwise the subject would not be free) . Sti 
11, the autonomy of the subject is to have an "eff 
ect" in the objective reality, and the ends that t 
he subject sets for itself must be real. Thus, the 
realm of nature must be "susceptible " to the leg 
islation of freedom ; an intermediary dimension mu 
st exist in which the two meet. A third "faculty" 
must mediate between theoretical and practical rea 
son - - a faculty that brings about a "transition" 
from the realm of nature to the realm of freedom 
and links together the lower and higher faculties 
, those of desire and those of knowledge. 2 This t 
hird faculty is that of judgment . A tripartite di 
vision of the mind underlies the initial dichotomy 
. While theoretical reason ( understanding) provid 
es - - 174 -- the a priori principles of cognition 
, and practical reason those of desire (will) , the 
faculty of judgment mediates between these two by 
virtue of the feeling of pain and pleasure. Combi 
ned with the feeling of pleasure, judgment is aest 
hetic, and its field of application is art. This , 
in crude abbreviation, is Kant’ s classical deriv 
ation of the aesthetic function, in his introducti 
on to the Critique of Judgment. The obscurity of h 
is exposition is caused largely by the fact that i 
t merges the original meaning of aesthetic (pertai 
ning to the senses) with the new connotation (pert 
aining to beauty, especially in art), which had de 
finitely triumphed during Kant’ s own period . Alt 
hough his effort to recapture the unrepressed cont 
ent exhausts itself within the rigid limits set by 
his transcendental method , his conception still 
furnishes the best guidance for understanding the 
full scope of the aesthetic dimension. In the Crit 
ique of Judgment, the aesthetic dimension and the corresp 
rely as a third dimension and faculty of the mind, 
but as its center , the medium through which natu 



re becomes susceptible to freedom, necessity to au 
tonomy. In this mediation, the aesthetic function 
is a "symbolic" one. The famous Paragraph 59 of th 
e Critique is entitled "Of Beauty as the Symbol of 
Morality." In Kant’ s system, morality is the rea 
lm of freedom, in which practical reason realizes 
itself under self- given laws. Beauty symbolizes t 
his realm in so far as it demonstrates intuitively 
the reality of freedom . Since freedom is an idea 
to which no sense-perception can correspond, such 
demonstration can be only "indirect , " symbolical 
, per analogiam. We shall presently try 



nge analogy, which is at the same time the ground 
on which the aesthetic function links the "lower" 
faculties of sensuousness ( Sinnlichkeit ) to morali 
ty. Before doing so, we wish to recall the context 
in which the problem of aesthetics became acute. 
Our definition of the specific historical characte 
r of the established reality principle led to a re 
- examination of what Freud considered to be its u 
niversal validity. We questioned this validity in 
view of the historical possibility of the abolitio 
n of the repressive controls imposed by civilizati 
on. The very achievements of this civilization see 
med to make the performance principle obsolete , t 
o make the repressive utilization of the instincts 
archaic . But the idea of a non -repressive civil 
ization on the basis of the achievements of the pe 
rformance principle encountered the argument that 
instinctual liberation (and consequently total lib 
eration) would explode civilization itself, since 
the latter is sustained only through renunciation 
and work (labor) -- in other words, through the re 
pressive utilization of instinctual energy. Freed 
from these constraints, man would exist without wo 
rk and without order ; he would fall back into nat 
ure, which would destroy culture. To meet this arg 
ument, we recalled certain archetypes of imaginati 
on which, in contrast to the culture-heroes of rep 
ressive productivity, symbolized creative receptiv 
ity. These archetypes envisioned the fulfillment o 
f man and nature, not through domination and explo 
itation, but through release of inherent libidinal 
forces. We then set ourselves the task of "verify 
ing" these symbols -- that is to say, demonstratin 
g their truth value as symbols of a reality princi 
pie beyond the performance - - 176 -- principle. W 
e thought that the representative content of the 0 
rphic and Narcissistic images was the erotic recon 
ciliation (union ) of man and nature in the aesthe 
tic attitude, where order is beauty and work is pi 
ay. The next step was to eliminate the distorti - - 
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ment, we recalled certain archetypes of imaginatio 
n which, in contrast to the culture-heroes of repr 
essive productivity, symbolized creative receptivi 
ty. These archetypes envisioned the fulfillment of 
man and nature, not through domination and exploi 
tation, but through release of inherent libidinal 
forces. We then set ourselves the task of "verifyi 
ng" these symbols -- that is to say, demonstrating 
their truth value as symbols of a reality princip 
le beyond the performance - - 176 -- principle. We 
thought that the representative content of the Or 
phic and Narcissistic images was the erotic reconc 
illation (union ) of man and nature in the aesthet 
ic attitude, where order is beauty and work is pla 
y. The next step was to eliminate the distortion of the a 
here of the museum or of Bohemia. With this purpos 



e in mind, we tried to recapture the full content 
of the aesthetic dimension by looking for its phil 
osophical legitimation . We found that, in Kant’s 
philosophy, the aesthetic dimension occupies the c 
entral position between sensuousness and morality 
-- the two poles of the human existence . If this 
is the case, then the aesthetic dimension must con 
tain principles valid for both realms . The basic 
experience in this dimension is sensuous rather th 
an conceptual ; the aesthetic perception is essenti 
ally intuition, not notion. 3 The nature of sensuo 
usness is "receptivity, " cognition through being a 
ffected by given objects. It is by virtue of its i 
ntrinsic relation to sensuousness that the aesthet 
ic function assumes its central position . The aes 
thetic perception is accompanied by pleasure. 4 Th 
is pleasure derives from the perception of the pur 
e form of an object, regardless of its "matter " a 
nd of its (internal - - 177 -- or external) "purpo 
se. " An object represented in its pure form is "be 
autiful." Such representation is the work ( or rat 
her the play) of imagination. As imagination, the 
aesthetic perception is both sensuousness and at t 
he same time more than sensuousness (the "third" b 
asic faculty ) : it gives pleasure and is therefore 
essentially subjective; but in so far as this pie 
asure is constituted by the pure form of the objec 
t itself, it accompanies the aesthetic perception 
universally and necessarily - - for any perceiving 
subject. Although sensuous and therefore receptiv 
e, the aesthetic imagination is creative: in a fre 
e synthesis of its own, it constitutes beauty. In 
the aesthetic imagination , sensuousness generates 
universally valid principles for an objective ord 
er . The two main categories defining this order a 
re "purposiveness without purpose" and "lawfulness 
without law." 5 They circumscribe , beyond the Ka 
ntian context , the essence of a truly non -repres 
sive order. The first defines the structure of beauty, 
character is gratification in the free play of the 
released potentialities of man and nature. Kant d 



evelops these categories only as processes of the 
mind, but the impact of his theory on his contempo 
raries went far beyond the frontiers established b 
y his transcendental philosophy; a few years after 
the publication of the Critique of Judgment, Schi 
ller derived from Kant’ s conception the notion of 
a new mode of civilization . To Kant, "purposiven 
ess without purpose" (formal purposiveness ) is th 
e form in which the object appears in the - - 178 
-- aesthetic representation. Whatever the object m 
ay be (thing or flower, animal or man) , it is rep 
resented and judged not in terms of its usefulness 
, not according to any purpose it may possibly ser 
ve, and also not in view of its "internal" finalit 
y and completeness. In the aesthetic imagination, 
the object is rather represented as free from all 
such relations and properties, as freely being its 
elf. The experience in which the object is thus "g 
iven" is totally different from the every -day as 
well as scientific experience; all links between t 
he object and the world of theoretical and practic 
al reason are severed, or rather suspended. This e 
xperience, which releases the object into its "fre 
e" being, is the work of the free play of imaginat 
ion. 6 Subject and object become free in a new sen 
se . From this radical change in the attitude towar 
d being results a new quality of pleasure, generat 
ed by the form in which the object now reveals its 
elf. Its "pure form" suggests a "unity of the mani 
fold, " an accord of movements and relations which 
operates under its own laws -- the pure manifestat 
ion of its "being-there , " its existence . This is 
the manifestation of beauty. Imagination comes int 
o accord with the cognitive notions of understandi 
ng , and this accord establishes a harmony of the 
mental faculties which is the pleasurable response 
to the free harmony of the aesthetic object. The 
order of beauty results from the order which governs the 



s that are themselves free: they are not superimpo 
sed and they do not enforce the attainment of - - 
179 -- specific ends and purposes ; they are the p 
ure form of existence itself. The aesthetic "confo 
rmity to law" links Nature and Freedom, Pleasure a 
nd Morality. The aesthetic judgment is, ...in resp 
ect of the feeling of pleasure or pain, a constitu 
five principle. The spontaneity in the play of the 
cognitive faculties, the harmony of which contain 
s the ground of this pleasure, makes the concept [ 
of the purposiveness of nature] the mediating link 
between the conceptual realm of nature and that o 
f freedom..., whilst at the same time this spontan 
eity promotes the susceptibility of the mind to mo 
ral feeling. 7 To Kant, the aesthetic dimension is 
the medium in which the senses and the intellect 
meet. The mediation is accomplished by imagination 
, which is the "third" mental faculty. Moreover , 
the aesthetic dimension is also the medium in whic 
h nature and freedom meet. This twofold mediation 
is necessitated by the pervasive conflict between 
the lower and the higher faculties of man generate 
d by the progress of civilization - - progress ach 
ieved through the subjugation of the sensuous facu 
lties to reason, and through their repressive util 
ization for social needs. The philosophical effort 
to mediate, in the aesthetic dimension, between s 
ensuousness and reason thus appears as an attempt 
to reconcile the two spheres of the human existenc 
e which were torn asunder by a repressive reality 
principle. The mediating function is performed by 
the aesthetic faculty, which is akin to sensuousne 
ss, pertaining to the senses. Consequently, the ae 
sthetic reconciliation implies strengthening sensu 
ousness as against the tyranny of reason and, ulti 
mately, - - 180 -- even calls for the liberation o 
f sensuousness from the repressive domination of r 
eason. Indeed when, on the basis of Kant’s theory, 
the aesthetic function becomes the central theme 
of the philosophy of culture, it is used to demdouble ord 
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which is the "third" mental faculty. Moreover , t 
he aesthetic dimension is also the medium in which 
nature and freedom meet. This twofold mediation i 
s necessitated by the pervasive conflict between t 
he lower and the higher faculties of man generated 
by the progress of civilization - - progress achi 
eved through the subjugation of the sensuous facul 
ties to reason, and through their repressive utili 
zation for social needs. The philosophical effort 
to mediate, in the aesthetic dimension, between se 
nsuousness and reason thus appears as an attempt t 
o reconcile the two spheres of the human existence 
which were torn asunder by a repressive reality p 
rinciple . The mediating function is performed by t 
he aesthetic faculty, which is akin to sensuousnes 
s, pertaining to the senses. Consequently, the aes 
thetic reconciliation implies strengthening sensuo 
usness as against the tyranny of reason and, ultim 
ately, - - 180 -- even calls for the liberation of 
sensuousness from the repressive domination of re 
ason. Indeed when, on the basis of Kant's theory, 
the aesthetic function becomes the central theme o 
f the philosophy of culture, it is used to demonstrate th 
tion , in which reason is sensuous and sensuousnes 



s rational. Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Ed 
ucation of Man (1795), written largely under the i 
mpact of the Critique of Judgment, aim at a remaki 
ng of civilization by virtue of the liberating for 
ce of the aesthetic function: it is envisaged as c 
ontaining the possibility of a new reality princip 
le . The inner logic of the tradition of Western th 
ought impelled Schiller to define the new reality 
principle, and the new experience corresponding to 
it, as aesthetic. We have emphasized that the ter 
m originally designated "pertaining to the senses, 

" with stress on their cognitive function. Under t 
he predominance of rationalism, the cognitive func 
tion of sensuousness has been constantly minimized 
. In line with the repressive concept of reason, 
cognition became the ultimate concern of the "high 
er, " non- sensuous faculties of the mind; aestheti 
cs were absorbed by logic and metaphysics. Sensuou 
sness, as the "lower" and even "lowest" faculty, f 
urnished at best the mere stuff , the raw material 
, for cognition, to be organized by the higher fac 
ulties of the intellect. The content and validity 
of the aesthetic function were whittled down. Sens 
uousness retained a measure of philosophical digni 
ty in a subordinate epistemological position; thos 
e of its processes that did not fit into the ratio 
nalistic epistemology -- that is, those that - - 1 
81 -- went beyond the passive perception of data - 
- became homeless. Foremost among these homeless c 
ontents and values were those of imagination : fre 
e, creative, or reproductive intuition of objects 
which are not directly "given" -- the faculty to r 
epresent objects without their being "present." 8 
There was no aesthetics as the science of sensuous 
ness to correspond to logic as the science of cone 
eptual understanding. But around the middle of the 
eighteenth century, aesthetics appeared as a new 
philosophical discipline , as the theory of beauty 
and art: Alexander Baumgarten established the term in it 
rom "pertaining to the senses" to "pertaining to b 
eauty and art" is of far deeper significance than 



an academic innovation. The philosophical history 
of the term aesthetic reflects the repressive trea 
tment of the sensuous (and thereby "corporeal") co 
gnitive processes . In this history, the foundatio 
n of aesthetics as an independent discipline count 
eracts the repressive rule of reason: the efforts 
to demonstrate the central position of the aesthet 
ic function and to establish it as an existential 
category invoke the inherent truth values of the s 
enses against their depravation under the prevaili 
ng reality principle. The discipline of aesthetics 
installs the order of sensuousness as against the 
order of reason. Introduced into the philosophy o 
f culture, this notion aims at a liberation of the 
senses which , far from destroying civilization, 
would give it a firmer basis and would greatly enh 
ance its potentialities. Operating through a basic 
impulse - - - - 182 -- 



on would "abolish compulsion, and place man, both 
morally and physically, in freedom . " It would har 
monize the feelings and affections with the ideas 
of reason, deprive the "laws of reason of their mo 
ral compulsion, " and "reconcile them with the inte 
rest of the senses." 9 It will be objected that th 
is interpretation, which connects the philosophica 
1 term sensuousness (as a cognitive mental faculty 
) with liberation of the senses, is a mere play o 
n an etymological ambiguity; the root sens in sens 
uousness no longer justifies the connotation of se 
nsuality. In German, sensuousness and sensuality a 
re still rendered by one and the same term: Sinnli 
chkeit . It connotes instinctual (especially sexual 
) gratification as well as cognitive sense-percept 
iveness and representation (sensation) . This doub 
le connotation is preserved in every -day as well 
as philosophical language, and is retained in the 
use of the term Sinnlichkeit for the foundation of 
aesthetics. Here, the term designates the "lower" 
("opaque ," "confused ") cognitive faculties of m 
an plus the "feeling of pain and pleasure," - - se 
nsations plus affections. 10 In Schiller’ s Letter 
s on the Aesthetic Education, the stress is on the 
impulsive, instinctual character of the aesthetic 
function. 11 This content provides the basic mate 
rial for the new discipline of aesthetics. The lat 
ter is conceived as the "science of - - 183 -- 12 
sensitive cognition" -- a "logic of the lower cogn 
itive faculties ." Aesthetics is the "sister" and 
at the same time the counterpart to logic. The opp 
osition to the predominance of reason characterize 
s the new science: "... not reason but sensuousnes 
s [Sinnlichkeit] is constitutive of aesthetic trut 
h or falsehood. What sensuousness recognizes, or c 
an recognize, as true, aesthetics can represent as 
true, even if reason rejects it as untrue." 13 An 
d Kant stated in his lectures on anthropology: ".. 

.one can establish universal laws of sensuousness 
[Sinnlichkeit] just as one can establish univernamely , t 
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nee of understanding , namely , logic." 14 The pri 
nciples and truths of sensuousness supply the cont 
ent of aesthetics, and "the objective and purpose 
of aesthetics is the perfection of sensitive cogni 
tion. This perfection is beauty . " 15 Here the ste 
p is made that transforms aesthetics, the science 
of sensuousness, into the science of art, and the 
order of sensuousness into the order of art. The e 
tymological fate of a basic term is rarely an acci 
dent. What is the reality behind the conceptual de 
velopment from sensuality to sensuousness (sensiti 
ve cognition) to art (aesthetics) ? Sensuousness, t 
he mediating concept, designates the senses as sou 
rces and organs of cognition. But the senses are n 
ot exclusively, and not even primarily, organs of 
cognition. Their cognitive function is con- fused 
- - 184 -- with their appetitive function (sensual 
ity) ; they are erotogenic, and they are governed b 
y the pleasure principle. From this fusion of the 
cognitive and appetitive functions derives the con 
fused , inferior, passive character of sensecognit 
ion which makes it unsuitable for the reality prin 
ciple unless subjected to and formed by the concep 
tual activity of the intellect, of reason. And in 
so far as philosophy accepted the rules and values 
of the reality principle, the claim of sensuousne 
ss free from the dominance of reason found no plac 
e in philosophy; greatly modified, it obtained ref 
uge in the theory of art. The truth of art is the 
liberation of sensuousness through its reconciliat 
ion with reason: this is the central notion of cla 
ssical idealistic aesthetics. In art, ... thought 
is materialized, and matter is not extraneously de 
termined by thought but is itself free in so far a 
s the natural, sensuous, affectional possess their 
measure, purpose, and harmony in themselves. Whil 
e perception and feeling are raised to the univers 
ality of the spirit, thought not only renounces it 
s hostility against nature but en-joys itself in nature, 
d and justified so that nature and freedom, sensuo 
usness and reason, find in their unity their right 



and their gratification . 16 - - 185 -- Art chall 
enges the prevailing principle of reason: in repre 
senting the order of sensuousness, it invokes a ta 
booed logic -- the logic of gratification as again 
st that of repression. Behind the sublimated aesth 
etic form, the unsublimated content shows forth: t 
he 17 commitment of art to the pleasure principle. 

The investigation of the erotic roots of art play 
s a large role in psychoanalysis; however, these r 
oots are in the work and function of art rather th 
an in the artist. The aesthetic form is sensuous f 
orm -- constituted by the order of sensuousness. I 
f the "perfection" of sense-cognition is defined a 
s beauty, this definition still retains the inner 
connection with instinctual gratification , and ae 
sthetic pleasure is still pleasure. But the sensua 
1 origin is "repressed, " and the gratification is 
in the pure form of the object. As aesthetic value 
, the non-conceptual truth of the senses is sancti 
oned, and freedom from the reality principle is gr 
anted to the "free play" of creative imagination . 
Here, a reality with quite different standards is 
recognized. However, since this other, "free" rea 
lity is attributed to art, and its experience to t 
he aesthetic attitude, it is non- committing and d 
oes not engage the human existence in the ordinary 
way of life; it is "unreal." 



aesthetic function starts from Kant’s position: o 
nly because imagination is a central 18 faculty of 
the mind, only because beauty is a "necessary con 
dition of humanity, " can the aesthetic function pi 
ay a decisive role in reshaping civilization. - - 
186 -- When Schiller wrote , the need for such a r 
eshaping seemed obvious; Herder and Schiller, Hege 
1 and Novalis developed in almost identical terms 
the concept of alienation. As industrial society b 
egins to take shape under the rule of the performa 
nee principle, its inherent negativity permeates t 
he philosophical analysis: ... enjoyment is separa 
ted from labor, the means from the end, exertion f 
rom recompense. Eternally fettered only to a singl 
e little fragment of the whole, man fashions himse 
If only as a fragment; ever hearing only the monot 
onous whirl of the wheel which he turns, he never 
develops the harmony of his being, and, instead of 
shaping the humanity that lies in his nature, he 
becomes a mere imprint of his occupation, his scie 
nee. 19 Since it was civilization itself which "de 
alt modern man this wound, " only a new mode of civ 
ilization can heal it. The wound is caused by the 
antagonistic relation between the two polar dimens 
ions of the human existence . Schiller describes t 
his antagonism in a series of paired concepts: sen 
suousness and reason, matter and form ( spirit), n 
ature and freedom , the particular and the univers 
al . Each of the two dimensions is governed by a ba 
sic impulse: the "sensuous impulse " and the "form 
-impulse." 20 The former is essentially passive, 
receptive, the latter active, mastering, domineeri 
ng . Culture is built by the combination and inter 
action of these two impulses. But in the establish 
ed civilization, their relation has been an antago 
nistic one : instead of reconciling both impulses 
by making sensuousness rational and reason sensuou 
s, civilization has subjugated sensuousness to rea 
son in such a manner that the former, if - - 187 - 
- it reasserts itself , does so in destructive Schiller’s 
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shaping the humanity that lies in his nature, he b 
ecomes a mere imprint of his occupation, his scien 
ce . 19 Since it was civilization itself which "dea 
It modern man this wound, " only a new mode of civi 
lization can heal it. The wound is caused by the a 
ntagonistic relation between the two polar dimensi 
ons of the human existence . Schiller describes th 
is antagonism in a series of paired concepts: sens 
uousness and reason, matter and form ( spirit), na 
ture and freedom , the particular and the universa 
1. Each of the two dimensions is governed by a bas 
ic impulse: the "sensuous impulse " and the "form 
-impulse." 20 The former is essentially passive, r 
eceptive, the latter active, mastering, domineerin 
g . Culture is built by the combination and intera 
ction of these two impulses. But in the establishe 
d civilization, their relation has been an antagon 
istic one : instead of reconciling both impulses b 
y making sensuousness rational and reason sensuous 
, civilization has subjugated sensuousness to reas 
on in such a manner that the former, if - - 187 -- 
it reasserts itself , does so in destructive and 
overishes and barbarizes sensuousness. The conflic 


savage 



t must be resolved if human potentialities are to 
realize themselves freely. Since only the impulses 
have the lasting force that fundamentally affects 
the human existence, such reconciliation between 
the two impulses must be the work of a third impul 
se . Schiller defines this third mediating impulse 
as the play impulse, its objective as beauty , and 
its goal as freedom . We shall presently try to r 
escue the full content of Schiller’s notion from t 
he benevolent aesthetic treatment to which the tra 
ditional interpretation has confined it. The quest 
is for the solution of a "political " problem : t 
he liberation of man from inhuman existential cond 
itions. Schiller states that, in order to solve th 
e political problem, "one must pass through the ae 
sthetic, since it is beauty that leads to freedom 
. " The play impulse is the vehicle of this liberat 
ion. The impulse does not aim at playing "with" so 
mething ; rather it is the play of life itself, be 
yond want and external compulsion -- the manifesta 
tion of an existence without fear and anxiety, and 
thus the manifestation of freedom itself. Man is 
free only where he is free from constraint, extern 
al and internal, physical and moral -- when he is 
constrained neither by law nor by need. 21 But sue 
h constraint is the reality. Freedom is thus , in 
a strict sense, freedom from the established reali 
ty: man is free when the "reality loses its seriou 
sness" and when its necessity "becomes light" ( le 
icht) . 22 "The greatest stupidity and the greatest 
intelligence have a certain affinity with - - 188 
-- each other in that they both seek only the rea 
1"; however, such need for and attachment to the r 
eal are "merely the results of want." In contrast, 
"indifference to reality" and interest in "show" 

(dis- play, Schein) are the tokens of freedom from 
want and a "true enlargement of humanity." 23 In 
a genuinely humane civilization, the human existen 
ce will be play rather than toil, and man will live in di 
esent one of the most advanced positions of though 
t . It must be understood that the liberation from 



the reality which is here envisaged is not transc 
endental , "inner, " or merely intellectual freedom 
( as Schiller explicitly emphasizes 24 ) but free 
dom in the reality. The reality that "loses its se 
riousness" is the inhumane reality of want and nee 

d, and it loses its seriousness when wants and nee 
ds can be satisfied without alienated labor. Then, 

man is free to "play" with his faculties and pote 
ntialities and with those of nature, and only by " 
playing" with them is he free. His world is then d 
isplay (Schein) , and its order is that of beauty. 
Because it is the realization of freedom, play is 
more than the constraining physical and moral real 
ity: "... man is only serious with the 25 agreeabl 

e, the good, the perfect; but with beauty he plays 
. " Such formulations would be irresponsible "aest 

heticism" if the realm of play were one of ornamen 
t , luxury, holiday, in an otherwise repressive wo 
rid. But here the aesthetic function is conceived 
as a principle governing the entire human existenc 
e , and it can do so only if it becomes "universal 
- 189 — Aesthetic culture presupposes "a tot 
al revolution in the mode of perception and feelin 
g ," 26 and such revolution becomes possible only 
if civilization has reached the highest physical a 
nd intellectual maturity. Only when the "constrain 
t of need" is replaced by the 



e human existence be impelled to a "free movement 
which is itself both end and 27 means." Liberated 
from the pressure of painful purposes and performa 
nces necessitated by want, man will be restored in 
to the 28 "freedom to be what he ought to be . " Bu 
t what "ought" to be will be freedom itself: the f 
reedom to play. The mental faculty 29 exercising t 
his freedom is that of imagination. It traces and 
projects the potentialities of all being ; liberat 
ed from their enslavement by constraining matter , 
they appear as "pure forms." As such, they consti 
tute an order of their own: they exist "according 
to the laws of beauty . " 30 Once it has really gai 
ned ascendancy as a principle of civilization, the 
play impulse would literally transform the realit 
y. Nature , the objective world, would then be exp 
erienced primarily , neither as dominating man ( a 
s in primitive society) , nor as being dominated 31 
by man (as in the established civilization ) , but 
rather as an object of "contemplation." With this 
change in the basic and formative experience, the 
object of experience itself changes: released fro 
m violent domination and exploitation, and instead 
shaped by the play impulse , nature would also be 
liberated - - 190 -- from its own brutality and w 
ould become free to display the wealth of its purp 
oseless forms which express the "inner life" of it 
s objects. 32 And a corresponding change would tak 
e place in the subjective world. Here, too, the ae 
sthetic experience would arrest the violent and ex 
ploitative productivity which made man into an ins 
trument of labor. But he would not be returned to 
a state of suffering passivity. His existence woul 
d still be activity, but "what he possesses and pr 
oduces need bear no longer the traces of 33 servit 
ude, the fearful design of its purpose"; beyond wa 
nt and anxiety, human activity becomes display -- 
the free manifestation of potentialities . At this 
point, the explosive quality of Schiller’ s conce 
ption comes into focus . He had diagnosed the d"constrain 
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in primitive society) , nor as being dominated 31 
by man (as in the established civilization ) , but 
rather as an object of "contemplation." With this 
change in the basic and formative experience, the 
object of experience itself changes: released from 
violent domination and exploitation, and instead 
shaped by the play impulse , nature would also be 
liberated - - 190 -- from its own brutality and wo 
uld become free to display the wealth of its purpo 
seless forms which express the "inner life" of its 
objects. 32 And a corresponding change would take 
place in the subjective world. Here, too, the aes 
thetic experience would arrest the violent and exp 
loitative productivity which made man into an inst 
rument of labor. But he would not be returned to a 
state of suffering passivity. His existence would 
still be activity, but "what he possesses and pro 
duces need bear no longer the traces of 33 servitu 
de, the fearful design of its purpose"; beyond wan 
t and anxiety, human activity becomes display — t 
he free manifestation of potentialities . At this 
point, the explosive quality of Schiller’ s concep 
tion comes into focus . He had diagnosed the disease of c 
two basic impulses of man (the sensuous and the fo 



rm impulses), or rather as the violent "solution" 
of this conflict: the establishment of the repress 
ive tyranny of reason over sensuousness. Consequen 
tly, the reconciliation of the conflicting impulse 
s would involve the removal of this tyranny - - th 
at is, the restoration of the right of sensuousnes 
s. Freedom would have to be sought in the liberati 
on of sensuousness rather than reason, and in the 
limitation of the "higher " faculties in favor of 
the "lower." In other words, the salvation of cult 
ure would involve abolition of the repressive cont 
rols that civilization has imposed on sensuousness 
. And this is indeed the idea behind the Aesthetic 
Education. It aims at basing morality on a sensuo 
us ground; 34 the laws of reason - - 191 -- must b 
e reconciled with the interest of the senses; 35 t 
he domineering form impulse must be restrained: "s 
ensuousness must triumphantly maintain its provinc 
e, and resist the violence which spirit (Geist ) w 
ould fain inflict upon it by its encroaching activ 
ity." 36 To be sure, if freedom is to become the g 
overning principle of civilization , not only reas 
on but also the "sensuous impulse" requires a rest 
raining transformation. The additional release of 
sensuous energy must conform with the universal or 
der of freedom . However, whatever order would hav 
e to be imposed upon the sensuous impulse must its 
elf be "an operation of freedom . " 37 The free ind 
ividual himself must bring about the harmony betwe 
en individual and universal gratification . In a t 
ruly free civilization, all laws are self- given b 
y the individuals: "to give freedom by freedom is 
the universal law" of the "aesthetic state"; 38 in 
a truly free civilization, "the will of the whole 
" fulfills itself only "through the nature of the 
individual." 39 Order is freedom only if it is fou 
nded on and sustained by the free gratification of 
the individuals . But the fatal enemy of lasting 
gratification is time, the inner finiteness, the brevity 
human liberation therefore necessarily contains th 
e vision of the struggle against time . We have se 



en that the Orphic and Narcissistic images symboli 
ze the rebellion against passing, the desperate ef 
fort to arrest the flow of time -- the conservativ 
e nature of the pleasure principle. If the "aesthe 
tic state" is really to be the state of freedom, t 
hen it must ultimately defeat the destructive cour 
se of - - 192 -- time . Only this is the token of 
a non -repressive civilization. Thus, Schiller att 
ributes to the liberating play impulse the functio 
n of 40 "abolishing time in time , " of reconciling 
being and becoming, change and identity. In this 
task culminates the progress of mankind to a highe 
r form of culture. The idealistic and aesthetic su 
blimations which prevail in Schiller’s work do not 
vitiate its radical implications. Jung recognized 
these implications and was duly frightened by the 
m. He warned that the rule of the play impulse wou 
Id bring about a "release of 41 repression" which 
would entail a "depreciation of the hitherto highe 
st values, " a "catastrophe of culture" - - in a wo 
rd, "barbarism. " Schiller himself was apparently 1 
ess inclined than Jung to identify repressive cult 
ure with culture as such; he seemed to be willing 
to accept the risk of catastrophe for the former a 
nd a debasement of its values if this would lead t 
o a higher culture . He was fully aware that , in 
its first free manifestations, the play impulse "w 
ill be hardly recognized, " for the sensuous impuls 
e will incessantly interpose with its "wild desire 
. " 42 However, he thought that such "barbarian " o 
utbreaks would be left behind as the new culture 



m the old to the new one . He did not concern hims 
elf with the catastrophic changes in the social st 
ructure that this "leap " would involve: they lay 
beyond the limits of idealistic philosophy. But th 
e direction of the change toward a non-repressive 
- - 193 -- order is clearly indicated in his aesth 
etic conception. If we reassemble its main element 
s, we find: (1 ) The transformation of toil (labor 
) into play, and of repressive productivity into " 
display" — a transformation that must be preceded 
by the conquest of want (scarcity) as the determi 
ning factor of civilization . 43 (2 ) The self- su 

blimation of sensuousness (of the sensuous impulse 
) and the de -sublimation of reason (of the form-i 
mpulse ) in order to reconcile the two basic antag 
onistic impulses. (3 ) The conquest of time in so 
far as time is destructive of lasting gratificatio 
n. These elements are practically identical with t 
hose of a reconciliation between pleasure principl 
e and reality principle. We recall the constitutiv 
e role attributed to imagination (phantasy) in pla 
y and display: Imagination preserves the objective 
s of those mental processes which have remained fr 
ee from the repressive reality principle; in their 
- - 194 -- aesthetic function, they can be incorp 
orated into the conscious rationality of mature ci 
vilization. The play impulse stands for the common 
denominator of the two opposed mental processes a 
nd principles. Still another element links the aes 
thetic philosophy with the Orphic and Narcissistic 
images : the view of a nonrepressive order in whi 
ch the subjective and objective world, man and nat 
ure, are harmonized. The Orphic symbols center on 
the singing god who lives to defeat death and who 
liberates nature, so that the constrained and cons 
training matter releases the beautiful and playful 
forms of animate and inanimate things . No longer 
striving and no longer desiring "for something sti 
11 to be attained, " 44 they are free from fear and 
fetter -- and thus free per se . The contemplatdeveloped, 
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role attributed to imagination (phantasy) in play 
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of those mental processes which have remained fre 
e from the repressive reality principle; in their 
- - 194 -- aesthetic function, they can be incorpo 
rated into the conscious rationality of mature civ 
ilization. The play impulse stands for the common 
denominator of the two opposed mental processes an 
d principles. Still another element links the aest 
hetic philosophy with the Orphic and Narcissistic 
images : the view of a nonrepressive order in whic 
h the subjective and objective world, man and natu 
re, are harmonized. The Orphic symbols center on t 
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raining matter releases the beautiful and playful 
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fetter -- and thus free per se . The contemplation of Narc 
rotic surrender to beauty, inseparably uniting his 



own existence with nature. Similarly , the aesthe 
tic philosophy conceives of non-repressive order i 
n such a manner that nature in man and outside man 
becomes freely susceptible to "laws" -- the laws 
of display and beauty. Non-repressive order is ess 
entially an order of abundance: the necessary cons 
traint is brought about by "superfluity " rather t 
han need. Only an order of abundance is compatible 
with freedom. At this point, the idealistic and t 
he materialistic critiques of culture meet. Both a 
gree that nonrepressive order becomes possible onl 
y at the highest maturity of civilization , when a 
11 basic needs can be satisfied with a minimum exp 
enditure of physical and mental energy in a minimu 
m of time. Rejecting the notion of freedom - - 195 
-- dom which pertains to the rule of the performs 
nee principle, they reserve freedom for the new mo 
de of existence that would emerge on the basis of 
universally gratified existence-needs. The realm o 
f freedom is envisioned as lying beyond the realm 
of necessity: freedom is not within but outside th 
e "struggle for existence." Possession and procure 
ment of the necessities of life are the prerequisi 
te, rather than the content, of a free society. Th 
e realm of necessity, of labor, is one of unfreedo 
m because the human existence in this realm is det 
ermined by objectives and functions that are not i 
ts own and that do not allow the free play of huma 
n faculties and desires. The optimum in this realm 
is therefore to be defined by standards of ration 
ality rather than freedom -- namely, to organize p 
roduction and distribution in such a manner that t 
he least time is spent for making all necessities 
available to all members of society. Necessary lab 
or is a system of essentially inhuman, mechanical, 
and routine activities; in such a system, individ 
uality cannot be a value and end in itself. Reason 
ably, the system of societal labor would be organi 
zed rather with a view to saving time and space for the d 
inevitably repressive work-world. Play and display 
, as principles of civilization , imply not the tr 



ansformation of labor but its complete subordinati 
on to the freely evolving potentialities of man an 
d nature. The ideas of play and display now reveal 
their full distance from the values of productive 
ness and performance: play is unproductive and use 
less precisely because it cancels the repressive a 
nd exploitative traits of labor and leisure; it "j 
ust plays " with the reality. But it also cancels 
- - 196 -- their sublime traits -- the "higher val 
ues." The de- sublimation of reason is just as ess 
ential a process in the emergence of a free cultur 
e as is the self-sublimation of sensuousness. In t 
he established system of domination, the repressiv 
e structure of reason and the repressive organizat 
ion of the sense-faculties supplement and sustain 
each other. In Freud’ s terms: civilized morality 
is the morality of repressed instincts; liberation 
of the latter implies "debasement " of the former 
. But this debasement of the higher values may ta 
ke them back into the organic structure of the hum 
an existence from which they were separated, and t 
he reunion may transform this structure itself. If 
the higher values lose their remoteness, their is 
olation from and against the lower faculties, the 
latter may become freely susceptible to culture. 
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ly made by Gustav Bally, in Vom Ursprung und den G 
renzen der Freiheit (Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1945), 
especially pp . 29, 71 ff, 74- 75. He sees the dime 
nsion of freedom in freedom from instinctual deter 
mination. Man is not, like the animal, necessarily 
determined by his instincts; he possesses an ents 
panntes Feld -- a Spielraum in which he "keeps dis 
tant from his instinctual objectives, " plays with 
them and thus plays with his world. This attitude 
of a constant distance from the instinctual object 
ive makes human culture possible . Bally' s concep 
tion is close to Schiller's, but it is regressive 
where Schiller' s is progressive. Schiller's playf 
ul freedom is the result of instinctual liberation 
; Bally' s is "relative freedom against the instin 
cts" (p . 94), freedom to resist instinctual needs 
. No wonder, then, that the new interpretation of 
freedom turns out to be the old freedom to renounc 

e, to deny temptations , the "courage" to bind one 
self , the power of self-repression (p . 79) . And, 

quite consistently , the ultimate and true freedo 
m , "freedom from anxiety and death," is denounced 
as a false and "questionable" liberty (p . 100) . 
Note: 44 "... urn ein endlich noch Erreichtes" (Ril 
ke) . Previous Source Document 
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[197] -- Chapter Ten: The Transformation of Sexual 

ity into Eros The vision of a non-repressive cultu 
re, which we have lifted from a marginal trend in 
mythology and philosophy , aims at a new relation 
between instincts and reason. The civilized morali 
ty is reversed by harmonizing instinctual freedom 
and order : liberated from the tyranny of repressi 
ve reason, the instincts tend toward free and last 
ing existential relations — they generate a new r 
eality principle. In Schiller’s idea of an "aesthe 
tic state, ’’ the vision of a non-repressive culture 
is concretized at the level of mature civilizatio 
n . At this level, the organization of the instinc 
ts becomes a social problem (in Schiller’ s termin 
ology, political ), as it does in Freud' s pyschol 
ogy . The processes that create the ego and supere 
go also shape and perpetuate specific societal ins 
titutions and relations. Such psychoanalytical con 
cepts as sublimation, identification, and introjec 
tion have not only a psychical but also a social c 
ontent : they terminate in a system of institutions 
, laws, agencies, things, and customs that confron 
t the individual as objective entities. Within thi 
s antagonistic system, the mental conflict between 
ego and superego, between ego and id, is at one a 
nd the same time a conflict between the individual 
and his society. The latter embodies the rational 
ity of the whole, and the individual's - - 198 -- 
struggle against the repressive forces is a strugg 
le against objective reason. Therefore, the emerge 
nee of a non -repressive reality principle involvi 
ng instinctual liberation would regress behind the 
attained level of civilized rationality. This reg 
ression would be psychical as well as social: it w 
ould reactivate early stages of the libido which w 
ere surpassed in the development of the realityChapter Te 
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o also shape and perpetuate specific societal inst 
itutions and relations. Such psychoanalytical cone 
epts as sublimation, identification, and introject 
ion have not only a psychical but also a social co 
ntent : they terminate in a system of institutions, 
laws, agencies, things, and customs that confront 
the individual as objective entities. Within this 
antagonistic system, the mental conflict between 
ego and superego, between ego and id, is at one an 
d the same time a conflict between the individual 
and his society. The latter embodies the rationali 
ty of the whole, and the individual's - - 198 -- s 
truggle against the repressive forces is a struggl 
e against objective reason. Therefore, the emergen 
ce of a non -repressive reality principle involvin 
g instinctual liberation would regress behind the 
attained level of civilized rationality. This regr 
ession would be psychical as well as social: it wo 
uld reactivate early stages of the libido which we 
re surpassed in the development of the reality ego, and i 
iety in which the reality ego exists. In terms of 



these institutions, instinctual liberation is rela 
pse into barbarism. However, occurring at the heig 
ht of civilization , as a consequence not of defea 
t but of victory in the struggle for existence, an 
d supported by a free society, such liberation mig 
ht have very different results. It would still be 
a reversal of the process of civilization , a subv 
ersion of culture — but after culture had done it 
s work and created the mankind and the world that 
could be free. It would still be "regression " -- 
but in the light of mature consciousness and guide 
d by a new rationality. Under these conditions, th 
e possibility of a non- repressive civilization is 
predicated not upon the arrest , but upon the lib 
eration, of progress - - so that man would order h 
is life in accordance with his fully developed kno 
wledge, so that he would ask again what is good an 
d what is evil. If the guilt accumulated in the ci 
vilized domination of man by man can ever be redee 
med by freedom , then the "original sin" must be c 
ommitted again: "We must again eat from the tree o 
f knowledge in order to fall back into the state o 
f innocence . " 1 - - 199 -- The notion of a non -r 
epressive instinctual order must first be tested o 
n the most "disorderly" of all instincts — namely 
, sexuality. Non-repressive order is possible only 
if the sex instincts can, by virtue of their own 
dynamic and under changed existential and societal 
conditions, generate lasting erotic relations amo 
ng mature individuals . We have to ask whether the 
sex instincts, after the elimination of all surpl 
us -repression, can develop a "libidinal rationali 
ty" which is not only compatible with but even pro 
motes progress toward higher forms of civilized fr 
eedom. This possibility will be examined here in F 
reud' s own terms . We have reiterated Freud’ s co 
nclusion that any genuine decrease in the societal 
controls over the sex instincts would, even under 
optimum conditions, reverse the organization of sexualit 
ssion would break through the central fortificatio 
ns of the performance principle: it would undo the 



channeling of sexuality into monogamic reproducti 
on and the taboo on perversions. Under the rule of 
the performance principle, the libidinal cathexis 
of the individual body and libidinal relations wi 
th others are normally confined to leisure time an 
d directed to the preparation and execution of gen 
ital intercourse; only in exceptional cases, and w 
ith a high degree of sublimation, are libidinal re 
lations allowed to enter into the sphere of work. 
These constraints, enforced by the need for sustai 
ning a large quantum of energy and time for non-gr 
atifying labor, perpetuate the desexualization of 
the body in order to make the organism into a subj 
ect- object of socially useful performances. Conve 
rsely, if the work day and energy are reduced to a 
minimum, without a corresponding manipulation - - 
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ts would be undermined. Libido would be released a 
nd would overflow the institutionalized limits wit 
hin which it is kept by the reality principle. Fre 
ud repeatedly emphasized that the lasting interper 
sonal relations on which civilization depends pres 
uppose that the sex instinct is inhibited in its a 
im . 2 Love, and the enduring and responsible rela 
tions which it demands, are founded on a union of 
sexuality with "affection , " and this union is the 
historical result of a long and cruel process of 
domestication, in which the instinct ' s legitimate 
3 manifestation is made supreme and its component 
parts are arrested in their development. This cul 
tural refinement of sexuality, its sublimation to 
love, took place within a civilization which estab 
lished possessive private relations apart from, an 
d in a decisive aspect conflicting with, the posse 
ssive societal relations. While, outside the priva 
cy of the family, men ' s existence was chiefly det 
ermined by the exchange value of their products an 
d performances, their life in home and bed was to 
be permeated with the spirit of divine and moral 1 
aw. Mankind was supposed to be an end in itself an 
d never a mere means ; but this ideology was effec 
tive in the private rather than in the societal fu 
nctions of the individuals , in the sphere of libi 
dinal satisfaction rather than in that of labor. T 
he full force of civilized morality was mobilized 
against the use of the body as mere object, means, 
instrument of pleasure; such reification was tabo 
oed and - - 201 -- remained the ill -reputed privi 
lege of whores , degenerates , and perverts. Preci 
sely in his gratification, and especially in his s 
exual gratification, man was to be a higher being, 
committed to higher values ; sexuality was to be 
dignified by love. With the emergence of a non -re 
pressive reality principle, with the abolition of 
the surplus -repression necessitated by the perfor 
mance principle, this process would be reversed. I 
n the societal relations, reification would be of the fre 
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d would overflow the institutionalized limits with 
in which it is kept by the reality principle. Freu 
d repeatedly emphasized that the lasting interpers 
onal relations on which civilization depends presu 
ppose that the sex instinct is inhibited in its ai 
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ove, took place within a civilization which establ 
ished possessive private relations apart from, and 
in a decisive aspect conflicting with, the posses 
sive societal relations. While, outside the privac 
y of the family, men ' s existence was chiefly dete 
rmined by the exchange value of their products and 
performances, their life in home and bed was to b 
e permeated with the spirit of divine and moral la 
w. Mankind was supposed to be an end in itself and 
never a mere means ; but this ideology was effect 
ive in the private rather than in the societal fun 
ctions of the individuals , in the sphere of libid 
inal satisfaction rather than in that of labor. Th 
e full force of civilized morality was mobilized a 
gainst the use of the body as mere object, means, 
instrument of pleasure; such reification was taboo 
ed and - - 201 -- remained the ill -reputed privil 
ege of whores , degenerates , and perverts. Precis 
ely in his gratification, and especially in his se 
xual gratification, man was to be a higher being, 
committed to higher values ; sexuality was to be d 
ignified by love. With the emergence of a non -rep 
ressive reality principle, with the abolition of t 
he surplus -repression necessitated by the perform 
ance principle, this process would be reversed. In 
the societal relations, reification would be reduced 
on the gratification of freely developing individu 



al needs; whereas , in the libidinal relations , t 
he taboo on the reification of the body would be 1 
essened. No longer used as a fulltime instrument o 
f labor, the body would be resexualized . The regre 
ssion involved in this spread of the libido would 
first manifest itself in a reactivation of all ero 
togenic zones and , consequently , in a resurgence 
of pregenital polymorphous sexuality and in a dec 
line of genital supremacy. The body in its entiret 
y would become an object of cathexis , a thing to 
be enjoyed -- an instrument of pleasure. This chan 
ge in the value and scope of libidinal relations w 
ould lead to a disintegration of the institutions 
in which the private interpersonal relations have 
been organized, particularly the monogamic and pat 
riarchal family. These prospects seem to confirm t 
he expectation that instinctual liberation can lea 
d only to a society of sex maniacs -- that is, to 
no society. However, the process just outlined inv 
olves not simply a release but a transformation of 
the libido : from sexuality constrained under gen 
ital supremacy to erotization of the entire person 
ality. It is a spread rather than explosion of lib 
ido -- a spread over private and societal - - 202 
-- relations which bridges the gap maintained betw 
een them by a repressive reality principle. This t 
ransf ormation of the libido would be the result of 
a societal transformation that released the free 
play of individual needs and faculties . By virtue 
of these conditions, the free development of tran 
sformed libido beyond the institutions of the perf 
ormance principle differs essentially from the rel 
ease of constrained sexuality within the dominion 
of these institutions. The latter process explodes 
suppressed sexuality; the libido continues to bea 
r the mark of suppression and manifests itself in 
the hideous forms so well known in the history of 
civilization; in the sadistic and masochistic orgi 
es of desperate masses , of "society elites , " of starved 
ncent rat ion-camp guards. Such release of sexuality 
provides a periodically necessary outlet for unbe 



arable frustration; it strengthens rather than wea 
kens the roots of instinctual constraint; conseque 
ntly , it has been used time and again as a prop f 
or suppressive regimes. In contrast, the free deve 
lopment of transformed libido within transformed i 
nstitutions, while eroticizing previously tabooed 
zones, time , and relations, would minimize the ma 
nifestations of mere sexuality by integrating them 
into a far larger order, including the order of w 
ork. In this context , sexuality tends to its own 
sublimation : the libido would not simply reactiva 
te precivilized and infantile stages, but would al 
so transform the perverted content of these stages 
. The term perversions covers sexual phenomena of 
essentially different origin . The same taboo is p 
laced on instinctual manifestations incompatible w 
ith civilization and on - - 203 -- those incompati 
ble with repressive civilization, especially with 
monogamic genital supremacy. However, within the h 
istorical dynamic 4 of the instinct, for example , 
coprophilia and homosexuality have a very differe 
nt place and function. A similar difference prevai 
is within one and the same perversion: the functio 
n of sadism is not the same in a free libidinal re 
lation and in the activities of SS Troops. The inh 
uman , compulsive , coercive, and destructive form 
s of these perversions seem to be linked with the 
general perversion of the human existence in a rep 
ressive culture , but the perversions have an inst 
inctual substance distinct from these forms; and t 
his substance may well express itself in other for 
ms compatible with normality in high civilization. 

Not all component parts and stages of the instinc 
t that have been suppressed have suffered this fat 
e because they prevented the evolution of man and 
mankind. The purity, regularity , cleanliness, and 
reproduction required by the performance principl 
e are not naturally those of any mature civilization . An 
ildhood wishes and attitudes is not necessarily re 
gression ; it may well be the opposite -- proximit 
y to a happiness that has always been the represse 



promise of a better future . In one of his most 



ss as the "subsequent fulfillment of a prehistoric 
wish. That is why wealth brings 5 so little happi 
ness : money was not a wish in childhood." But if 
human happiness depends on the fulfillment of - - 
204 -- childhood wishes, civilization, according t 
o Freud, depends on the suppression of the stronge 
st of all childhood wishes: the Oedipus wish. Does 
the realization of happiness in a free civilizati 
on still necessitate this suppression? Or would th 
e transformation of the libido also engulf the Oed 
ipus situation? In the context of our hypothesis, 
such speculations are insignificant; the Oedipus c 
omplex, although the primary source and model of n 
eurotic conflicts , is certainly not the central c 
ause of the discontents in civilization , and not 
the central obstacle for their removal. The Oedipu 
s complex "passes" even under the rule of a repres 
sive reality principle. Freud advances two general 
interpretations of the "passing of the Oedipus co 
mplex" : it "becomes extinguished by its lack of su 
ccess"; or it "must come to an end because the tim 
e has come for its dissolution, just as the milk-t 
eeth fall out when the permanent ones begin 6 to p 
ress forward . " The passing of the complex appears 
as a "natural" event in both cases. We have spoke 
n of the self -sublimation of sexuality . The term 
implies that sexuality can, under specific condit 
ions, create highly civilized human relations with 
out being subjected to the repressive organization 
which the established civilization has imposed up 
on the instinct. Such self-sublimation presupposes 
historical progress beyond the institutions of th 
e performance principle, which in turn would relea 
se instinctual regression. For the development of 
the instinct, this means regression from sexuality 
in the service of reproduction to sexuality in th 
e "function of obtaining - - 205 -- pleasure from 
zones of the body." 7 With this restoration of the 
primary structure of sexuality , the primacy of t 
he genital function is broken - - as is the desadvanced f 
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substratum of sexuality , while at the same time 
the instinct's objective is no longer absorbed by 
a specialized function -- namely, that of bringing 
"one's own genitals into contact with those of so 
meone of the opposite sex." 8 Thus enlarged, the f 
ield and objective of the instinct becomes the lif 
e of the organism itself. This process almost natu 
rally, by its inner logic, suggests the conceptual 
transformation of sexuality into Eros. The introd 
uction of the term Eros in Freud's later writings 
was certainly motivated by different reasons: Eros 
, as life instinct, denotes a larger biological in 
stinct rather than a larger scope of sexuality. 9 
However, it may not be accidental that Freud does 
not rigidly distinguish between Eros and sexuality 
, and his usage of the term Eros (especially in Th 
e Ego and the Id, Civilization and Its Discontents 
, and in An Outline of Psychoanalysis) implies an 
enlargement of the meaning of sexuality itself. Ev 
en without Freud' s explicit reference to Plato th 
e change in emphasis is clear: Eros signifies a qu 
antitative and qualitative aggrandizement of sexua 
lity. And the aggrandized concept seems to demand 
a correspondingly modified concept of sublimation. 

- - 206 -- The modifications of sexuality are not 
the same as the modifications of Eros. Freud' s c 
oncept of sublimation refers to the fate of sexual 
ity under a repressive reality principle. Thus, su 
blimation means a change in the aim and object of 
the instinct "with regard to 10 which our social v 
alues come into the picture." The term is applied 
to a group of unconscious processes which have in 
common that ... as the result of inner or outer de 
privation, the aim of object- libido undergoes a m 
ore or less complete deflection, modification, or 
inhibition. In the great majority of instances, th 
e new aim is one distinct or remote from sexual sa 
tisfaction , 11 i. e ., is an asexual or non-sexua 

1 aim. This mode of sublimation is to a high degree dicta 
d cannot be automatically extended to other and le 
ss repressive forms of civilization with different 



"social values." Under the performance principle, 
the diversion of libido into useful cultural acti 
vities takes place after the period of early child 
hood. Sublimation then operates on a precondit ione 
d instinctual structure , which includes the funct 
ional and temporal restraints of sexuality, its ch 
anneling into monogamic reproduction, and the dese 
xualization of most of the body. Sublimation works 
with the thus preconditioned libido and its posse 
ssive, exploitative , aggressive force. The repres 
sive "modification" of the pleasure principle prec 
edes the actual sublimation , and the latter carri 
es the repressive elements over into the socially 
useful activities. - - 207 -- However, there are o 
ther modes of sublimation. Freud speaks of aim-inh 
ibited sexual impulses which need not be described 
as sublimated although they are "closely related" 
to sublimated impulses. "They have not abandoned 
their directly sexual aims , but they are held bac 
k by internal resistances from attaining them; the 
y rest content with certain approximations to sati 
sfaction . " 12 Freud 



mples "the affectionate relations between parents 
and children, feelings of friendship, and the emot 
ional ties in marriage which had their origin in s 
exual attraction." Moreover , in Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego, Freud has emphasized 
the extent to which societal relations ("community 
" in civilization ) are founded on unsublimated as 
well as sublimated libidinous ties: "sexual love 
for women " as well as "desexualized, sublimated, 
homosexual love for other men" here appear as inst 
inctual sources of an enduring and expanding cultu 
re. 13 This conception suggests, in Freud's own wo 
rk , an idea of civilization very different from t 
hat derived from repressive sublimation, namely , 
civilization evolving from and sustained by free 1 
ibidinal relations. Geza Roheim used Ferenczi's no 
tion of a "genitofugal libido " 14 to support his 
theory of the libidinous origin of culture. With t 
he relief of extreme tension , libido flows back f 
rom the object to the body, and this " recathect ing 
of - - 208 -- the whole organism with libido resu 
its in a feeling of happiness in which the organs 
find their reward for work and stimulation to furt 
her activity." 15 The concept assumes a genitofuga 
1 "libido trend to the development of culture " -- 
in other words, an inherent trend in the libido i 
tself toward "cultural" expression, without extern 
al repressive modification. And this "cultural " t 
rend in the libido seems to be genitofugal, that i 
s to say, away from genital supremacy toward the e 
rotization of the entire organism. These concepts 
come close to recognizing the possibility of non-r 
epressive sublimation . The rest is left to specul 
ation. And indeed , under the established reality 
principle, non-repressive sublimation can appear o 
nly in marginal and incomplete aspects; its fully 
developed form would be sublimation without desexu 
alization . The instinct is not "deflected " from 
its aim; it is gratified in activities and relat io 
ns that are not sexual in the sense of "organizcalls them 
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tic. Where repressive sublimation prevails and det 



ermines the culture , non -repressive sublimation 
must manifest itself in contradiction to the entir 
e sphere of social usefulness; viewed from this sp 
here, it is the negation of all accepted productiv 
ity and performance. The Orphic and Narcissistic i 
mages are recalled: Plato blames Orpheus for his " 
softness" (he was only a - - 209 -- harp- player), 
which was duly punished by the gods 16 - - as was 
Narcissus’ refusal to "participate." Before the r 
eality as it is, they stand condemned: they reject 
ed the required sublimation. However, ... La subli 
mation n ’est pas toujours la negation d ' un desir 
; elle ne se presente pas toujours comme une subli 
mation contre des instincts. Elle peut etre une su 
blimation pour un ideal. Alors Narcisse ne dit plu 
s: "Je m’aime tel que je suis, " il dit: "Je suis t 
el que je m’ aime . " 17 The Orphic and Narcissistic 
Eros engulfs the reality in libidinal relations w 
hich transform the individual and his environment; 

but this transformation is the isolated deed of u 
nique individuals, and, as such, it generates deat 
h. Even if sublimation does not proceed against th 
e instincts but as their affirmation , it must be 
a supra- individual process on common ground. As a 
n isolated individual phenomenon , the reactivatio 
n of narcissistic libido is not culture-building b 
ut neurotic: The difference between a neurosis and 
a sublimation is evidently the social aspect of t 
he phenomenon . A neurosis isolates; a sublimation 
unites. In a sublimation something new is created 
-- a house, or a community, or a tool — and it i 
s created in a group or for the use of a group. 18 
Libido can take the road of self-sublimation only 
as a social phenomenon : as an unrepressed force, 
it can promote the formation of culture only unde 
r conditions which relate - - 210 -- associated in 
dividuals to each other in the cultivation of the 
environment for their developing needs and faculti 
es . Reactivation of polymorphous and narcissistic sexual 
can itself lead to culture- building if the organ 
ism exists not as an instrument of alienated labor 



but as a subject of self -realization -- in other 
words, if socially useful work is at the same tim 
e the transparent satisfaction of an individual ne 
ed. In primitive society, this organization of wor 
k may be immediate and "natural"; in mature civili 
zation , it can be envisaged only as the result of 
liberation. Under such conditions, the impulse to 
"obtain pleasure from the zones of the body" may 
extend to seek its objective in lasting and expand 
ing libidinal relations because this expansion inc 
reases and intensifies the instinct’ s gratificati 
on . Moreover , nothing in the nature of Eros just 
ifies the notion that the "extension" of the impul 
se is confined to the corporeal sphere. If the ant 
agonistic separation of the physical from the spir 
itual part of the organism is itself the historica 
1 result of repression, the overcoming of this ant 
agonism would open the spiritual sphere to the imp 
ulse . The aesthetic idea of a sensuous reason sug 
gests such a tendency. It is essentially different 
from sublimation in so far as the spiritual spher 
e becomes the "direct " object of Eros and remains 
a libidinal object: there is a change neither in 
energy nor in aim. The notion that Eros and Agape 
may after all be one and the same -- not that Eros 
is Agape but that Agape is Eros - - may sound str 
ange after almost two thousand years of theology . 
Nor does it seem justifiable to refer to Plato as 
a defender of this identification -- Plato who hi 
mself introduced 



o the household of Western culture . Still, the Sy 
mposium contains the clearest celebration of the s 
exual origin and substance of the spiritual relati 
ons . According to Diotima, Eros drives the desire 
for one beautiful body to another and finally to a 
11 beautiful bodies, for "the beauty of one body i 
s akin to the beauty of another, " and it would be 
foolish "not to 19 recognize that the beauty in ev 
ery body is one and the same." Out of this truly p 
olymorphous sexuality arises the desire for that w 
hich animates the desired body: the psyche and its 
various manifestations . There is an unbroken asc 
ent in erotic fulfillment from the corporeal love 
of one to that of the others, to the love of beaut 
iful work and play ( ) , and ultimately to the love 
of beautiful knowledge ( ) . The road to "higher c 
ulture" leads through the true love of boys ( ) . 2 
0 Spiritual "procreation" is just as much the work 
of Eros as is corporeal procreation , and the rig 
ht and true order of the Polis is just as much an 
erotic one as is the right and true order of love. 

The culture-building power of Eros is non -repres 
sive sublimation: sexuality is neither deflected f 
rom nor blocked in its objective; rather, in attai 
ning its objective, it transcends it to others , s 
earching for fuller gratification . In the light o 
f the idea of non-repressive sublimation, Freud’ s 
definition of Eros as striving to "form living su 
bstance into ever greater 21 unities, so that life 
may be prolonged and brought to higher developmen 
t" takes on - - 212 -- added significance. The bio 
logical drive becomes a cultural drive. The pleasu 
re principle reveals its own dialectic. The erotic 
aim of sustaining the entire body as subject-obje 
ct of pleasure calls for the continual refinement 
of the organism, the intensification of its recept 
ivity, the growth of its sensuousness. The aim gen 
erates its own projects of realization: the abolit 
ion of toil, the amelioration of the environment , 
the conquest of disease and decay, the creatio - - 
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they constitute work which associates individuals 
to "greater unities "; no longer confined within 
the mutilating dominion of the performance princip 
le, they modify the impulse without deflecting it 
from its aim . There is sublimation and, consequen 
tly , culture ; but this sublimation proceeds in a 
system of expanding and enduring libidinal relati 
ons, which are in themselves work relations . The 
idea of an erotic tendency toward work is not fore 
ign to psychoanalysis . Freud himself remarked tha 
t work provides an opportunity for a "very conside 
rable discharge of libidinal component impulses, n 
arcissistic, aggressive and even erotic." 22 We ha 
ve questioned this statement 23 because it makes n 
o distinction between alienated and nonalienated 1 
abor (between labor and work) : the former is by it 
s very nature repressive of human potentialities a 
nd therefore also repressive of the "libidinal com 
ponent impulses" which may enter into work . But t 
he statement assumes a different significance if i 
t is seen in the context of - - 213 -- the social 
psychology which Freud proposes in Group Psycholog 
y and the Analysis of the Ego. He suggests that "t 
he libido props itself upon the satisfaction of th 
e great vital needs, and chooses as its first obje 
cts the people who have a share in that process." 

24 This proposition, if unfolded in its implicatio 
ns, comes close to vitiating Freud' s basic assump 
tion that the "struggle for existence" (that is, f 
or the "satisfaction of the great vital needs") is 
per se anti-libidinous in so far as it necessitat 
es the regimentation of the instinct by a constrai 
ning reality principle. It must be noted that Freu 
d links the libido not merely to the satisfaction 
of the great vital needs but to the joint human ef 
forts to obtain satisfaction , i . e., to the work 
process: ... experience has shown that in cases o 
f collaboration libidinal ties are regularly forme 
d between the fellow -workers which prolong and solidify 
yond what is merely profitable. 25 If this is true 
, then Ananke is not a sufficient cause for the in 



stinctual constraints of civilization -- and not a 
sufficient reason for denying the possibility of 
a non-repressive libidinous culture . Freud’s sugg 
estions in Group Psychology and the Analysis of th 
e Ego do more than reformulate his thesis of Eros 
as the builder of culture ; culture here rather ap 
pears as the builder of Eros -- that is to say, as 
the "natural" fulfillment of the innermost trend 
of Eros. Freud’s psychology of civilization was ba 
sed on the inexorable conflict between Ananke and 
free instinctual development. But if Ananke itself 
becomes the primary field of libidinal developmen 
t, the contradiction evaporates. Not only 



necessarily cancel the possibility of instinctual 
freedom (as we suggested in Chapter 6) ; but it wou 
id even constitute a "prop " for instinctual grati 
ficaiton . The work relations which form the base 
of civilization , and thus civilization itself, wo 
uld be "propped" by non-desexualized instinctual e 
nergy. The whole concept of sublimation is at stak 
e . The problem of work, of socially useful activi 
ty, without (repressive) sublimation can now be re 
stated. It emerged as the problem of a change in t 
he character of work by virtue of which the latter 
would be assimilated to play -- the free play of 
human faculties. What are the instinctual precondi 
tions for such a transformation? The most far -rea 
ching attempt to answer this question is made by 2 
6 Barbara Lantos in her article "Work and the Inst 
incts . " She defines work and play in terms of the 
instinctual stages involved in these activities. 
Play is entirely subject to the pleasure principle 
: pleasure is in the movement itself in so far as 
it activates erotogenic zones. "The fundamental fe 
ature of play is, that it is gratifying in itself, 
without serving any other purpose than that of in 
stinctual gratification." The impulses that determ 
ine play are the pregenital ones: play expresses o 
bjectless autoeroticism and gratifies those compon 
ent instincts which are already directed toward th 
e objective world. Work , on the other hand, serve 
s ends outside itself -- namely , the ends of self 
-preservation. "To work is the active effort of th 
e ego... to get from the outside world whatever is 
needed for self- preservation." This - - 215 -- c 
ontrast establishes a parallelism between the orga 
nization of the instincts and that of human activi 
ty: Play is an aim in itself, work is the agent of 
self-preservation. Component instincts and auto-e 
rotic activities seek pleasure with no ulterior co 
nsequences; genital activity is the agent of procr 
eation. The genital organization of the sexual ins 
tincts has a parallel in the work-organization - - 
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sequences; genital activity is the agent of procre 
ation. The genital organization of the sexual inst 
incts has a parallel in the work-organization of the ego- 
not the content which marks an activity as play o 



r work. 28 A transformation in the instinctual str 
ucture (such as that from the pregenital to the ge 
nital stage) would entail a change in the instinct 
ual value of the human activity regardless of its 
content. For example, if work were accompanied by 
a reactivation of pregenital polymorphous eroticis 

m, it would tend to become gratifying in itself wi 
thout losing its work content. Now it is precisely 

such a reactivation of polymorphous eroticism whi 
ch appeared as the consequence of the conquest of 
scarcity and alienation. The altered societal cond 
itions would therefore create an instinctual basis 

for the transformation of work into play. In Freu 
d's terms , the less the efforts to obtain satisfa 
ction are impeded and directed by the interest in 
domination, the more freely the libido could prop 
itself upon the satisfaction of the great vital ne 
eds . Sublimation and domination hang together . An 
d the dissolution of the former would, with the tr 
ansformation of the instinctual structure, also tr 
ansform the basic attitude toward man and nature w 
hich has been characteristic of Western civilizati 
on. In psychoanalytic literature, the development 
of libidinal - - 216 -- work relations is usually 
attributed to a "general maternal attitude as the 
dominant trend of a culture." 29 Consequently, it 
is considered as a feature of primitive societies 
rather than as a possibility of mature civilizatio 

n. Margaret Mead’s interpretation of Arapesh cultu 
re is entirely focused on this attitude: To the Ar 
apesh, the world is a garden that must be tilled, 
not for one’ s self , not in pride and boasting , 
not for hoarding and usury, but that the yams and 
the dogs and the pigs and most of all the children 

may grow. From this whole attitude flow many of t 
he other Arapesh traits, the lack of conflict betw 
een the old and young, the lack of any expectation 

of jealousy or envy, the emphasis upon co-operati 
on. 30 Foremost in this description appears the fundament 
nature is taken , not as an object of domination a 
nd exploitation, but as a "garden" which can grow 



while making human beings grow. It is the attitude 
that experiences man and nature as joined in a no 
n -repressive and still functioning order. We have 
seen how the otherwise most divergent traditions 
of thought converged on this idea: the philosophic 
al opposition against the performance principle; t 
he Orphic and Narcissistic archetypes; the aesthet 
ic conception. But while the psychoanalytical and 
anthropological concepts of such an order have bee 
n oriented on the prehistorical and precivilized p 
ast , our discussion of the concept is oriented on 
the future, on the conditions of fully mature civ 
ilization . The transformation of sexuality into E 
ros, and its extension to lasting libidinal work r 
elations , here presuppose the rational - - 217 -- 
reorganization of a huge industrial apparatus, a 
highly specialized societal division of labor, the 
use of fantastically destructive energies, and th 
e co-operation of vast masses. 



ed industrial society finds little support in the 
tradition of thought , and where such support is f 
orthcoming it seems of a dangerous nature. The tra 
nsformation of labor into pleasure is the central 
idea in Fourier’s giant socialist utopia. If ... I 
’industrie est la destination qui nous est assigne 
e par le createur , comment penser qu ’ il veuille 
nous y amener par la violence , et qu ' il n 'ait p 
as su mettre en jeu quelque ressort plus noble , q 
uelqu' amorce capable de transformer les travaux en 
plaisirs. 31 Fourier insists that this transforma 
tion requires a complete change in the social inst 
itutions: distribution of the social product accor 
ding to need, assignment of functions according to 
individual faculties and inclinations, constant m 
utation of functions, short work periods, and so o 
n. But the possibility of "attractive labor" ( tra 
vail attrayant) derives above all from the release 
of libidinal forces . Fourier assumes the existen 
ce of an attraction indnstrielle which makes for p 
leasurable co- operation. It is based on the attra 
ction passionnee in the nature of man , which pers 
ists despite the opposition of reason, duty , prej 
udice. This attraction passionnee tends toward thr 
ee principal objectives: the creation of "luxury, 
or the pleasure of the five - - 218 — senses"; th 
e formation of libidinal groups (of friendship and 
love) ; and the establishment of a harmonious orde 
r , organizing these groups for work in accordance 
with the development of the individual "passions" 
(internal and external "play" of faculties) . 32 F 
ourier comes closer than any other utopian sociali 
st to elucidating the dependence of freedom on non 
-repressive sublimation. However, in his detailed 
blueprint for the realization of this idea , he h 
ands it over to a giant organization and administr 
ation and thus retains the repressive elements . T 
he working communities of the phalanstere anticipa 
te "strength through joy" rather than freedom , th 
e beautification of mass culture rather than itThe idea o 
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ized and administered by rational routine. It is b 
eyond this sphere, but on its basis , that non- re 
pressive sublimation creates its own cultural orde 
r . Once more , we emphasize that non- repressive 
sublimation is utterly incompatible with the insti 
tutions of the performance principle and implies t 
he negation of this principle. This contradiction 
is the more important since post -Freudian psychoa 
nalytic theory itself shows a marked tendency to o 
bliterate it and to glorify repressive productivit 
y as human self -realization. A striking example i 
s provided by Ives Hendrick in his paper "Work and 
the Pleasure Principle." 33 He suggests that the 
"energy and the need to exercise the physiological 
organs available for work" are not provided by th 
e libido but rather by a special - - 219 -- instin 
ct, the "mastery instinct." Its aim is "to control 
, or alter a piece of the environment . . . by the s 
killful use of perceptual, intellectual, and motor 
techniques." This drive for "integration and skil 
lful performance" is "mentally and emotionally exp 
erienced as the need to perform work efficiently." 

34 Since work is thus supposed to be itself the g 
ratification of an instinct rather than the "tempo 
rary negation" of an instinct, work "yields pleasu 
re" in efficient performance. Work pleasure result 
s from the satisfaction of the mastery instinct, b 
ut "work pleasure" and libidinal pleasure usually 
coincide, since the ego organizations which functi 
on as work are "generally, and perhaps always, uti 
lized concurrently for the discharge of surplus li 
bidinal tension . " 35 As usual, the revision of Fr 
eudian theory means a retrogression. The assumptio 
n of any special instinct begs the question, but t 
he assumption of a special "mastery instinct" does 
even more : it destroys the entire structure and 
dynamic of the "mental apparatus" which Freud has 
built. Moreover, it obliterates the most repressiv 
e features of the performance principle by interpreting t 
eed. Work pure and simple is the chief social mani 
festation of the reality principle. In so far as w 



ork is conditional upon delay and diversion of ins 
tinctual gratification (and according to Freud it 
is), it contradicts the pleasure principle. If wor 
k pleasure and libidinal pleasure "usually coincid 
e , " then the very concept of the reality principl 
e becomes meaningless and superfluous, and the vie 
issitudes of the instincts as described by Freud w 
ould - - 220 -- at best be an abnormal development 
. Nor can the reality principle be saved by stipul 
ating (as Hendrick does) a work principle differen 
t from the reality principle; for if the latter do 
es not govern work it has practically nothing to g 
overn in the reality. To be sure, there is work th 
at yields pleasure in skillful performance of the 
bodily organs "available for work . " But what kind 
of work, and what kind of pleasure? If pleasure i 
s indeed in the act of working and not extraneous 
to it, such pleasure must be derived from the acti 
ng organs of the body and the body itself , activa 
ting the erotogenic zones or eroticizing the body 
as a whole; in other words, it must be libidinal p 
leasure . In a reality governed by the performance 
principle, such "libidinal " work is a rare except 
ion and can occur only outside or at the margin of 
the work world — as "hobby, " play, or in a direc 
tly erotic situation. The normal kind of work (soc 
ially useful occupational activity) in the prevail 
ing division of labor is such that the individual, 
in working, does not satisfy his own impulses, ne 
eds, and faculties but performs a pre -established 
function. Hendrick, however , takes no notice of 
the fact of alienated labor, which is the predomin 
ant mode of work under the given reality principle 
. Certainly there can be "pleasure" in alienated 1 
abor too. The typist who hands in a perfect transc 
ript , the tailor who delivers a perfectly fitting 
suit , the beauty-parlor attendant who fixes 



quota - - all may feel pleasure in a "job well don 
e." However, either this pleasure is extraneous ( 
anticipation of reward) , or it is the satisfaction 
(itself a token of repression ) of being well occ 
upied, - - 221 -- in the right place, of contribut 
ing one’s part to the functioning of the apparatus 
. In either case, such pleasure has nothing to do 
with primary instinctual gratification . To link p 
erformances on assembly lines, in offices and shop 
s with instinctual needs is to glorify dehumanizat 
ion as pleasure. It is no wonder that Hendrick con 
siders as the "sublime test of men’s will to perfo 
rm their work effectively" the efficient functioni 
ng of an army which has no longer any "fantasies o 
f victory and a pleasant future, ’’ which keeps on f 
ighting for no other reason than because it is the 
soldier’ s job to fight , and "to do the job was 
the only motivation that was still meaningful." 36 
To say that the job must be done because it is a 
"job" is truly the apex of alienation, the total 1 
oss of instinctual and intellectual freedom -- rep 
ression which has become, not the second , but the 
first nature of man. In contrast to such aberrati 
ons , the true spirit of psychoanalytic theory liv 
es in the uncompromising efforts to reveal the ant 
i- humanistic forces behind the philosophy of prod 
uctiveness: Of all things, hard work has become a 
virtue instead of the curse it was always advertis 
ed to be by our remote ancestors. . . . Our children 
should be prepared to bring their children up so t 
hey won’t have to work as a neurotic necessity. Th 
e necessity to work is a neurotic symptom. It is a 
crutch. It is an attempt to make oneself feel val 
uable even though there is no particular need for 
one’ s working. 37 Chapter Ten: The Transformation 
of Sexuality into Eros -- nts -- Note: 1 "Wir mils 
sen wieder vom Baum der Erkenntnis essen, urn in d 
en Stand der Unschuld zuriickzuf alien . ’’ Heinrich vo 
n Kleist , "Ueber das Marionettentheater , ’’ conclus 
ion. Note: 2 Collected Papers ( London: Hogarththe perfe 
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Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 222- 237 . [Bibliographic 

Details] [View Documents ] -- [222] -- Chapter El 
even: Eros and Thanatos Under non -repressive cond 
itions, sexuality tends to "grow into" Eros -- tha 
t is to say, toward self-sublimation in lasting an 
d expanding relations (including work relations ) 
which serve to intensify and enlarge instinctual g 
ratification. Eros strives for "eternalizing " its 
elf in a permanent order . This striving finds its 
first resistance in the realm of necessity. To be 
sure, the scarcity and poverty prevalent in the w 
orld could be sufficiently mastered to permit the 
ascendancy of universal freedom, but this mastery 
seems to be self -propelling -- perpetual labor. A 
11 the technological progress, the conquest of nat 
ure, the rationalization of man and society have n 
ot eliminated and cannot eliminate the necessity o 
f alienated labor, the necessity of working mechan 
ically, unpleasurably , in a manner that does not r 
epresent individual self- realization. However, pr 
ogressive alienation itself increases the potentia 
1 of freedom: the more external to the individual 
the necessary labor becomes , the less does it inv 
olve him in the realm of necessity. Relieved from 
the requirements of domination, the quantitative r 
eduction in labor time and energy leads to a quali 
tative change in the human existence: the free rat 
her than the labor time determines its content. Th 
e expanding realm of freedom becomes truly - - 223 
-- a realm of play - - of the free play of indivi 
dual faculties . Thus liberated, they will generat 
e new forms of realization and of discovering the 
world, which in turn will reshape the realm of nec 
essity, the struggle for existence. The altered re 
lation between the two realms of the human reality 
alters the relation between what is desirable and 
what is reasonable, between instinct and reason. 

With the transformation from sexuality into EroChapter El 
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er than the labor time determines its content. The 
expanding realm of freedom becomes truly - - 223 
-- a realm of play - - of the free play of individ 
ual faculties . Thus liberated, they will generate 
new forms of realization and of discovering the w 
orld, which in turn will reshape the realm of nece 
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ith the transformation from sexuality into Eros, the life 
while reason becomes sensuous to the degree to wh 



ich it comprehends and organizes necessity in term 
s of protecting and enriching the life instincts. 

The roots of the aesthetic experience re-emerge -- 
not merely in an artistic culture but in the stru 
ggle for existence itself . It assumes a new ratio 
nality. The repressiveness of reason that characte 
rizes the rule of the performance principle does n 
ot belong to the realm of necessity per se . Under 
the performance principle, the gratification of th 
e sex instinct depends largely on the "suspension" 
of reason and even of consciousness: on the brief 
(legitimate or furtive) oblivion of the private a 
nd the universal unhappiness, on the interruption 
of the reasonable routine of life, of the duty and 
dignity of status and office. Happiness is almost 
by definition unreasonable if it is unrepressed a 
nd uncontrolled . In contrast, beyond the performa 
nee principle, the gratification of the instinct r 
equires the more conscious effort of free rational 
ity, the less it is the by-product of the superimp 
osed rationality of oppression. The more freely th 
e instinct develops, the more freely will its "con 
servative nature" assert itself. The striving for 
lasting gratification makes not only for an enlarg 
ed order of libidinal relations - - 224 -- ("commu 
nity") but also for the perpetuation of this order 
on a higher scale . The pleasure principle extend 
s to consciousness. Eros redefines reason in his o 
wn terms. Reasonable is what sustains the order of 
gratification. To the degree to which the struggl 
e for existence becomes co-operation for the free 
development and fulfillment of individual needs, r 
epressive reason gives way to a new rationality of 
gratification in which reason and happiness conve 
rge . It creates its own division of labor, its own 
priorities, its own hierarchy . The historical he 
ritage of the performance principle is administrat 
ion, not of men, but of things: mature civilizatio 
n depends for its functioning on a multitude of co-ordina 
turn must carry recognized and recognizable author 
ity. Hierarchical relationships are not unfree per 



se ; civilization relies to a great extent on rati 
onal authority, based on knowledge and necessity, 
and aiming at the protection and preservation of 1 
ife. Such is the authority of the engineer, of the 
traffic policeman , of the airplane pilot in flig 
ht . Once again, the distinction between repression 
and surplus - repression must be recalled. If a c 
hild feels the "need" to cross the street any time 
at its will, repression of this "need" is not rep 
ressive of human potentialities. It may be the opp 
osite . The need to "relax" in the entertainments 
furnished by the culture industry is itself repres 
sive, and its repression is a step toward freedom. 

Where repression has become so effective that , f 
or the repressed, 



bolition of such freedom readily appears as a tota 
litarian act. Here, the old conflict arises again 
: human freedom is - - 225 — not only a private a 
ffair -- but it is nothing at all unless it is als 
o a private affair. Once privacy must no longer be 
maintained apart from and against the public exis 
tence , the liberty of the individual and that of 
the whole may perhaps be reconciled by a "general 
will" taking shape in institutions which are direc 
ted toward the individual needs. The renunciations 
and delays demanded by the general will must not 
be opaque and inhuman; nor must their reason be au 
thoritarian. However, the question remains: how ca 
n civilization freely generate freedom , when unfr 
eedom has become part and parcel of the mental app 
aratus? And if not, who is entitled to establish a 
nd enforce the objective standards? From Plato to 
Rousseau, the only honest answer is the idea of an 
educational dictatorship , exercised by those who 
are supposed to have acquired knowledge of the re 
al Good . The answer has since become obsolete : k 
nowledge of the available means for creating a hum 
ane existence for all is no longer confined to a p 
rivileged elite. The facts are all too open, and t 
he individual consciousness would safely arrive at 
them if it were not methodically arrested and div 
erted. The distinction between rational and irrati 
onal authority, between repression and surplus -re 
pression, can be made and verified by the individu 
als themselves . That they cannot make this distin 
ction now does not mean that they cannot learn to 
make it once they are given the opportunity to do 
so. Then the course of trial and error becomes a r 
ational course in freedom . Utopias are susceptibl 
e to unrealistic blueprints; the conditions for a 
free society are not. They are a matter of reason. 

- - 226 -- It is not the conflict between instinc 
t and reason that provides the strongest argument 
against the idea of a free civilization , but rath 
er the conflict which instinct creates in itselit assumes 
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s perversity and license are due to surplus -repre 



ssion and become susceptible to libidinal order on 
ce surplus-repression is removed, instinct itself 
is beyond good and evil, and no free civilization 
can dispense with this distinction. The mere fact 
that, in the choice of its objects, the sex instin 
ct is not guided by reciprocity constitutes a sour 
ce of unavoidable conflict among individuals -- an 
d a strong argument against the possibility of its 
self -sublimation. But is there perhaps in the in 
stinct itself an inner barrier which "contains" it 
s driving power? Is there perhaps a "natural" self 
- restraint in Eros so that its genuine gratificat 
ion would call for delay, detour, and arrest? Then 
there would be obstructions and limitations impos 
ed not from outside , by a repressive reality prin 
ciple, but set and accepted by the instinct itself 
because they have inherent libidinal value. Freud 
indeed suggested this notion. He thought that "un 
restrained sexual liberty from the beginning" resu 
Its in lack of full satisfaction : It is easy to s 
how that the value the mind sets on erotic needs i 
nstantly sinks as soon as satisfaction becomes rea 
dily 1 obtainable. Some obstacle is necessary to s 
well the tide of the libido to its height. Moreove 
r, he considered the "strange" possibility that "s 
omething in the nature of the sexual instinct is u 
nfavorable to the achievement of absolute gratific 
ation." 2 The - - 227 -- idea is ambiguous and len 
ds itself easily to ideological justifications : t 
he unfavorable consequences of readily available s 
atisfaction have probably been one of the stronges 
t props for repressive morality. Still, in the con 
text of Freud' s theory , it would follow that the 
"natural obstacles" in the instinct, far from den 
ying pleasure, may function as a premium on pleasu 
re if they are divorced from archaic taboos and ex 
ogenous constraints. Pleasure contains an element 
of self-determination which is the token of human 
triumph over blind necessity: Nature does not know real 
11 pleasure is societal - - in the unsublimated no 
less than in the sublimated impulses. Pleasure or 



iginates in alienation. 3 What distinguishes pleas 
ure from the blind satisfaction of want is the ins 
tinct ' s refusal to exhaust itself in immediate sa 
tisfaction, its ability to build up and use barrie 
rs for intensifying fulfillment . Though this inst 
inctual refusal has done the work of domination, i 
t can also serve the opposite function: eroticize 
non- libidinal relations , transform biological te 
nsion and relief into free happiness. No longer em 
ployed as instruments for retaining men in alienat 
ed performances , the barriers against absolute gr 
atification would become elements of human freedom 
; they would protect that other alienation in whi 
ch pleasure originates -- man' s alienation not fr 
om himself but from mere nature: his free self -re 
alization . Men would really exist as individuals, 
each shaping his own life; they would face each o 
ther with truly - - 228 -- different needs and tru 
ly different modes of satisfaction -- with their o 
wn refusals and their own selections. The ascendan 
cy of the pleasure principle would thus engender a 
ntagonisms, pains, and frustrations — individual 
conflicts in the striving for gratification. But 



alue : they would be permeated with the rationality 
of gratification. This sensuous rationality conta 
ins its own moral laws. The idea of a libidinal mo 
rality is suggested not only by Freud’ s notion of 
instinctual barriers to absolute gratification , 
but also by psychoanalytic interpretations of the 
superego. It has been pointed out that the supereg 
o, as the mental representative of morality, is no 
t unambiguously the representative of the reality 
principle, especially of the forbidding and punish 
ing father. In many cases, the superego seems to b 
e in secret alliance with the id, defending the cl 
aims of the id against the ego and the external wo 
rid. Charles Odier therefore proposed that a part 
of the superego is "in the last analysis the repre 
sentative of a primitive phase, during which moral 
ity had not yet freed itself from the pleasure pri 
nciple . " 4 He speaks of a pregenital, prehistoric, 
pre -oedipal "pseudo-morality" prior to the accep 
tance of the reality principle, and calls the ment 
al representative of this "pseudo-morality" the su 
perid. The psychical phenomenon which, in the indi 
vidual, suggests such a pregenital morality is an 
identification with the mother, expressing itself 
in a castration- wish rather than cast rat ion-threa 
t . It might be the survival of a regressive - - 2 
29 -- tendency: remembrance of the primal Mother-R 
ight , and at the same time a "symbolic means agai 
nst losing the then prevailing privileges of the w 
oman." According to Odier , the pregenital and pre 
historical morality of the superid is incompatible 
with the reality principle and therefore a neurot 
ic factor . One more step in the interpretation, a 
nd the strange traces of the "superid" appear as t 
races of a different , lost reality, or lost relat 
ion between ego and reality. The notion of reality 
which is predominant in Freud and which is conden 
sed in the reality principle is "bound up with the 
father." It confronts the id and the ego as a hos 
tile , external force, and, accordingly, the fathese conf 
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istorical morality of the superid is incompatible 
with the reality principle and therefore a neuroti 
c factor . One more step in the interpretation, an 
d the strange traces of the "superid" appear as tr 
aces of a different , lost reality, or lost relati 
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ile , external force, and, accordingly, the father is ch 
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st the gratification of libidinal urges toward the 
mother." The growing ego attains maturity by comp 
lying with this hostile force: "submission to the 
castration threat" is the "decisive step in the es 
tablishment of the ego as based on the reality pri 
nciple . " 5 However, this reality which the ego fac 
es as an outside antagonistic power is neither the 
only nor the primary reality. The development of 
the ego is development "away from primary narcissi 
sm"; at this early stage, reality "is not outside 
, but is contained in the pre -ego of primary narc 
issism. " It is not hostile and alien to the ego, b 
ut "intimately connected with, originally not even 
distinguished from it." 6 This reality is first ( 
and last?) experienced in the child’ s libidinal r 
elation to the mother - - a relation which is at t 
he beginning within - - 230 -- the "pre-ego " and 
only subsequently divorced from it. And with this 
division of the original unity, an "urge towards r 
e-establishing the 7 original unity" develops: a " 
libidinal flow between infant and mother." At this 
primary stage of the relation between "pre -ego" 
and reality, the Narcissistic and the maternal Ero 
s seem to be one, and the primary experience of re 
ality is that of a libidinous union. The Narcissis 
tic phase of individual pre- genitality "recalls " 
the maternal phase of the history of the human ra 
ce . Both constitute a reality to which the ego res 
ponds with an attitude, not of defense and submiss 
ion, but of integral identification with the "envi 
ronment . " But in the light of the paternal reality 
principle, the "maternal concept" of reality here 
emerging is immediately turned into something neg 
ative, dreadful . The impulse to re- establish the 
lost Narcissistic - maternal unity is interpreted 
as a "threat , " namely, the threat of 8 "maternal 
engulfment" by the overpowering womb. The hostile 
father is exonerated and reappears as savior who, 
in punishing the incest wish, protects the ego from its 
does not arise whether the Narcissistic-maternal 
attitude toward reality cannot "return" in less pr 



imordial, less devouring forms under the power of 
the mature ego and in a mature civilization . Inst 
ead, the necessity of suppressing this attitude on 
ce and for all is taken for granted. The patriarch 
al reality principle holds sway over the psychoana 
lytic interpretation. It is only beyond this reali 
ty principle that the "maternal" images of the sup 
er ego convey promises rather - - 231 — than memo 
ry traces — images of a free future rather than o 
f a dark past. However, even if a maternal libidin 
al morality is traceable in the instinctual struct 
ure, and even if a sensuous rationality could make 
the Eros freely susceptible to order, one innermo 
st obstacle seems to defy all project of a nonrepr 
essive development — namely, the bond that binds 
Eros to the death instinct. The brute fact of deat 
h denies once and for all the reality of a non -re 
pressive existence. For death is the final negativ 
ity of time , but "joy wants eternity." Timelessne 
ss is the ideal of pleasure. Time has no power ove 
r the id , the original domain of the pleasure pri 
nciple . But the ego, through which alone pleasure 
becomes real, is in its entirety subject to time . 

The mere anticipation of the inevitable end, pres 
ent in every instant, introduces a repressive elem 
ent into all libidinal relations and renders pleas 
ure itself painful. This primary frustration in th 
e instinctual structure of man becomes the inexhau 
stible source of all other frustrations - - and of 
their social effectiveness. Man learns that "it c 
annot last anyway, " that every pleasure is short, 
that for all finite things the hour of their birth 
is the hour of their death -- that it couldn't be 
otherwise. He is resigned before society forces h 
im to practice resignation methodically. The flux 
of time is society' s most natural ally in maintai 
ning law and order , 



eedom to a perpetual utopia; the flux of time help 
s men to forget what was and what can be: it makes 
them oblivious to the better past and the better 
future. - - 232 -- This ability to forget — itsel 
f the result of a long and terrible education by e 
xperience — is an indispensable requirement of me 
ntal and physical hygiene without which civilized 
life would be unbearable ; but it is also the ment 
al faculty which sustains submissiveness and renun 
ciation. To forget is also to forgive what should 
not be forgiven if justice and freedom are to prev 
ail. Such forgiveness reproduces the conditions wh 
ich reproduce injustice and enslavement: to forget 
past suffering is to forgive the forces that caus 
ed it -- without defeating these forces . The woun 
ds that heal in time are also the wounds that cont 
ain the poison. Against this surrender to time , t 
he restoration of remembrance to its rights, as a 
vehicle of liberation, is one of the noblest tasks 
of thought . In this function, remembrance ( Erin 
nerung) appears at the conclusion of Hegel’s Pheno 
menology of the Spirit; in this function, it appea 
rs in Freud’ s theory . 9 Like the ability to forg 

et , the ability to remember is a product of civil 
ization -- perhaps its oldest and most fundamental 
psychological achievement. Nietzsche saw in the t 
raining of memory the beginning of civilized moral 
ity -- especially the memory of obligations, contr 
acts, dues. 10 This context reveals the one- sided 
ness of memory- training in civilization : the fac 
ulty was chiefly directed toward remembering dutie 
s rather than pleasures; memory was linked with ba 
d conscience , guilt, and sin. Unhappiness and the 
threat of punishment , not happiness and the prom 
ise of freedom, linger in memory. Without release 
of the repressed content of memory, without releas 
e of its liberating power, non-repressive sublimat 
ion is unimaginable. From the myth of Orpheus to - 
- 233 -- the novel of Proust, happiness and freed 
om have been linked with the idea of the recapt conformity 
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cts, dues. 10 This context reveals the one- sidedn 
ess of memory- training in civilization : the facu 
lty was chiefly directed toward remembering duties 
rather than pleasures; memory was linked with bad 
conscience , guilt, and sin. Unhappiness and the 
threat of punishment , not happiness and the promi 
se of freedom, linger in memory. Without release o 
f the repressed content of memory, without release 
of its liberating power, non-repressive sublimati 
on is unimaginable. From the myth of Orpheus to - 
- 233 -- the novel of Proust, happiness and freedo 
m have been linked with the idea of the recapture of time 
eves the temps perdu, which was the time of gratif 



ication and fulfillment . Eros, penetrating into c 
onsciousness, is moved by remembrance; with it he 
protests against the order of renunciation ; he us 
es memory in his effort to defeat time in a world 
dominated by time. But in so far as time retains i 
ts power over Eros, happiness is essentially a thi 
ng of the past. The terrible sentence which states 
that only the lost paradises are the true ones ju 
dges and at the same time rescues the temps perdu 
. The lost paradises are the only true ones not be 
cause, in retrospect, the past joy seems more beau 
tiful than it really was, but because remembrance 
alone provides the joy without the anxiety over it 
s passing and thus gives it an otherwise impossibl 
e duration. Time loses its power when remembrance 
redeems the past. Still, this defeat of time is ar 
tistic and spurious; remembrance is no real weapon 
unless it is translated into historical action. T 
hen, the struggle against time becomes a decisive 
moment in the struggle against domination: The con 
scious wish to break the continuum of history belo 
ngs to the revolutionary classes in the moment of 
action. This consciousness asserted itself during 
the July Revolution. In the evening of the first d 
ay of the struggle, simultaneously but independent 
ly at several places, shots were fired at the time 
pieces on the towers of Paris. 11 It is the allia 
nee between time and the order of repression that 
motivates the efforts to halt the flux of time, an 
d it is this alliance that makes time the deadly e 
nemy of Eros. - - 234 -- To be sure, the threat of 
time , the passing of the moment of fullness, the 
anxiety over the end, may themselves become eroto 
genic -- obstacles that "swell the tide of the lib 
ido . " However, the wish of Faust which conjures th 
e pleasure principle demands , not the beautiful m 
oment, but eternity. With its striving for eternit 
y, Eros offends against the decisive taboo that sa 
notions libidinal pleasure only as a temporal and control 
inhead of the human existence. Indeed, if the alii 
ance between time and the established order dissol 



ved, "natural" private unhappiness would no longer 
support organized societal unhappiness. The releg 
ation of human fulfillment to utopia would no long 
er find adequate response in the instincts of man, 
and the drive for liberation would assume that te 
rrifying force which actually it never had. Every 
sound reason is on the side of law and order in th 
eir insistence that the eternity of joy be reserve 
d for the hereafter, and in their endeavor to subo 
rdinate the struggle against death and disease to 
the never- ceasing requirements of national and in 
ternational security. The striving for the preserv 
ation of time in time , for the arrest of time , f 
or conquest of death, seems unreasonable by any st 
andard, and outright impossible under the hypothes 
is of the death instinct that we have accepted. Or 
does this very hypothesis make it more reasonable 
? The death instinct operates under the Nirvana pr 
inciple : it tends toward that state of "constant g 
ratification" where no tension is felt — a state 
without want. This trend of the instinct implies t 
hat its destructive manifestations would be minimi 
zed as it approached such a state. If the instinct 
’ s - - 235 -- basic objective is not the terminati 
on of life but of pain -- the absence of tension - 
- then paradoxically, in terms of the instinct, th 
e conflict between life and death is the more redu 
ced, the closer life approximates the state of gra 
tification . Pleasure principle and 



, Eros, freed from surplus -repression, would be s 
trengthened, and the strengthened Eros would, as i 
t were, absorb the objective of the death instinct 
. The instinctual value of death would have change 
d: if the instincts pursued and attained their ful 
fillment in a nonrepressive order , the regressive 
compulsion would lose much of its biological rati 
onale . As suffering and want recede, the Nirvana p 
rinciple may become reconciled with the reality pr 
inciple . The unconscious attraction that draws the 
instincts back to an "earlier state" would be eff 
ectively counteracted by the desirability of the a 
ttained state of life. The "conservative nature" o 
f the instincts would come to rest in a fulfilled 
present. Death would cease to be an instinctual go 
al . It remains a fact, perhaps even an ultimate n 
ecessity - - but a necessity against which the unr 
epressed energy of mankind will protest, against w 
hich it will wage its greatest struggle. In this s 
truggle, reason and instinct could unite. Under co 
nditions of a truly human existence , the differen 
ce between succumbing to disease at the age of ten 
, thirty, fifty , or seventy, and dying a "natural 
" death after a fulfilled life, may well be a diff 
erence worth fighting for with all instinctual ene 
rgy . Not those who die, but those who die before t 
hey must and want to die, those who die in agony a 
nd pain , are the great indictment against civiliz 
ation . - - 236 -- They also testify to the unrede 
emable guilt of mankind. Their death arouses the p 
ainful awareness that it was unnecessary, that it 
could be otherwise. It takes all the institutions 
and values of a repressive order to pacify the bad 
conscience of this guilt. Once again, the deep co 
nnection between the death instinct and the sense 
of guilt becomes apparent. The silent "professiona 
1 agreement" with the fact of death and disease is 
perhaps one of the most widespread expressions of 
the death instinct -- or, rather, of its social u 
sefulness. In a repressive civilization, death Nirvana pr 



Eros, freed from surplus -repression, would be st 
rengthened, and the strengthened Eros would, as it 
were, absorb the objective of the death instinct. 

The instinctual value of death would have changed 
: if the instincts pursued and attained their fulf 
illment in a nonrepressive order , the regressive 
compulsion would lose much of its biological ratio 
nale . As suffering and want recede, the Nirvana pr 
inciple may become reconciled with the reality pri 
nciple . The unconscious attraction that draws the 
instincts back to an "earlier state" would be effe 
ctively counteracted by the desirability of the at 
tained state of life. The "conservative nature" of 
the instincts would come to rest in a fulfilled p 
resent. Death would cease to be an instinctual goa 
1 . It remains a fact, perhaps even an ultimate ne 
cessity - - but a necessity against which the unre 
pressed energy of mankind will protest, against wh 
ich it will wage its greatest struggle. In this st 
ruggle, reason and instinct could unite. Under con 
ditions of a truly human existence , the differenc 
e between succumbing to disease at the age of ten, 
thirty, fifty , or seventy, and dying a "natural" 
death after a fulfilled life, may well be a diffe 
rence worth fighting for with all instinctual ener 
gy . Not those who die, but those who die before th 
ey must and want to die, those who die in agony an 
d pain , are the great indictment against civiliza 
tion . - - 236 — They also testify to the unredee 
mable guilt of mankind. Their death arouses the pa 
inful awareness that it was unnecessary, that it c 
ould be otherwise. It takes all the institutions a 
nd values of a repressive order to pacify the bad 
conscience of this guilt. Once again, the deep con 
nection between the death instinct and the sense o 
f guilt becomes apparent. The silent "professional 
agreement" with the fact of death and disease is 
perhaps one of the most widespread expressions of 
the death instinct -- or, rather, of its social us 
efulness. In a repressive civilization, death itself beco 
r death is feared as constant threat, or glorified 



as supreme sacrifice , or accepted as fate, the e 
ducation for consent to death introduces an elemen 
t of surrender into life from the beginning — sur 
render and submission . It stifles "utopian" effor 
ts. The powers that be have a deep affinity to dea 
th; death is a token of unfreedom, of defeat . The 
ology and philosophy today compete with each other 
in celebrating death as an existential category: 
perverting a biological fact into an ontological e 
ssence, they bestow transcendental blessing on the 
guilt of mankind which they help to perpetuate -- 
they betray the promise of utopia. In contrast, a 
philosophy that does not work as the handmaiden o 
f repression responds to the fact of death with th 
e Great Refusal -- the refusal of Orpheus the libe 
rator. Death can become a token of freedom. The ne 
cessity of death does not refute the possibility o 
f final liberation. Like the other necessities, it 
can be made rational - - painless . Men can die w 
ithout anxiety if they know that what they love is 
protected from misery and oblivion. After a fulfi 
lied life, they may take - - 237 -- it upon themse 
Ives to die -- at a moment of their own choosing. 

But even the ultimate advent of freedom cannot red 
eem those who died in pain. It is the remembrance 
of them, and the accumulated guilt of mankind agai 
nst its victims, that darken the prospect of a civ 
ilization without repression . Chapter Eleven: Ero 
s and Thanatos -- nts -- Note: 1 "The Most Prevale 
nt Form of Degradation in Erotic Life, " in Collect 
ed Papers (London : Hogarth Press, 1950), IV, 213. 

Note: 2 Ibid., p. 214. Note: 3 "Natur kennt nicht 
eigentlich Genuss: sie bringt es nicht weiter als 
zur Stillung des Bediirf nisses . Alle Lust ist gese 
llschaftlich in den unsublimierten Affekten nicht 
weniger als in den sublimierten . " Max Horkheimer a 
nd Theodor W. Adorno , Dialektik der Aufklarung (A 
msterdam: Querido Verlag , 1947), p. 127. Note: 4 
"Vom Ueber-Ich, " in Internationale Zeitschrift fur Psycho 
Hans W . Loewald, "Ego and Reality, " in Internatio 
nal Journal of Psychoanalysis , Vol . XXXII (1951), 



Part I, p . 12. Note: 6 Ibid. Note: 7 Ibid., p. 1 
1. Note: 8 Ibid., p. 15. Note: 9 See Chapter 1 abo 
ve . Note: 10 Genealogy of Morals, Part II , 1-3. 
Note: 11 Walter Benjamin, "Ueber den Begriff der G 
eschichte, " in Die New Rundschau (1950), p . 568 . 
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onism by Herbert Marcuse, in Eros and Civilization 
: Philosophical Inquiry Into Freud, by Herbert Mar 
cuse. (Beacon Press, Boston, MA, 1955) . pp . 238 - 
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238] -- Epilogue: Critique of Neo -Freudian Revisi 
onism Psychoanalysis has changed its function in t 
he culture of our time, in accordance with fundame 
ntal social changes that occurred during the first 
half of the century. The collapse of the liberal 
era and of its promises, the spreading totalitaria 
n trend and the efforts to counteract this trend, 
are reflected in the position of psychoanalysis. D 
uring the twenty years of its development prior to 
the First World War , psychoanalysis elaborated t 
he concepts for the psychological critique of the 
most highly praised achievement of the modem era: 
the individual. Freud demonstrated that constraint 
, repression, and renunciation are the stuff from 
which the "free personality" is made; he recognize 
d the "general unhappiness" of society as the unsu 
rpassable limit of cure and normality. Psychoanaly 
sis was a radically critical theory . Later, when 
Central and Eastern Europe were in revolutionary u 
pheaval, it became clear to what extent psychoanal 
ysis was still committed to the society whose seer 
ets it revealed. The psychoanalytic conception of 
man, with its belief in the basic unchangeability 
of human nature, appeared as "reactionary"; Freudi 
an theory seemed to imply that the humanitarian id 
eals of socialism were humanly - - 239 -- unattain 
able . Then the revisions of psychoanalysis began 
to gain momentum. It might be tempting to speak of 
a split into a left and right wing. The most seri 
ous attempt to develop the critical social theory 
implicit in Freud was made in Wilhelm Reich’s earl 
ier writings. In his Einbruch der Sexualmorl (1931 
) , Reich oriented psychoanalysis on the relation b 
etween the social and instinctual structures. He e 
mphasized the extent to which sexual repressionPrevious S 
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ring the twenty years of its development prior to 
the First World War , psychoanalysis elaborated th 
e concepts for the psychological critique of the m 
ost highly praised achievement of the modem era: t 
he individual. Freud demonstrated that constraint, 
repression, and renunciation are the stuff from w 
hich the "free personality" is made; he recognized 
the "general unhappiness" of society as the unsur 
passable limit of cure and normality. Psychoanalys 
is was a radically critical theory . Later, when C 
entral and Eastern Europe were in revolutionary up 
heaval, it became clear to what extent psychoanaly 
sis was still committed to the society whose secre 
ts it revealed. The psychoanalytic conception of m 
an, with its belief in the basic unchangeability o 
f human nature, appeared as "reactionary"; Freudia 
n theory seemed to imply that the humanitarian ide 
als of socialism were humanly - - 239 — unattaina 
ble . Then the revisions of psychoanalysis began t 
o gain momentum. It might be tempting to speak of 
a split into a left and right wing. The most serio 
us attempt to develop the critical social theory i 
mplicit in Freud was made in Wilhelm Reich’s earli 
er writings. In his Einbruch der Sexualmorl (1931) 

, Reich oriented psychoanalysis on the relation be 
tween the social and instinctual structures. He em 
phasized the extent to which sexual repression is enforce 
loitation, and the extent to which these interests 



are in turn reinforced and reproduced by sexual r 
epression. However, Reich' s notion of sexual repr 
ession remains undifferentiated; he neglects the h 
istorical dynamic of the sex instincts and of thei 
r fusion with the destructive impulses. (Reich rej 
ects Freud's hypothesis of the death instinct and 
the whole depth dimension revealed in Freud's late 
metapsychology . ) Consequently, sexual liberation 
per se becomes for Reich a panacea for individual 
and social ills. The problem of sublimation is mi 
nimized ; no essential distinction is made between 
repressive and non- repressive sublimation, and p 
rogress in freedom appears as a mere release of se 
xuality. The critical sociological insights contai 
ned in Reich's earlier writings are thus arrested 
; a sweeping primitivism becomes prevalent , fores 
hadowing the wild and fantastic hobbies of Reich' 
s later years. On the "right wing" of psychoanalys 
is , Carl Jung' s psychology soon became an obscur 
antist pseudo-mythology . 1 - - 240 -- The "center 
" of revisionism took shape in the cultural and in 
terpersonal schools — the most popular trend of p 
sychoanalysis today. We shall try to show that, in 
these schools, psychoanalytic theory turns into i 
deology: the "personality" and its creative potent 
ialities are resurrected in the face of a reality 
which has all but eliminated the conditions for th 
e personality and its fulfillment. Freud recognize 
d the work of repression in the highest values of 
Western civilization — which presuppose and perpe 
tuate unfreedom and suffering. The Neo-Freudian sc 
hools promote the very same values as cure against 
unfreedom and suffering — as the triumph over re 
pression. This intellectual feat is accomplished b 
y expurgating the instinctual dynamic and reducing 
its part in the mental life. Thus purified, the p 
syche can again be redeemed by idealistic ethics a 
nd religion ; and the psychoanalytic theory of the 
mental apparatus can be rewritten as a philosophy of the 
e discarded those of Freud's psychological tools t 
hat are incompatible with the anachronistic reviva 



1 of philosophical idealism -- the very tools with 
which Freud uncovered the explosive instinctual a 
nd social roots of the personality. Moreover, seco 
ndary factors and relationships (of the mature per 
son and its cultural environment) are given the di 
gnity of primary processes - - a switch in orienta 
tion designed to emphasize the influence of the so 
cial reality on the formation of the personality. 
However, we believe that the exact opposite happen 
s -- that the impact of society on the psyche is w 
eakened . Whereas Freud, focusing on the vicissitu 
des of the primary instincts, discovered society i 
n the most concealed layer of the genus and 



ing at the reified , readymade form rather than at 
the origin of the societal institutions and relat 
ions, fail to comprehend what these institutions a 
nd relations have done to the personality that the 
y are supposed to fulfill. Confronted with the rev 
isionist schools, Freud’s theory now assumes a new 
significance: it reveals more than ever before th 
e depth of its criticism , and - - perhaps for the 
first time -- those of its elements that transcen 
d the prevailing order and link the theory of repr 
ession with that of its abolition. The strengtheni 
ng of this link was the initial impulse behind the 
revisionism of the cultural school. Erich Fromm’ 
s early articles attempt to free Freud’s theory fr 
om its identification with present-day society; to 
sharpen the psychoanalytic notions that reveal th 
e connection between instinctual and economic stru 
cture; and at the same time to indicate the possib 
ility of progress beyond the ’’pat ricent ric-acquisi 
tive ’’ culture . Fromm stresses the sociological s 
ubstance of Freud’ s theory : psychoanalysis under 
stands the sociopsychological phenomena as ... pro 
cesses of active and passive adjustment of the ins 
tinctual apparatus to the socio -economic situatio 
n. The instinctual apparatus itself is -- in certa 
in of its foundations -- a biological datum, but t 
o a high degree modifiable ; the economic conditio 
ns are the primary modifying factors . 2 Underlyin 
g the societal organization of the human existence 
are basic libidinal wants and needs; highly plast 
ic and pliable, they are shaped and utilized to "c 
ement" the given society. Thus, in what Fromm call 
s the ’’pat ricent ricacquisit ive ’’ - - 242 -- societ 
y ( which, in this study, is defined in terms of t 
he rule of the performance principle) , the libidin 
al impulses and their satisfaction (and deflection 
) are coordinated with the interests of domination 
and thereby become a stabilizing force which bind 
s the majority to the ruling minority. Anxiety, lo 
ve, confidence, even the will to freedom and so - - 
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ons, fail to comprehend what these institutions an 
d relations have done to the personality that they 
are supposed to fulfill. Confronted with the revi 
sionist schools, Freud’s theory now assumes a new 
significance: it reveals more than ever before the 
depth of its criticism , and - - perhaps for the 
first time — those of its elements that transcend 
the prevailing order and link the theory of repre 
ssion with that of its abolition. The strengthenin 
g of this link was the initial impulse behind the 
revisionism of the cultural school. Erich Fromm’ s 
early articles attempt to free Freud's theory fro 
m its identification with present-day society; to 
sharpen the psychoanalytic notions that reveal the 
connection between instinctual and economic struc 
ture; and at the same time to indicate the possibi 
lity of progress beyond the "pat ricent ric-acquisit 
ive " culture . Fromm stresses the sociological su 
bstance of Freud' s theory : psychoanalysis unders 
tands the sociopsychological phenomena as ... proc 
esses of active and passive adjustment of the inst 
inctual apparatus to the socio -economic situation 
. The instinctual apparatus itself is — in certai 
n of its foundations — a biological datum, but to 
a high degree modifiable ; the economic condition 
s are the primary modifying factors . 2 Underlying 
the societal organization of the human existence 
are basic libidinal wants and needs; highly plasti 
c and pliable, they are shaped and utilized to "ce 
ment" the given society. Thus, in what Fromm calls 
the "pat ricent ricacquisit ive " - - 242 -- society 
( which, in this study, is defined in terms of th 
e rule of the performance principle) , the libidina 

I impulses and their satisfaction (and deflection) 
are coordinated with the interests of domination 

and thereby become a stabilizing force which binds 
the majority to the ruling minority. Anxiety, lov 
e, confidence, even the will to freedom and solidarity 

II come to serve the economically structured relat 



ionships of domination and subordination. By the s 
ame token, however , fundamental changes in the so 
cial structure will entail corresponding changes i 
n the instinctual structure. With the historical o 
bsolescence of an established society, with the gr 
owth of its inner antagonisms, the traditional men 
tal ties are loosening: Libidinal forces become fr 
ee for new forms of utilization and thus change th 
eir social function. Now they no longer contribute 
to the preservation of society but lead to the bu 
ilding of new social formations; they cease, as it 
were, to be cement and instead become dynamite. 4 
Fromm followed up this conception in his article 
on "The Socio-psychological Significance of the Th 
eory of Matriarchy ." 5 Freud' s own insights into 
the historical character of the modifications of 
the impulses vitiate his equation of the reality p 
rinciple with the norms of patricentric -acquisiti 
ve culture. Fromm emphasizes that the idea of a ma 
tricentric culture — regardless of its anthropolo 
gical merit - - envisions a reality principle gear 
ed not to the interest of domination, but to grati 
fied libidinal relations among - - 243 -- men. The 
instinctual structure demands rather than preclud 
es the rise of a free civilization on the basis of 
the achievements of patricentric culture , but th 
rough the transformation of its institutions: Sexu 
ality offers one of the most elemental and stronge 
st possibilities of gratification and happiness. I 
f these possibilities were allowed within the limi 
ts set by the need for the productive development 
of the personality rather than by the need for the 
domination of the masses, the fulfillment of this 
one fundamental possibility of happiness would of 
necessity lead to an increase in the claim for gr 
atification and happiness in other spheres of the 
human existence . The fulfillment of this claim re 
quires the availability of the material means for 
its satisfaction and must therefore entail the explosion 
cial content of Freudian theory becomes manifest : 
sharpening the psychoanalytical concepts means sh 



arpening their critical function, their opposition 
to the prevailing form of society. And this criti 
cal sociological function of psychoanalysis derive 
s from the fundamental role of sexuality as a "pro 
ductive force"; the libidinal claims propel progre 
ss toward freedom and universal gratification of h 
uman needs beyond the pat ricent ric-acquisit ive sta 
ge . Conversely, the weakening of the psychoanalyt i 
c conception, and especially of the theory of sexu 
ality, must lead to a weakening of the sociologica 
1 critique and to a reduction of the social substa 
nee of psychoanalysis . Contrary to appearance, th 
is is what has happened in the cultural schools. P 
aradoxically (but only apparently paradoxically) , 
such development was the consequence of the improv 
ements in therapy . Fromm has devoted an admirable 
paper to "The Social Conditions of Psychoanalytic 
Therapy, " in which he - - 244 -- shows that the p 
sychoanalyt ic situation (between analyst and patie 
nt) is a specific expression of liberalist tolerat 
ion and as such dependent on the existence of such 
toleration in the society. But behind the toleran 
t attitude of the "neutral" analyst is concealed 



. " 7 Fromm traces the effectiveness of these taboo 
s at the very core of Freudian theory , in Freud’ 
s position toward sexual morality. With this attit 
ude, Fromm contrasts another conception of therapy 
, first perhaps formulated by Ferenczi, according 
to which the analyst rejects pat ricent ric-authori 
tarian taboos and enters into a positive rather th 
an neutral relation with the patient . The new con 
ception is characterized chiefly by an "unconditio 
nal affirmation of the patient' s claim for happin 
ess " and the "liberation of morality from its tab 
ooistic features . " 8 However, with these demands 
, psychoanalysis faces a fateful dilemma . The "cl 
aim for happiness , " if truly affirmed, aggravates 
the conflict with a society which allows only con 
trolled happiness, and the exposure of the moral t 
aboos extends this conflict to an attack on the vi 
tal protective layers of society. This may still b 
e practicable in a social environment where tolera 
tion is a constitutive element of personal, econom 
ic, and political relationships; but it must endan 
ger the very idea of "cure" and even the very exis 
tence of psychoanalysis when society can no longer 
afford such toleration. The affirmative attitude 
toward the claim for happiness then becomes practi 
cable only if happiness and the "productive develo 
pment of the personality" - - 245 -- are redefined 
so that they become compatible with the prevailin 
g values, that is to say, if they are internalized 
and idealized. And this redefinition must in turn 
entail a weakening of the explosive content of ps 
ychoanalytic theory as well as of its explosive so 
cial criticism . If this is indeed (as I think) th 
e course that revisionism has taken, then it is be 
cause of the objective social dynamic of the perio 
d : in a repressive society, individual happiness 
and productive development are in contradiction to 
society; if they are defined as values to be real 
ized within this society, they become themselves r 
epressive. The subsequent discussion is concern" respect f 



" 7 Fromm traces the effectiveness of these taboos 
at the very core of Freudian theory , in Freud’ s 
position toward sexual morality. With this attitu 
de, Fromm contrasts another conception of therapy 
, first perhaps formulated by Ferenczi, according 
to which the analyst rejects pat ricent ric-authorit 
arian taboos and enters into a positive rather tha 
n neutral relation with the patient . The new cone 
eption is characterized chiefly by an "uncondition 
al affirmation of the patient’ s claim for happine 
ss ’’ and the "liberation of morality from its tabo 
oistic features . ’’ 8 However, with these demands , 
psychoanalysis faces a fateful dilemma . The "cla 
im for happiness , ’’ if truly affirmed, aggravates 
the conflict with a society which allows only cont 
rolled happiness, and the exposure of the moral ta 
boos extends this conflict to an attack on the vit 
al protective layers of society. This may still be 
practicable in a social environment where tolerat 
ion is a constitutive element of personal, economi 
c, and political relationships; but it must endang 
er the very idea of "cure" and even the very exist 
ence of psychoanalysis when society can no longer 
afford such toleration. The affirmative attitude t 
oward the claim for happiness then becomes practic 
able only if happiness and the "productive develop 
ment of the personality" - - 245 -- are redefined 
so that they become compatible with the prevailing 
values, that is to say, if they are internalized 
and idealized. And this redefinition must in turn 
entail a weakening of the explosive content of psy 
choanalytic theory as well as of its explosive soc 
ial criticism . If this is indeed (as I think) the 
course that revisionism has taken, then it is bee 
ause of the objective social dynamic of the period 
: in a repressive society, individual happiness a 
nd productive development are in contradiction to 
society; if they are defined as values to be reali 
zed within this society, they become themselves re 
pressive. The subsequent discussion is concerned only wit 
ology , where the regressive features of the movem 



ent appear as predominant . The discussion has no 
other purpose than to throw into relief, by contra 
st, the critical implications of psychoanalytic th 
eory emphasized in this study; the therapeutic mer 
its of the revisionist schools are entirely outsid 
e the scope of this discussion. This limitation is 
enforced not only by my own lack of competence bu 
t also by a discrepancy between theory and therapy 
inherent in psychoanalysis itself. Freud was full 
y aware of this discrepancy, which may be formulat 
ed (much oversimplified) as follows: while psychoa 
nalytic theory recognizes that the sickness of the 
individual is ultimately caused and sustained by 
the sickness of his civilization, psychoanalytic t 
herapy aims at curing the individual so that he ca 
n continue to function as part of a sick civilizat 
ion without surrendering to it altogether. The acc 
eptance of the reality principle, with which psych 
oanalytic therapy - - 246 — ends, means the indiv 
idual ' s acceptance of the civilized regimentation 
of his instinctual needs, especially sexuality. In 
Freud’s theory, civilization appears as establish 
ed in contradiction to the primary instincts and t 
o the pleasure principle. But the latter survives 
in the id, and the civilized ego must permanently 
fight its own timeless past and forbidden future . 

Theoretically , the difference between mental hea 
1th and neurosis lies only in the degree and effec 
tiveness of resignation: mental health is successf 
ul, efficient resignation -- normally so efficient 
that it shows forth as moderately happy satisfact 
ion. Normality is a precarious condition. "Neurosi 
s and psychosis are both of them an expression of 
the rebellion of the id against the outer world, o 
f its ' pain , ’ unwillingness to adapt itself to n 
ecessity — to ananke, or, if one prefers, of its 
incapacity to do so." 9 This rebellion, although o 
riginating in the instinctual "nature" of man , is 
a disease that has to be cured -- not only because it is 
r power, but because it is struggling against "nec 
essity." Repression and unhappiness must be if civ 



ilization is to prevail. The "goal " of the pleasu 
re principle -- namely , to be happy -- "is not at 
tainable , " 10 although the effort to attain it sh 
all not and cannot be abandoned. In the long run , 
the question is only how much resignation the ind 
ividual can bear without breaking up. In this sens 
e, therapy is a course in resignation: a great dea 
1 will be gained if we succeed in "transforming yo 
ur hysterical misery into everyday - - 247 — 11 u 
nhappiness, " which is the usual lot of mankind . T 
his aim certainly does not (or should not) imply t 
hat the patient becomes capable of adjusting compl 
etely to an environment repressive of his mature a 
spirations and abilities. Still, the analyst, as a 
physician, must accept the social framework of fa 
cts in which the patient has to live and which he 
cannot alter. 12 This irreducible core of conformi 
ty is further strengthened by Freud’ s conviction 
that the repressive basis of civilization cannot b 
e changed anyway — not even on the supra-individu 
al, societal scale. Consequently, the critical ins 
ights of psychoanalysis gain their full force only 
in the field of theory , and perhaps particularly 
where theory is farthest removed from therapy -- 
in Freud’ s "metapsychology . ’’ The revisionist sch 
ools obliterated this discrepancy between theory a 
nd therapy by assimilating the former to the latte 
r. This assimilation took place in two ways. First 
, the most speculative and "metaphysical" concepts 
not subject to any clinical verification (such as 
the death instinct, the hypothesis of the primal 
horde, the killing of the primal father and its co 
nsequences) were minimized or discarded altogether 
. Moreover, in this process some of Freud' s most 
decisive concepts ( the relation between id and eg 
o, the function of the unconscious , the scope and 
significance of sexuality) were redefined in such 
a way that their explosive connotations were all but eli 



1 and his society, between the instinctual structu 
re and the realm of consciousness, was flattened o 
ut . Psychoanalysis was reoriented on the tradition 
al consciousness psychology of pre- Freudian textu 
re. The right to such reorientations in the intere 
st of successful therapy and practice is not quest 
ioned here; but the revisionists have converted th 
e weakening of Freudian theory into a new theory, 
and the significance of this theory alone will be 
discussed presently. The discussion will neglect t 
he differences among the various revisionist group 
s and concentrate on the theoretical attitude comm 
on to all of them. It is distilled from the repres 
entative works of Erich Fromm , Karen Horney , and 
Harry Stack Sullivan. Clara Thompson 13 is taken 
as a representative historian of the revisionists. 
The chief objections of the revisionists to Freud 
may be summed up as follows: Freud grossly underr 
ated the extent to which the individual and his ne 
urosis are determined by conflicts with his enviro 
nment . Freud’ s "biological orientation " led him 
to concentrate on the phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
past of the individual: he considered the charact 
er as essentially fixed with the fifth or sixth ye 
ar (if not earlier) , and he interpreted the fate o 
f the individual in terms of primary instincts and 
their vicissitudes , especially sexuality. In con 
trast, the revisionists shift the emphasis "from t 
he past to the present, " 14 from the biological to 
the cultural level, from the "constitution" of th 
e - - 249 -- 15 individual to his environment . "0 
ne can understand the biological development bette 
r if one discards the concept of libido 16 altoget 
her" and instead interprets the different stages " 
in terms of growth and of human relations . " Then 
the subject of psychoanalysis becomes the "total p 
ersonality" in its "relatedness to the world"; and 
the "constructive aspects of the individual, " his 
"productive and positive potentialities, " receive 
the attention they deserve. Freud was cold, ha - - 
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rosis are determined by conflicts with his environ 
ment . Freud’ s "biological orientation " led him t 
o concentrate on the phylogenetic and ontogenetic 
past of the individual: he considered the characte 
r as essentially fixed with the fifth or sixth yea 
r (if not earlier) , and he interpreted the fate of 
the individual in terms of primary instincts and 
their vicissitudes , especially sexuality. In cont 
rast, the revisionists shift the emphasis "from th 
e past to the present, " 14 from the biological to 
the cultural level, from the "constitution" of the 
- - 249 -- 15 individual to his environment . "On 
e can understand the biological development better 
if one discards the concept of libido 16 altogeth 
er" and instead interprets the different stages "i 
n terms of growth and of human relations . " Then t 
he subject of psychoanalysis becomes the "total pe 
rsonality" in its "relatedness to the world"; and 
the "constructive aspects of the individual, " his 
"productive and positive potentialities, " receive 
the attention they deserve. Freud was cold, hard, destruc 
at sickness, treatment, and cure are a matter of " 



interpersonal relationships" in which total person 
alities are engaged on both sides . Freud's concep 
tion was predominantly relativistic: he assumed th 
at psychology can "help us to understand the motiv 
ation of value judgments but cannot help in establ 
ishing the validity of the value judgments themsel 
ves." 17 Consequently , his psychology contained n 

0 ethics or only his personal ethics. Moreover , F 
reud saw society as "static " and thought that soc 
iety developed as a "mechanism for controlling man 
' s instincts," whereas the revisionists know "from 

the study of comparative cultures" that "man is n 
ot biologically endowed with dangerous fixed anima 

1 drives and that the only function of society is 
to control these." They insist that society "is no 
t a static set of laws instituted in the past at t 
he time of the murder of the primal father, but is 

rather a growing, changing, developing network of 
interpersonal experiences and behavior." To this, 
the following insights are added : - - 250 — One 
cannot become a human being except through cultur 
al experience. Society creates new needs in people 
. Some of the new needs lead in a constructive dir 
ection and stimulate further development. Of such 
a nature are the ideas of justice, equality and co 
operation. Some of the new needs lead in a destruc 
tive direction and are not good for man. Wholesale 
competitiveness and the ruthless exploitation of 
the helpless are examples of destructive products 
of culture. When the destructive elements predomin 
ate , we have a situation which fosters war. 18 Th 
is passage may serve as a starting point to show t 
he decline of theory in the revisionist schools. T 
here is first the laboring of the obvious, of ever 
yday wisdom. Then there is the adduction of sociol 
ogical aspects. In Freud they are included in and 
developed by the basic concepts themselves; here t 
hey appear as incomprehended, external factors. Th 
ere is furthermore the distinction between good and bad, 
to Fromm : productive and unproductive, positive a 
nd negative ) , which is not derived from any theor 



etical principle but simply taken from the prevale 
nt ideology. For this reason, the distinction is m 
erely eclectic , extraneous to theory , and tantam 
ount to the conformist slogan "Accentuate the posi 
tive." Freud was right; life is bad, repressive, d 
estructive -- but it isn' t so bad, repressive, de 
structive. There are also the constructive, produc 
tive aspects. Society is not only this, but also t 
hat; man is not only against himself but also for 
himself. These distinctions are meaningless and -- 
as we shall try to show even wrong unless the tas 
k ( which Freud took upon himself ) is fulfilled: 
to demonstrate how, under the impact of civilizati 
on , the two "aspects" are interrelated - - 251 — 
in the instinctual dynamic itself , and how the o 
ne inevitably turns into the other by virtue of th 
is dynamic. Short of such demonstration , the revi 
sionist "improvement" of Freud’s "one-sidedness" c 
onstitutes a blank discarding of his fundamental t 
heoretical conception. However, the term eclectici 
sm, does not adequately express the substance of t 
he revisionist philosophy. Its consequences for ps 
ychoanalytic theory are much graver: the revisioni 
st "supplementation " of Freudian theory , especia 
lly the adduction of cultural and environmental fa 
ctors, consecrates a false picture of civilization 
and particularly of present -day society. In mini 
mizing the extent and the depth of the conflict, t 
he revisionists proclaim a false but easy solution 
. We shall give here only a brief illustration. 



ists is that the "total personality" of the indivi 
dual -- rather than his early childhood, or his bi 
ological structure, or his psychosomatic condition 
-- must be made the subject of psychoanalysis : T 
he infinite diversity of personalities is in itsel 
f characteristic of human existence . By personali 
ty I understand the totality of inherited and acqu 
ired psychic qualities which are characteristic of 
one individual and which make the individual 19 u 
nique . I think it is clear that Freud's conception 
of counter-transference is to be distinguished fr 
om the present- day conception of analysis as an i 
nterpersonal process. In the interpersonal situati 
on, the analyst is seen as relating to his patient 
not only with his distorted affects but with his 
healthy personality also. That is, the analytic si 
tuation is essentially a human 20 relationship. - 
- 252 -- The preconception to which I am leading i 
s this: personality tends toward the state that we 
call mental health or interpersonal adjustive sue 
cess, handicaps by way of acculturation notwithsta 
nding. The basic direction of the organism is forw 
ard. 21 Again, the obvious ("diversity of personal 
ities"; analysis as an "interpersonal process"), b 
ecause it is not comprehended but merely stated an 
d used, becomes a half-truth which is false since 
the missing half changes the content of the obviou 
s fact . The quoted passages testify to the confus 
ion between ideology and reality prevalent in the 
revisionist schools. It is true that man appears a 
s an individual who "integrates" a diversity of in 
herited and acquired qualities into a total person 
ality, and that the latter develops in relating it 
self to the world (things and people) under manifo 
Id and varying conditions. But this personality an 
d its development are pre -formed down to the deep 
est instinctual structure , and this pre- formatio 
n, the work of accumulated civilization, means tha 
t the diversities and the autonomy of individual " 
growth" are secondary phenomena. How much realiOne of the 
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pe, form, and effectiveness of the repressive cont 



rols prevalent at the given stage of civilization 
. The autonomous personality, in the sense of crea 
five "uniqueness " and fullness of its existence, 
has always been the privilege of a very few. At th 
e present stage, the personality tends toward a st 
andardized reaction pattern established by the hie 
rarchy of power and functions and by its technical 
, intellectual, and cultural apparatus. - - 253 — 

The analyst and his patient share this alienation 
, and since it does not usually manifest itself in 
any neurotic symptom but rather as the hallmark o 
f "mental health, " it does not appear in the revis 
ionist consciousness. When the process of alienati 
on is discussed, it is usually treated, not as the 
whole that it is, but as a negative aspect of the 
whole. 22 To be sure, personality has not disappe 
ared: it continues to flower and is even fostered 
and educated - - but in such a way that the expres 
sions of personality fit and sustain perfectly the 
socially desired pattern of behavior and thought 
. They thus tend to cancel individuality. This pro 
cess, which has been completed in the "mass cultur 
e" of late industrial civilization , vitiates the 
concept of interpersonal relations if it is to den 
ote more than the undeniable fact that all relatio 
ns in which the human being finds itself are eithe 
r relations to other persons or abstractions from 
them. If, beyond this truism , the concept implies 

more -- namely, that "two or more persons come to 

define an integrated situation" which is made up 
of "individuals " 23 - - then the implication is f 
allacious . For the individual situations are the d 
erivatives and appearances of the general fate, an 
d, as Freud has shown , it is the latter which con 

tains the clue to the fate of the individual. The 

general repressiveness shapes the individual and u 
niversalizes even his most personal features . Acc 
ordingly, Freud’s theory is consistently oriented 
on early infancy -- the formative - - 254 -- period of th 
subsequent mature relations "re-create " the forma 
five ones. The decisive relations are thus those w 



hich are the least interpersonal. In an alienated 
world, specimens of the genus confront each other: 

parent and child, male and female, then master an 
d servant, boss and employee; they are interrelate 
d at first in specific modes of the universal alie 
nation. If and when they cease to be so and grow i 
nto truly personal relations , they still retain t 
he universal repressiveness which they surmount as 
their mastered and comprehended negative. Then, t 
hey do not require treatment . Psychoanalysis eluc 
idates the universal in the individual experience. 

To that extent, and only to that extent, can psyc 
hoanalysis break the reification in which human re 
lations are petrified. The revisionists fail to re 
cognize ( or fail to draw the consequences from) t 
he actual state of alienation which makes the pers 
on into an exchangeable function and the personali 
ty into an ideology. In contrast, Freud’ s basic ’’ 
biologist ic " concepts reach beyond the ideology an 
d its reflexes: his refusal to treat a reified soc 
iety as a "developing network of interpersonal exp 
eriences and behavior" and an alienated individual 
as a "total personality" corresponds to the reali 
ty and contains its true notion. If he refrains fr 
om regarding the inhuman existence as a passing ne 
gative aspect of forward- moving humanity, he is m 
ore humane than the good-natured, tolerant critics 
who brand his "inhuman " coldness. Freud does not 
readily believe that the "basic direction of the 
organism is forward." Even without the hypothesis 
of the death instinct 



instincts, Sullivan's proposition is shallow and 
questionable . The "basic " direction of the organ 
ism appears as a quite different one in the persis 
tent impulses toward relief of tension , toward fu 
lfillment, rest, passivity -- the struggle against 
the progress of time is intrinsic not only to the 
Narcissistic Eros. The sadomasochistic tendencies 
can hardly be associated with a forward direction 
in mental health, unless "forward" and "mental he 
alth" are redefined to mean almost the opposite of 
what they are in our social order — "a social or 
der which is in some ways grossly inadequate for t 
he development of healthy and happy human beings . " 
24 Sullivan refrains from such a redefinition; he 
makes his concepts conform with conformity: The p 
erson who believes that he voluntarily cut loose f 
rom his earlier moorings and by choice accepted ne 
w dogmata , in which he has diligently indoctrinat 
ed himself , is quite certain to be a person who h 
as suffered great insecurity . He is often a perso 
n whose self -organization is derogatory and hatef 
ul . The new movement has given him group support f 
or the expression of ancient personal hostilities 
that are now directed against the group from which 
he has come . The new ideology rationalizes destr 
uctive activity to such effect that it seems almos 
t, if not quite, constructive. The new ideology is 
especially palliative of conflict in its promise 
of a better world that is to rise from the debris 
to which the present order must first be reduced. 

In this Utopia, he and his fellows will be good an 
d kind -- for them will be no more injustice, and 
so forth. If his is one of the more radical groups 
, the activity of more remote memory in the synthe 
sis of decisions and choice may be suppressed almo 
st completely, and the activity of prospective rev 
ery channelled rigidly in the dogmatic pattern. In 
this case, except for his dealings with his fello 
w radicals, the man may act as if he had acquired 
the psychopathic type of personality discussed - - 
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kind -- for them will be no more injustice, and s 
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is of decisions and choice may be suppressed almos 
t completely, and the activity of prospective reve 
ry channelled rigidly in the dogmatic pattern. In 
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radicals, the man may act as if he had acquired t 
he psychopathic type of personality discussed - - 2 
e grasp of his own reality or that of others , and 



his actions are controlled by the most immediate 
opportunism , without consideration of the probabl 
e future. 25 The passage illuminates the extent to 
which the interpersonal theory is fashioned by th 
e values of the status quo. If a person has "cut 1 
oose from his earlier moorings " and "accepted new 
dogmata," the presumption is that he has "suffere 
d great insecurity," that his "self-organization i 
s hateful and derogatory , " that his new creed "ra 
tionalizes destructive activity" — in short, that 
he is the psychopathic type . There is no suggest 
ion that his insecurity is rational and reasonable 
, that not his self -organization but the others' 
is derogatory and hateful, that the dest ruct ivenes 
s involved in the new dogma might indeed be constr 
uctive in so far as it aims at a higher stage of r 
ealization . This psychology has no other objectiv 
e standards of value than the prevailing ones: hea 
1th, maturity, achievement are taken as they are d 
efined by the given society -- in spite of Sulliva 
n's awareness that, in our culture, maturity is 26 
"often no particular reflection on anything more 
than one' s socioeconomic status and the like." De 
ep conformity holds sway over this psychology, whi 
ch suspects all those who "cut loose from their ea 
rlier moorings " and become "radicals " as neuroti 
c (the description fits all of them, from Jesus to 
Lenin , from Socrates to Giordano Bruno) , and wh 
ich almost automatically identifies the "promise o 
f a better world" with "Utopia , " its substance wi 
th "revery ," and - - 257 -- mankind' s sacred dre 
am of justice for all with the personal resentment 
(no more injustice "for them") of maladjusted typ 
es. This "operational" identification of mental he 
alth with "adjustive success" and progress elimina 
tes all the reservations with which Freud 27 hedge 
d the therapeutic objective of adjustment to an in 
human society and thus commits psychoanalysis to t 
his society far more than Freud ever did. Behind all the 
f society, Freud saw the basic inhumanity common t 
o all of them, and the repressive controls which p 



erpetuate, in the instinctual structure itself, th 
e domination of man by man . By virtue of this ins 
ight Freud’ s "static concept of society" is close 
r to the truth than the dynamic sociological conce 
pts supplied by the revisionists. The notion that 
"civilization and its discontent" had their roots 
in the biological constitution of man profoundly i 
nfluenced his concept of the function and goal of 
therapy. The personality which the individual is t 
o develop, the potentialities which he is to reali 
ze, the happiness which he is to attain -- they ar 
e regimented from the very beginning, and their co 
ntent can be defined only in terms of this regimen 
tation. Freud destroys the illusions of idealistic 
ethics: the "personality" is but a "broken" indiv 
idual who has internalized and successfully utiliz 
ed repression and aggression. Considering what civ 
ilization has made of man , the difference in the 
development of personalities is chiefly that betwe 
en an unproportional and a proportional share of t 
hat "everyday unhappiness" - - 258 -- which is the 
common lot of mankind. The latter is all that the 
rapy can achieve. Over and against such a "minimum 
program, " Fromm and the other revisionists procla 
im a higher goal of therapy : "optimal development 
of a person's potentialities and the realization 
of his individuality." Now it is precisely this go 
al which is essentially unattainable -- not becaus 
e of limitations in the psychoanalytic techniques 
but because the established civilization itself, i 
n its very structure, denies it. Either one define 
s "personality" and "individuality" in terms of th 
eir possibilities within the established form of 



for the vast majority tantamount to successful ad 
justment. Or one defines them in terms of their tr 
anscending content, including their socially denie 
d potentialities beyond ( and beneath) their actua 
1 existence ; in this case, their realization woul 
d imply transgression, beyond the established form 
of civilization , to radically new modes of "pers 
onality" and "individuality" incompatible with the 
prevailing ones. Today , this would mean "curing" 
the patient to become a rebel or ( which is sayin 
g the same thing) a martyr. The revisionist concep 
t vacillates between the two definitions. Fromm re 
vives all the time -honored values of idealistic e 
thics as if nobody had ever demonstrated their con 
formist and repressive features . He speaks of the 
productive realization of the personality, of car 
e, responsibility, and respect for one’s fellow me 
n , of productive love and happiness -- as if man 
could actually practice all this and still remain 
sane and full of "well-being" in a society which F 
romm himself describes as one of total alienation, 
dominated by the commodity - - 259 -- relations o 
f the "market." In such a society, the self -reali 
zation of the "personality" can proceed only on th 
e basis of a double repression: first, the "purifi 
cation" of the pleasure principle and the internal 
ization of happiness and freedom; second , their r 
easonable restriction until they become compatible 
with the prevailing unfreedom and unhappiness. As 
a result, productiveness, love, responsibility be 
come "values" only in so far as they contain manag 
eable resignation and are practiced within the fra 
mework of socially useful activities (in other wor 
ds, after repressive sublimation) ; and then they 
involve the effective denial of free product ivenes 
s and responsibility - - the renunciation of happi 
ness . For example, productiveness, proclaimed as 
the goal of the healthy individual under the perfo 
rmance principle, must normally (that is, outside 
the creative, "neurotic, " and "eccentric" excepcivilizati 
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nized success. Love must be semi-sublimated and ev 
en inhibited libido, staying in line with the sane 
tioned conditions imposed on sexuality. This is th 
e accepted, "realistic" meaning of productiveness 
and love. But the very same terms also denote the 
free realization of man, or the idea of such reali 
zation . The revisionist usage of these terms play 
s on this ambiguity, which designates both the unf 
ree and the free, both the mutilated and the integ 
ral faculties of man , thus vesting the establishe 
d reality principle with the grandeur of promises 
that can be redeemed only beyond this reality prin 
ciple . This ambiguity makes the revisionist philos 
ophy appear to be critical where it is conformist 
, - - 260 -- political where it is moralistic . Of 
ten, the style alone betrays the attitude. It woul 
d be revealing to make a comparative analysis of t 
he Freudian and Neo-Freudian styles. The latter, i 
n the more philosophical writings, frequently come 
s close to that of the sermon , or of the social w 
orker; it is elevated and yet clear, permeated wit 
h goodwill and tolerance and yet moved by an espri 
t de serieux which makes transcendental values int 
o facts of everyday life. What has become a sham i 
s taken as real. In contrast, there is a strong un 
dertone of irony in Freud' s usage of "freedom ," 
"happiness," "personality"; either these terms see 
m to have invisible quotation marks , or their neg 
ative content is explicitly stated. Freud refrains 
from calling repression by any other name than it 
s own; the NeoFreudians sometimes sublimate it int 
o its opposite. But the revisionist combination of 
psychoanalysis with idealistic ethics is not simp 
ly a glorification of adjustment. The Neo-Freudian 
sociological or cultural orientation provides the 
other side of the picture - - the "not only but a 
iso." The therapy of adjustment is 28 29 rejected 
in the strongest terms ; the "deification " of sue 
cess is denounced. Present-day society and culture are ac 
n of the healthy and mature person; the principle 
of "competitiveness, and the potential hostility t 



hat accompanies it, pervades all human relationshi 
ps . " 30 The revisionists claim that their psychoan 
alysis is in itself a critique of society: - - 261 
-- The aim of the "cultural school " goes beyond 
merely enabling man to submit to the restrictions 
of his society; in so far as it is possible it see 
ks to free him from its irrational demands and mak 
e him more able to develop his potentialities and 
to assume leadership in building a more constructi 
ve society. 31 The tension between health and know 
ledge , normality and freedom , which animated Fre 
ud's entire work, here disappears; a qualifying "i 
n so far as it is possible " is the only trace lef 
t of the explosive contradiction in the aim . "Lea 
dership in building a more constructive society" i 
s to be combined with normal functioning in the es 
tablished society. This philosophy is achieved by 
directing the criticism against surface phenomena, 
while accepting the basic premises of the critici 
zed society. Fromm devotes a large part of his wri 
ting to the critique of the "market economy" and i 
ts ideology, which place strong barriers in the wa 
y of productive development. 32 But here the matte 
rs rests. The critical insights do not lead to a t 
ransvaluat ion of the values of productiveness and 
the "higher self" -- which are exactly the values 
of the criticized culture . The character of the r 
evisionist philosophy shows forth in the assimilat 
ion of the positive and the negative, the promise 
and its betrayal. The affirmation absorbs the crit 
ique . The reader may be left with the conviction 
that the "higher values" can and should be practiced 



they can be practiced because the revisionist phi 
losopher accepts them in their adjusted and ideali 
zed form -- on the terms of the established realit 
y principle. - - 262 -- Fromm , who has demonstrat 
ed the repressive features of internalization as f 
ew other analysts have done, revives the ideology 
of internalization. The "adjusted" person is blame 
d because he has betrayed the "higher self, " the " 
human values"; therefore he is haunted by "inner e 
mptiness and insecurity" in spite of his triumph i 
n the "battle for success." Far better off is the 
person who has attained "inner strength and integr 
ity"; though he may be less successful than his "u 
nscrupulous neighbor, " ... he will have security , 

judgment , and objectivity which will make him mu 
ch less vulnerable to changing fortunes and opinio 
ns of others and will in many areas enhance his ab 
ility for constructive work. 33 The style suggests 
the Power of Positive Thinking to which the revis 
ionist critique succumbs . It is not the values th 
at are spurious , but the context in which they ar 
e defined and proclaimed: "inner strength" has the 
connotation of that unconditional freedom which c 
an be practiced even in chains and which Fromm him 
self once denounced in his analysis of the Reforma 
tion. 34 If the values of "inner strength and inte 
grity" are supposed to be anything more than the c 
haracter traits that the alienated society expects 
from any good citizen in his business ( in which 
case they merely serve to sustain alienation) , the 
n they must pertain to a consciousness that has br 
oken through the alienation as well as its values. 

But to such consciousness these values themselves 
become intolerable because it recognizes them as 
accessories to the enslavement of man . The "highe 
r self " reigns over the domesticated - - 263 -- i 
mpulses and aspirations of the individual, who has 
sacrificed and renounced his "lower self" not onl 
y in so far as it is incompatible with civilizatio 
n but in so far as it is incompatible with reprwithin the 
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ion. 34 If the values of "inner strength and integ 
rity" are supposed to be anything more than the ch 
aracter traits that the alienated society expects 
from any good citizen in his business ( in which c 
ase they merely serve to sustain alienation) , then 
they must pertain to a consciousness that has bro 
ken through the alienation as well as its values. 

But to such consciousness these values themselves 
become intolerable because it recognizes them as a 
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be an indispensable step on the road of human prog 



ress. However, Freud’s question -- whether the hig 
her values of culture have not been achieved at to 
o great a cost for the individual -- should be tak 
en seriously enough to enjoin the psychoanalytic p 
hilosopher from preaching these values without rev 
ealing their forbidden content, without showing wh 
at they have denied to the individual. What this o 
mission does to psychoanalytic theory may be illus 
trated by contrasting Fromm’ s idea of love with F 
reud’ s. Fromm writes: Genuine love is rooted in p 
roductiveness and may properly be called, therefor 
e, ’’productive love.’’ Its essence is the same whet 
her it is the mother’s love for the child, our lov 
e for man , or the erotic love between two individ 
uals . . . certain basic elements may be said to be 
characteristic of all forms of productive love. Th 
ese are care, responsibility, respect, and 35 know 
ledge. Compare with this ideological formulation F 
reud’ s analysis of the instinctual ground and und 
erground of love, of the long and painful process 
in which sexuality with all its polymorphous perve 
rsity is tamed and inhibited until it ultimately b 
ecomes susceptible to fusion with tenderness and a 
ffection — a fusion which remains precarious and 
never quite overcomes its destructive elements . C 
ompare with Fromm ’s sermon on love Freud's almost 
incidental remarks in "The Most Prevalent Form of 
Degradation in Erotic Life": - - 264 -- ... we sh 
all not be able to deny that the behavior in love 
of the men of present -day civilization bears in g 
eneral the character of the psychically impotent t 
ype . In only very few people of culture are the t 
wo strains of tenderness and sensuality duly fused 
into one : the man almost always feels his sexual 
activity hampered by his respect for the woman an 
d only develops full sexual potency when he finds 
himself in the presence of a lower type of sexual 
object... 36 According to Freud, love, in our cult 
ure , can and must be practiced as "aim-inhibited sexual 
placed upon it by a monogamic-pat riarchal society 
. Beyond its legitimate manifestations, love is de 



struetive and by no means conducive to productiven 
ess and constructive work . Love, taken seriously, 
is outlawed: "There is no longer any place in pre 
sent-day civilized life for a simple natural love 
between two human beings, " 37 But to the revisioni 
sts, productiveness, love, happiness , and health 
merge in grand hannony; civilization has not cause 
d any conflicts between them which the mature pers 
on could not solve without serious damage . Once t 
he human aspirations and their fulfillment are int 
ernalized and sublimated to the "higher self, " the 
social issues become primarily spiritual issues, 
and their solution becomes a moral task. The socio 
logical concreteness of the revisionists reveals i 
tself as surface: the decisive struggles are fough 
t out in the "soul" of man. Present- day authorita 
rianism and the " deification of the machine and o 
f success" threaten the "most precious spiritual p 
ossessions" of man. 38 The revisionist minimizatio 
n of the biological - - 265 -- 



shifts the emphasis not only from the unconscious 
to consciousness , from the id to the ego, but als 

0 from the presublimated to the sublimated express 
ions of the human existence. As the repression of 
instinctual gratification recedes into the backgro 
und and loses its decisive importance for the real 
ization of man , the depth of societal repression 
is reduced. Consequently , the revisionist emphasi 
s on the influence of "social conditions" in the d 
evelopment of the neurotic personality is sociolog 
ically and psychologically far more inconsequent ia 

1 than Freud’ s "neglect " of these conditions. Th 
e revisionist mutilation of the instinct theory le 
ads to the traditional devaluation of the sphere o 
f material needs in favor of spiritual needs . Soci 
ety ' s part in the regimentation of man is thus pi 
ayed down; and in spite of the outspoken critique 
of some social institutions, the revisionist socio 
logy accepts the foundation on which these institu 
tions rest. Neurosis, too, appears as an essential 
ly moral problem, and the individual is held respo 
nsible for the failure of his self-realization . S 
ociety, to be sure, receives a share of the blame, 

but, in the long run , it is man himself who is a 
t fault : Looking at his creation, he can say, tru 
ly , it is good. But looking at himself what can h 
e say ? . . . While we have created wonderful things 
we have failed to make of ourselves beings for who 
m this tremendous effort would seem worthwhile. 39 
Ours is a life not of brotherliness, happiness, c 
ontentment but of spiritual chaos and bewilderment 
. - - 266 -- The disharmony between society and th 
e individual is stated and left alone. Whatever so 
ciety may do to the individual, it prevents neithe 
r him nor the analyst from concentrating on the "t 
otal personality" and its productive development. 
According to Horney , society creates certain typi 
cal difficulties which , "accumulated, may lead to 
the formation of neuroses." 40 According to Fromm 
, the negative impact of society upon the indisphere, an 
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ing. The decision rests with man's "ability to tak 
e himself , his life and happiness seriously; on h 
is willingness to face his and his society's moral 
problem . It rests upon his courage to be himself 
and to be for himself." 41 In a period of totalit 
arianism, when the individual has so entirely beco 
me the subject-object of manipulation that, for th 
e "healthy and normal" person, even the idea of a 
distinction between being "for himself" and "for o 
thers " has become meaningless, in a period when t 
he omnipotent apparatus punishes real non-conformi 
ty with ridicule and defeat -- in such a situation 
the Neo-Freudian philosopher tells the individual 
to be himself and for himself . To the revisionis 
t, the brute fact of societal repression has trans 
formed itself into a "moral problem " -- as it has 
done in the conformist philosophy of all ages. An 
d as the clinical fact of neurosis becomes , "in t 
he last analysis, a symptom of moral failure, " 42 
the "psychoanalytic cure of the soul" becomes educ 
ation in the attainment of a "religious" attitude. 

43 - - 267 -- The escape from psychoanalysis to i 
nternalized ethics and religion is the consequence 
of this revision of psychoanalytic theory . If th 
e "wound" in the human existence is not operative 
in the biological constitution of man , and if it 
is not caused and sustained by the very structure 
of civilization , then the depth dimension is remo 
ved from psychoanalysis, and the (ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic) conflict between pre -individual and 
supra-individual forces appears as a problem of t 
he rational or irrational, the moral or immoral be 
havior of conscious individuals. The substance of 
psychoanalytic theory lies not simply in the disco 
very of the role of the unconscious but in the des 
cription of its specific instinctual dynamic, of t 
he vicissitudes of the two basic instincts. Only t 
he history of these vicissitudes reveals the full 
depth of the oppression which civilization imposes 
titutional role which Freud attributed to it, then 
there is no fundamental conflict between the plea 


upon 



sure principle and the reality principle; man ' s i 
nstinctual nature is "purified" and qualified to a 
ttain, without mutilation, socially useful and rec 
ognized happiness . It was precisely because he sa 
w in sexuality the representative of the integral 
pleasure principle that Freud was able to discover 
the common roots of the "general" as well as neur 
otic unhappiness in a depth far below all individu 
al experience, and to recognize a primary "constit 
utional" repression underlying all consciously exp 
erienced and administered repression . He took thi 
s discovery very seriously — much too seriously t 
o identify happiness with its efficient sublimatio 
n in productive love and other productive activiti 
es. Therefore he considered a civilization oriente 
d on the realization of happiness as a catastrophe 
, as - - 268 -- the end of all civilization . For 
Freud, an enormous gulf separated real freedom and 
happiness from the pseudo freedom and happiness t 
hat are practiced and preached in a repressive civ 
ilization . The revisionists see no such diffculty 
. Since they have 44 spiritualized freedom and hap 
piness , they can say that "the problem of product 
ion has been virtually solved" : Never before has m 
an come so close to the fulfillment of his most ch 
erished hopes as today. Our scientific discoveries 
and technical achievements enable us to visualize 
the day when the table will be set for all who wa 
nt to eat... 45 These statements are true — but o 
nly in the light of their contradiction : precisel 
y because man has never come so close to the fulfi 
llment of his hopes, he has never been so strictly 
restrained from fulfilling them; precisely becaus 
e we can visualize the universal satisfaction of i 
ndividual needs, the strongest obstacles are place 
d in the way of such satisfaction. Only if the soc 
iological analysis 



d; otherwise it is merely an inconsequential adorm 
nent, purchased at the expense of mutilating Freud 
' s theory of instincts. Freud had established a s 
ubstantive link between human freedom and happines 
s on the one hand and sexuality on the other: the 
latter provided the primary source for the former 
and at the same time the ground for their necessar 
y restriction in civilization. The revisionist sol 
ution of the conflict through the spiritualization 
of freedom and happiness demanded the weakening o 
f this link . Therapeutic findings may have motiva 
ted the theoretical reduction in - - 269 -- the ro 
le of sexuality ; but such a reduction was in any 
case indispensable for the revisionist philosophy. 

Sexual problems, although they may sometimes prev 
ail in the symptomatic picture, are no longer cons 
idered to be in the dynamic center of neuroses . S 
exual difficulties are the effect rather than the 
cause of the neurotic character structure. Moral p 
roblems on the other hand gain in importance . 46 
This conception does far more than minimize the ro 
le of the libido ; it reverses the inner direction 
of Freudian theory . Nowhere does this become cle 
arer than in Fromm ' s reinterpretation of the Oedi 
pus complex, which tries to "translate it from the 
sphere of sex into that of interpersonal relation 
s . " 47 The gist of this "translation" is that the 
essence of the incest wish is not "sexual craving 
" but the desire to remain protected, secure - - 
a child. "The foetus lives with and from the mothe 
r, and the act of birth is only one step in the di 
rection of freedom and independence." True -- but 
the freedom and independence to be gained are (if 
at all ) afflicted with want, resignation, and pai 
n ; and the act of birth is the first and most ter 
rifying step in the direction away from satisfacti 
on and security . Fromm ' s ideological interpretat 
ion of the Oedipus complex implies acceptance of t 
he unhappiness of freedom , of its separation from 
satisfaction; Freud’ s theory implies that theelucidates 
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he freedom and independence to be gained are (if a 
t all ) afflicted with want, resignation, and pain 
; and the act of birth is the first and most terr 
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but against painful , repressive freedom . Conver 
sely, the Oedipus wish is the eternal infantile de 
sire - - 270 -- for the archetype of freedom : fre 
edom from want. And since the (unrepressed ) sex i 
nstinct is the biological carrier of this archetyp 
e of freedom , the Oedipus wish is essentially "se 
xual craving." Its natural object is, not simply t 
he mother qua mother, but the mother qua woman -- 
female principle of gratification . Here the Eros 
of receptivity, rest, painless and integral satisf 
action is nearest to the death instinct (return to 
the womb) , the pleasure principle nearest to the 
Nirvana principle. Eros here fights its first batt 
le against everything the reality principle stands 
for: against the father, against domination, subl 
imation, resignation. Gradually then, freedom and 
fulfillment are being associated with these patern 
al principles ; freedom from want is sacrificed to 
moral and spiritual independence. It is first the 
"sexual craving" for the mother-woman that threat 
ens the psychical basis of civilization ; it is th 
e "sexual craving " that makes the Oedipus conflic 
t the prototype of the instinctual conflicts betwe 
en the individual and his society. If the Oedipus 
wish were in essence nothing more than the wish fo 
r protection and security ("escape from freedom"), 
if the child desired only impermissible security 
and not impermissible pleasure, then the Oedipus c 
omplex would indeed present an essentially educati 
onal problem. As such, it can be treated without e 
xposing the instinctual danger zones of society. T 
he same beneficial result is obtained by the rejec 
tion of the death instinct. Freud' s hypothesis of 
the death instinct and its role in civilized aggr 
ession shed light on one of the neglected enigmas 
of civilization ; it revealed the hidden unconscio 
us tie which binds the oppressed to their oppresso 
rs, - - 271 -- the soldiers to their generals, the 
individuals to their masters. The wholesale destruction 
hin the framework of domination has been perpetuat 
ed, in the face of its possible abolition, by the 



instinctual agreement with their executioners on t 
he part of the human instruments and victims. Freu 
d wrote , during the First World War : Think of th 
e colossal brutality, cruelty and mendacity which 
is now allowed to spread itself over the civilized 
world. Do you really believe that a handful of un 
principled placehunters and corrupters of men woul 
d have succeeded in letting loose all this latent 
evil, if the millions of their followers were not 
also guilty? 48 But the impulses which this hypoth 
esis assumes are incompatible with the moralistic 
philosophy of progress espoused by the revisionist 
s. Karen Horney states succinctly the revisionist 
position: Freud’ s assumption [of a Death Instinct 
] implies that the ultimate motivation for hostili 
ty or destructiveness lies in the 49 impulse to de 
stroy. Thus he turns into its opposite our belief 
that we destroy in order to live: we live in order 
to destroy. This rendering of Freud’ s conception 
is incorrect. He did not assume that we live in o 
rder to destroy; the destruction instinct operates 
either against the life instincts or in their ser 
vice; moreover, the objective of the death instinc 
t is not destruction per se but the elimination of 
the need for destruction. According to Horney , w 
e wish to destroy because we ’’are or feel endanger 
ed, humiliated , abused, ’’ because we want to defen 
d ’’our safety or our happiness or what appears to 
us as such.’’ No psychoanalytic theory 



lusions, with which individual and national aggres 
sion has been justified since times immemorial. Ei 
ther our safety is really threatened, in which cas 
e our wish to destroy is a sensible and rational r 
eaction; or we only "feel" it is threatened, in wh 
ich case the individual and supra- individual reas 
ons for this feeling have to be explored. The revi 
sionist rejection of the death instinct is accompa 
nied by an argument that indeed seems to point up 
the "reactionary" implications of Freudian theory 
as contrasted with the progressive sociological or 
ientation of the revisionists. Freud’ s assumption 
of a death instinct . . . paralyzes any effort to s 
earch in the specific cultural conditions for reas 
ons which make for destructiveness. It must also p 
aralyze efforts to change anything in these condit 
ions. If man is inherently destructive and consequ 
ently unhappy, why strive for a better future? 50 
The revisionist argument minimizes the degree to w 
hich, in Freudian theory, impulses are modifiable, 
subject to the "vicissitudes" of history. The dea 
th instinct and its derivatives are no exception. 

We have suggested that the energy of the death ins 
tinct does not necessarily "paralyze " the efforts 
to obtain a "better future "; on the contrary, su 
ch efforts are paralyzed by the systematic constra 
ints which civilization places on the life instinc 
ts, and by their consequent inability to "bind" ag 
gression effectively. The realization of a "better 
future" involves far more than the elimination of 
the bad features of the "market, " of the "ruthles 
sness" of competition , and so on; it involves a f 
undamental change in the instinctual as well as cu 
ltural - - 273 — structure. The striving for a be 
tter future is "paralyzed" not by Freud’ s awarene 
ss of these implications but by the revisionist "s 
piritualization " of them, which conceals the gap 
that separates the present from the future . Freud 
did not believe in prospective social changes tha 
t would alter human nature sufficiently to free - - 
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he mutilation of the instinct theory completes the 
reversal of Freudian theory . The inner direction 
of the latter was (in apparent contrast to the "t 
herapeutic program" from id to ego) that from cons 
ciousness to the unconscious, from personality to 
childhood, from the individual to the generic proc 
esses . Theory moved from the surface to the depth 
, from the "finished " and conditioned person to i 
ts sources and resources. This movement was essent 
ial for Freud's critique of civilization : only by 
means of the "regression " behind the mystifying 
forms of the mature individual and his private and 
public existence did he discover their basic nega 
tivity in the foundations on which they rest. More 
over, only by pushing his critical regression back 
to the deepest biological layer could Freud eluci 
date the explosive content of the mystifying forms 
and, at the same time , the full scope of civiliz 
ed repression. Identifying the energy of the life 
instincts as libido meant defining their gratifica 
tion in contradiction to spiritual t ranscendentali 
sm: Freud' s notion of happiness and freedom is em 
inently critical in so far as it is materialistic 
-- protesting against the spiritualization of want 
. The Neo-Freudians reverse this inner direction o 
f Freud's - - 274 -- theory , shifting the emphasi 
s from the organism to the personality, from the m 
aterial foundations to the ideal values . Their va 
rious revisions are logically consistent: one enta 
ils the next. The whole may be summed up as follow 
s. The "cultural orientation " encounters the soci 
etal institutions and relationships as finished pr 
oducts, in the form of objective entities - given 
rather than made facts. Their acceptance in this f 
orm demands the shift in psychological emphasis fr 
om infancy to maturity, for only at the level of d 
eveloped consciousness does the cultural environme 
nt become definable as determining character and p 
ersonality over and above the biological level. Conversel 
ical factors , the mutilation of the instinct theo 
ry, is the personality definable in terms of objec 



tive cultural values divorced from the repressive 
ground which denies their realization . In order t 
o present these values as freedom and fulfillment, 
they have to be purged of the material of which t 
hey are made , and the struggle for their realizat 
ion has to be turned into a spiritual and moral st 
ruggle . The revisionists do not insist, as Freud d 
id, on the enduring truth value of the instinctual 
needs which must be "broken" so that the human be 
ing can function in interpersonal relations. In ab 
andoning this insistence, from which psychoanalyt i 
c theory drew all its critical insights, the revis 
ionists yield to the negative features of the very 
reality principle which they so eloquently critic 
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